worlds Leading WLOvYI ne 


“10 Days in Jail” 


Do not miss Bebe Daniels’ In Th 1S 
own story of her trial. 
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You meet few men 
with skill like that of the 
soda fountain expert. He takes 
a six-ounce glass and draws just 

one ounce of Coca-Cola syrup— the pre- 
cise base for the best drink-—service that 
eliminates waste. 


Take a six-ounce glass, not a larger 
or a smaller one. 


ct 


One press on the syrup syphon, with 
the soda man’s sense of touch for 
exact measurements, gives. one 
ounce of Coca-Cola syrup — you 
know just where it should come to 
in the glass to be precisely the right 
amount. 


sa 


Pull the silver faucet for five ounces 
of pure, ice-cold carbonated water— 
with the one ounce of syrup, this 
quantity fills the glass. 


Drink 


Served Perfectly! 
How it is done 

with America’s 
Favorite Beverage 


99 


With a deft, sure hand he adds the fce-cold, 
It looks for an instant a> 


sparkling water. 






though the <élass would overtiow, but it 
doesn't. The amount is five ounces 


exactly the right proportion. 


You may take up a bit of the 
proportion of water with ice, as a 
small cube or crushed. Stir with 


a spoon. 
ow 


Done quickly? You bet. The 
rising bubbles just have time to 
come to a bead that all but o’er- 
tops the brim as the glass is 
passed over the marble fountain 
for the first delicious and refresh- 


ing sip. 
al 


That's the soda fountain recipe 
for the perfect drink, perfectly 
served. Coca-Cola is easily 
served perfectly because Coca- 
Cola syrup is prepared with the 
finished art that comes from tke 
practice of a lifetime. Good 
things of nine sunny climes, nine 
different countries, are properly 
combined in every ounce, 


It has all been done 
in Mashes. The glass 
is before you betore 
there is time for con 
sciouswaiting. Thirst 
is answered by the 
expert with Coca-Cola 
inits highest degree 
of deliciousness and 
refreshinégness. 


Guard against the natural mis- 
takes of too much syrup and too 
large a glass. Any variation from 
the ratio of one ounce of syrup 
to five ounces of water, and some- 
thing of the rare quality of Coca- 
Cola is lost; you don’t get Coca- 
Cola at the top of its flavor and 
at its highest appeal. 


Bal 
Coca-Cola is sold everywhere 
with universal popularity, be- 


cause perfect service and not 
variations is a soda fountain rule. 















DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 
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"CIGARETTES 
Smoke Omar for Aroma 





The same thing you look for in a cup of 
fine coffee —AROMA-—is what made 
OMAR such a big success. 

OMAR is as enjoyable as a cup of 
fine coffee. 

$12,000,000 of OMAR AROMA en- 
joyed last year (and still growing ) | 










Aroma makes a cigarette _ | 
theyve told you that for years 





a, \ 
a 
Pe aed - nl, eC 


a pete ai) 

-which means that if you dont like 
OMAR CIGARETTES you can 
get your money back from the dealer 


omAR OMAr 
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os there’s nobody home 


but the cat 


There’s a Paramount Pic- 
ture at the theatre, and puss is 
welcome to the most comfort- 
able chair. 


A cat may be content with 
dream pictures in the firelight, 
but humans know where there’s 
something better. 


What a wonderful spell Para- 
mount Pictures exercise over 
people’s imaginations, toempty 
so many thousands of homes in 
every State every day for two 
hours! 


And to empty them for a 
beneficial purpose! Tonic for 
spirit and body! 

For you get the best in Para- 
mount Pictures 


—the best in story, because 
the greatest dramatists of 
Europe and America are writ- 
ing for Paramount. 


The best in direction, because 
the finest directing talent is 
attracted by Paramount’s un- 
equalled equipment to enable it 
to carry out its audacious plans. 


The best in acting talent, be- 
cause Paramount gives histri- 
onic genius a chance to reach 
millions instead of thousands. 


The modern motion picture 
industry is the shrewdest blend- 
ing of romance with business 
that the world has ever seen. 
At least five million people in 
U. S. A. every day rely on 
Paramount Pictures to satisfy 
their urgent need of entertain- 
ment. 


Figure this, over a whole year, in 
terms of either finance or entertain- 
ment, and you begin to see what a 
striking achievement it is to lead this 
industry. 


Two-thirds of all the theatres show 
Paramount Pictures as the main part 
of their programs, and that’s why 
those theatres are the best, each in 
its locality. 

For a great theatre is nothing but 
a triumph of architecture until the 
latest Paramount Picture arrives, 

—and then, 

—why, then, 
there’s nobody home but the cat! 
Because that theatre is the home of 
the best show in town. 
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PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


listed in order of release 


May 1, 1921 to August 1, 1921 


Ask your theatre manager 
when he will show them 


Thomas Meighan in 
“The City of Silent Men” 
From John A. Moroso’s story 
“The Quarry.” 


Cosmopolitan production 
**Proxies”’ 
From the story by Frank R. Adams. 


Dorothy Dalton in 
“The Idol of the North’”’ 
by J. Clarkson Miller. 


Paramount Super 
Specia! Production 
*‘Deception.”’ 
Sydney Chaplin in 
“King, Queen, Joker”’ 
Written and directed by the famous 
comedien. 


Lois Weber’s production 
“Too Wise Wives”’ 
An intimate study of a universal 
problem. 


Elsie Ferguson 
in “Sacred and Profane Love”’ 
William D. Taylor’s Production 
of Arnold Bennett’s play in 
which Miss Ferguson ap- 
peared on the stage. 
Sir James M. Berrie’s 
“Sentimental Tommy” 
Dire ted by John S. Robertson. 


Roscoe “‘Fatty’’ Arbuckle in 
“The Traveling Salesman”’ 

A screamingly funny presentation of 
James Forbes’ popular farce. 
Cosmopolitan production 
“The Wild Goose”’ 

By Gouverneur Morris. 


Thomas Meighan in 
*“‘White and Unmarried”’ 
A whimsical, romantic comedy 
by John D. Swain. 


‘‘Appearances,”’ by Edward Knoblock 
A Donald Crisp production. 
Made in England. With David Powell. 


Thomas H. Ince Special 
“The Bronze Bell’’ 
By Louis Joseph Vance 
A thrilling a on a gigantic 
scale. 


Douglas MacLean in ‘‘One a Minute”’ 
Thos. H. Ince production of 
Fred Jackson’s famous stage farce. 


Ethel Clayton in “‘Sham”’ 
By Elmer Harris andGeraldine Bonner. 
George Melford’s production 
“A Wise Fool’’ 
By Sir Gilbert Parker 
Adrama ofthe northwest, by the author 
and director of ‘‘Behold My Wife!’”’ 


Cosmopolitan Production 
“The Woman God Changed”’ 
By Donn Byrne. 


Wallace Reid in ‘*Too Much Speed”’ 
The ever popular star in another 
comedy novelty by Byron Morgan. 
“The Mystery Road”’ 

A British production with 
David Powell 
From E. Phillips Oppenheim’s novel. 
William A. Brady’s production ‘“‘Life’’ 
By Thompson Buchanan 
From the melodrama which ran a year 
at the Manhattan Opera House. 


Dorothy Dalton in ‘‘Behind Masks”’ 
An adaptation of the famous novel by 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 
**Jeanne of the Marshes.”’ 
Gloria Swanson in Elinor Glyn’s 
“The Great Moment” 
Specially written for the star by the 

author of ‘‘Three Weeks.”’ 
WilliamdeMille’s“*TheLost Romance’ 
By Edward Knoblock. 
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Photoplays Reviewed 
in the Shadow Stage 
This Issue 


Save this magazine — refer to 
the criticisms before you pick out 
your evening’s entertainment. 
Make this your reference list. 


Page 57 
Bob Hampton of Placer..... Neilan 
Deception...... Paramount-Artcraft 
Page 58 
Dream Street....... United Artists 


Sentimental Tommy.......... 
Beep be Paramount-Artcraft 

The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari... . 

Goldwyn 


Page 59 


Peck’s Bad Boy...... First National 
Made in Heaven......... Goldwyn 
i ohn wedi 6 ee hckacd .. Equity 
Page 60 


The Sky Pilot... . First National 
Chickens. . Thos. H. Ince-Paramount 
The Queen of Sheba...........Fox 
Page 68 

The Passion Flower . .First National 
The Charming Deceiver . . Vitagraph 
What Happened to Rosa...Goldwyn 
The Perfect Crime .Associated Prod. 
The Travelling Salesman Paramount 


His Greatest Sacrifice.......... Fox 
Mother Eternal.......... Abramson 
ee re Fox 
The Whtstle............ Paramount 
Roads of Destiny......... Goldwyn 
The Lamp Lighter............. Fox 
The Dangerous Moment . . Universal 
(. 3. 4 Saeeeeeeer Fox 
The Freeze-Out...........Universal 


Ducks and Drakes..........Realart 

The Heart of Maryland... Vitagraph 

Desperate Youth......... Universal 

Page 102 

What’s Your Reputation Worth? 
EERE ae ee Vitagraph 

The Plaything of Broadway. . Realart 
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Photoplay Magazine’s Gold Medal 
Announcement and Second Voting Coupon. 
The Photograph (Fiction) W. Townend 


A Contest Story with Strong Dramatic Interest. 
Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


Cornered! (Photograph) 
Madge Kennedy, Now Visiting Behind the Footlights. 
Mary Got Her Hair Wet Adela Rogers St. Johns 


How Mary Thurman Discovered Her New Coiffure 
Decorations by Ralph Barton 
The House That Jokes Built : Will Rogers 
Will and the Architect Didn’t Get Along. 


The Lost Romance— (Fiction) Gene Sheridan 
Told from the Photoplay. 

Fashions Carolyn Van Wyck 
Up-to-the-Minute Information. 

Canterbury, Prussia (Photographs) 
The Past and Future as Filmed in Germany. 

Mother o’ Mine Joan Jordan 


Charlie Chaplin’s Reunion with His Mother. 
“On Your Left, the Home of May Allison!’ (Photographs) 


A Star’s Home, Inside and Out. 


The Proper Abandon (Fiction) Barker Shelton 
Romance on the City Streets. Illustrated by May Wilson Preston 

West is East Delight Evans 
Meeting Douglas McLean and Colleen Moore. 

5614 Miles an Hour Bebe Daniels 
When an Actress Was Jailed for Speeding 

Close-Ups Editorial Comment 

The Shadow Stage Burns Mantle 
Reviews of the New Pictures. 

“Jam Tomorrow—No Jam Today!” John G. Holme 
Summary of a Fight Against Spurious Film Promoters. 

Filming Lady Godiva’s Ride Norman Anthony 
Drawing. 

Questions and Answers The Answer Man 

A “Peach” Column J. R. O'Neill 
Discovered on the Map of the U. S. 

Oh, Yes, I Do Remember! Jordan Robinson 
Verse 

Plays and Players Cal. York 


News and Comment from the Studios. 
Why Do They Do It? 

Comment by the Movie-Goers. 
Miss Van Wyck Says: 

Answers to Fashion Correspondents. 
Showing Them to the Indians 


Movies on Wheels. 


Addresses of the leading motion picture 
studios will be found on Page 8. 
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Paying Off 
Your Debt 
of Gratitude 


IVE minutes’ time 

and your obliga- 

tion to the producer 

of the best photoplay 
of 1920 is cleared. 

Perhaps you have 
wished for some ade- 
quate method of ex- 
pressing your thanks 
to the maker of that 
photoplay which most 
pleased you. 

Here is that way. 
On page 29 is an 
announcement of the 
details of 


Photoplay 

Magazine's 

Medal of 
Honor 


to be awarded to the pro- 
ducer whose vision, faith 
and organization made 
the Best Photoplay 
possible. 


You are to be judge. 


Read Page 29—Then 
Send in Your Vote! 
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“To me there is nothing so alluring in music as 
the soft strains of. the mandolin or banjo. To all 
my friends I can*confidently recommend Lyon & 
Healy Stringed Instruments —they are perfect.” 


—GLORIA SWANSON 


. 
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You Can 
Quickly Learn! 


y Our NEW Own Make 
Mandolin Banjo 


Be popular! If you play the mandolin or banjo you will be wel- 
comed everywhere—at gatherings and social events of all kinds. 
Besides, there is a decided personal enjoyment in playing the popular 
music of the day. Either the banjo or mandolin harmonizes well 
with other instruments—both are easily played and easily carried. 


Lyon & Healy Own Make Mandolin 


The finest mandolin made; has violin back. Easily packed and 
carried. Beautifully finished, full-toned and sturdy. Priced from 
$65 to $100. Mandolas, $125, Mandocellos, $150. 


Lyon & Healy Professional Banjos and Mandolin Banjos 
Everywhere known as the best. The patented truss construction 
gives that ‘“‘snappy tone.” The choice of professionals, and the 
proper instruments for beginners. Prices $35 to $100. 





6-Day Free Trial—Easy Terms 
Try your Lyon & Healy mandolin or banjo for six days. Your 
money refunded if you are not completely satisfied. Easy purchase 
terms can be arranged. For full details, mail coupon below. 


Designed for Jazz 
Instantly a favorite with 

chestra Players because 
of its Great Volume, Supe- 
rior Tone, Perfect Scale and 
Easy Action. 


Bernardo De Pace, the 
World’s Famous Man- 
dolin Virtuoso, says: 
**The scientific methods of 
the Master Violin Builder, 
as evidenced by the gradu- 
ated Top and Back, Com- 
pensating Bridge and Tail- 
plese. render your Own 

akeMandolinacoustically 
perfect. Its wonderful tone 
and flawless scale make it 
The Supreme Mandolin.”’ 





LYON & HEALY Stringed Instruments 


sem Eee eee eee eee 























a - 
EVERYTHING KNOWN 63-71 JACKSON BLVD. B LYON & HEALY, 63-71 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
IN MUSIC CHICAGO a Please send me catalogs and prices on Banjos O Mandolins O 
Founded 1864 t 
@ Name 
Unlimited Guarantee on every Own Make Instrument ‘ 
Leading music merchants everywhere can supply you a Street... 
B City 
—i 
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NORMA TALMADGE 


awho is now working 


on her next picture, 





“Regeneration Isle” 





HEN you see a First National trademark on the screen, you know that it stands 
not only for fascinating entertainment, but the highest quality in production. 


This is because First National pictures are made by independent artists in their own 
studios —- 
of the highest artistry and entertainment value. 


stars and producers who have no other aim in view than to present pictures 
Unhampered by outside influences, 
they are free to carry out their highest ideals. 


Associated First National Pictures, Inc., is a nation wide organization of independent 
theatre owners who are banded together to foster the production of more artistic pictures 
and who are striving for the constant betterment of screen entertainment. 


First National accepts for exhibition purposes the work of independent artists strictly on 
its merit as the best in screen entertainment. 


Associated First National Pictures, Inc. 





NATIONAL 
PICTURES 





cAsk Your Theatre Owner If He 
Has a First National Franchise 


























Gaatehd Learn Piano 
This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
player of prancer organ at quarter usu: 
cost. It shows why one lesson with an 
mxpert is worth a dozen other lessons 
r. Quinn’s famous Written Method 
includes all of the many important mod- 
ern improvements in teaching music. 
rings right to your the great advantages of conservatory 
a For thet beajnner or experienced players. Endorsed by great 
artists. Successful iff duates everywhere. Scientific, yet easy to 
understand. Fully illustrated. All music tree. Diploma granted. 
riTe Topay For Free Boo! pao, 
Quinn Conservatory, Studio PH-27 Columbia Read, BOSTON 25, MASS, ide’ and * he 


COSTUME DESIGNING LESSONS 
-- FREE -- 


Women—Girls—15 or over, can easily learn 
\ Dress and Costume Designing during their 
spare moments. e 

Coupon 


2 
In 10 Weeks jf Coupon PERFECT SALES CO., 140 N. May- 
Besigner> Peequentiy Pd Department L-641 


J Rochester, N.Y. Kindly field Ave., Dept. 54 Chicago, Ill, 

to 100 a Week # sample lessons in. Dress 5 
ed $10 pertors fond “Costume Designing. | MAIL T0 CLEVELAND false teeth, old and broken 
in their own homes jewelry, diamonds, watches, 
magneto points, old gold, silver, platinum, War Bonds 


Every mother. 
and Stamps. Highest prices paid. (Cash by return 
mail. Goods returned in 10days if you’ re not satisfied. 


STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally 
trained men win high positions 
and big success in business and 
Public life. Greater opportu- 
nities now than ever er hetere. Be 
433 E="s10.000 a er. Law- 


$20,000 Annually 

ie you Ss me oto" = can train at home 
= spare time, We prepare you for bar examina- 
in ss i—? Money refunded according to our 


f dissa Degree o' 
Boarantes dso sful students s enrolled. 
tore, “We! aa all text material i; i 
booke our valuab eee 
FREE, Send for =m -NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 7302-LChicago 


“BOW LEGS and KNOCK- 
KNEES” UNSIGHTLY 


SEND FOR BOOKLET SHOWING PHOTOS OF MEN WITH 
ano witwour THE PERFECT LEG FORMS 














































Costume Designing. OHIO SMELTING & REFINING CO., 204 Lennox Bidg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Studio Directory 


For the convenience of our readers 
who may desire the addresses of film 
companies we give the principal active 
ones below. The first is the business 
office; (s) indicates a studio; in some 
cases both are at one address. 


ASSOCIATED PRODUCERS, INC. 
729 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 

(s) Maurice Tourneur, Culver City, Cal. 

(s) Thos. H. Ince, Culver City, Cal 
J. Parker Reads Jr., Ince Studios, Cul- 
ver City, Cal. 

(s) Mack Sennett, Edendale, Cal. 

(s) Marshall Neilan, Hollywood Studios, 
a Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 

al. 

(s) Allan Dwan, Hollywood Studios, 6642 
Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 

(s) Geo. Loane Tucker, Brunton Studios, 
Hollywood, Cal. 

King Vidor Productions, 7200 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 

BLACKTON PRODUCT IONS, INC., Bush 
House, Aldwych, Strand, London, England. 

ROBERT BRUNTON STUDIOS, 5300 Melrose 
Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

CHRISTIE FILM CORP., 6101 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood, Cal. 

EDUCATIONAL FILMS CORP., of America. 
370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C 

FIRST NATIONAL EXHIBITORS’ CIRCUIT, 
INC., 6 West 48th St., New York; 

R. A. Walsh Prod., 
5341 Melrose Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carter De Haven, Prod., 
Louis B. Mayer Studios, L. A. 
Anita Stewart Co., 3800 Mission Road, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louis B. Mayer Productions, 3800 Mission 
Road, Los Angeles Cal 
Norma and Constance Talmadge Studio, 
318 East 48th St., New York. 
Katherine MacDonald Productions, 
—- and Girard Sts., Los Angeles, 
al. 
David M. Hartford, Prod., 
3274 West 6th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hope Hampton, Prod., Peerless Studios, 
Fort Lee, N. J. 
(s) Chas. Ray, 1428 Fleming St., Los Angeles. 

FOX FILM CORP., (s) 10th Ave. and 55th St., 
ag York; (s) 1401 Western Ave., Hollywood, 

al. 

GARSON STUDIOS, INC., 1845 Alessandro St., 
Edendale, Cal. 

GOLDWYN FILM CORP., 469 Fifth Ave., New 
York; (s) Culver City, Cal. 

HAMPTON, JESSE B., STUDIOS, 1425 Flem- 
ing St., Hollywood, Cal. 

(s) HART, WM. S. PRODUCTIONS, 1215 
Bates St., Hollywood, Cal. 

HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS, 6642 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 

— ATIONAL FILMS, INC., 729 Seventh 

Ave., N. ¥.C. (s) Second Ave. and 127th 
St. _ N. ¥. 

METRO PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, 
New York; (s) 3 West 61st St., New York, 
and 1025 Lillian Way, Hollywood, Cal. 

PARAMOUNT ARTCRAFT CORPORATION, 
485 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Famous Players Studio, Pierce Ave. and 


6th St., Long Island City, N. Y 
Lasky Studio, Hollywood, Cal. 

PATHE EXCHANGE, Pathe Bldg., 35 W. 45th 
St., New York. 

REALART PICTURES CORPORATION, 469 
Fifth Ave., New York; (s) 211 North Occi- 
dental Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

ROBERTSON-COLE PRODUCTIONS, 723 
Seventh Ave., New York; Currier Bldg., Los 


Angeles; (s) corner Gower and Melrose Sts., ' 


Hollywood, Cal. 

ROTHACKER FILM MFG. CO., 1339 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 

SELZNICK PICTURES CORP., 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York; (s) 807 East 175th St., New 
York, and West Fort Lee, N. J. 

UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York. 

Mary Pickford Co., Brunton Studios, 
Hollywood, Cal.; Douglas Fairbanks 
Studios, Holly wood, Cal.; Charles Chaplin 
ae. 1416 LaBrea Ave.; Hollywood, 
al. 
D. W. Griffith Studios, Orienta Point, 
Mamaroncck, N. Y. 

UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO., 1600 Broad- 

way, New York; (s) Universal City, Cal. 

VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1600 Broadway, New York; (s) East 15th St. 
and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
1708 Talmadge St., Hollywood, Cal. 
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LOUISE FAZENDA - RUTH 





In ““The Wonder Book for Writers,”? which we will send to yu ABSOLUTELY FREE, these famous Movie 


ROLAND 






“% ae 


RUTH STONEHOUSE - MAY ALLISON 





Stars point out the easiest way to turn your ideas into stories and photoplays and become @ successful writer. 


Millions of’ People Can Write 
Stories and Photoplays and 
Dont Know It. 


HIS is the 


startling 


assertion re- 


cently made by one of the highest 


paid writers in the world. Is 
astonishing statement true? 


his 
Can 


it be possible there are countless thou- 
sands of people yearning to write, who 
really can and simply haven't found it out? 
Well, come to think of it, most anybody 


can tell a story. 


Why can’t most anybody 


write a story? Why is writing supposed to 


be a rare gift that few possess? 


Isn’t this 


only another of the Mistaken Ideas the 


past has handed down to us? 
nobody dreamed man could fly. 


Yesterday 
To-day 


he dives like a swallow ten thousand feet 





LETTERS LIKE THIS 
ARE POURING IN! 


“I wouldn’t take a million dol- 
lars for it."—MARY WATSON, 
Farmmont, W. Va. 


“It is worth its weight in gold.” 
MOCKWITZ, New CastTte, 


y obstacle that 

recess can be mastered through 
this simple but thorough system 
—MRS OLIVE MICHAUX, 
CuarRverot, Pa. 


menaces 





“It contains a gold mine of val- 
uable suggestions.” ENA BAI- 
LEY, Mr. Vernon, Iu. 


“T can only say that I am amazed 
that it is possible to set forth the 
principles of short story and photo- 
play writing in such a clear, concise 
manner ' GORDON 
MATHEWS, Monrtreat, Can. 

“I received Your Irving System 
some time aco t is the most ‘re- 
markable thing I have ever seen. 
Mr. Irving certainly has made story 
and play writing amazi: zly simple 
and easy ALFRED HORTO, 
Niacara Fats, N. Y. 

“Of all the compositions I have 
read on this subject, find yours 
the most helpful to aspiring au- 
thors.""-HAZEL SIMPSON NAY- 
LOR, Literary Eprror, Motion 
Picture MaGazine 


“With this volume before him, 
the veriest novice should be able 
to build stories or photoplays that 
will find a ready market. ‘The best 
treatise of its kind I have encoun- 
tered in 24 years of newspaper and 
literary work.” H. PIERCE 
WELLER, Mawsacixe’ Eprrtor, 
Tue Bincuampton Press. 


“When I first sow your ad T was 
working in a shop for $30 a week 
Always having worked with my 
hands, I doubted my ability to 
make money with my brain. So it 
was with much skepticism that I 
sent for your Easy Method of Writ- 
ing. When the System arrived, I 
carefully studied it evenings after 
work. Within a month I had com- 

leted two plays, one of which sold 
i $500, the other for $450. I un- 
hesitatingly say that I owe it all 
to the Irving System.”’—HELEN 
KINDON, Attastic City, N. J. 











above the earth and 
laughs down at the 
tiny mortal atoms 
of his fellow-men 
below! So Yester- 
day’s “impossibil- 
we @ : 

ity” is a reality to- 
day. 

‘*‘The time will 
come,”’ writes the same 
authority, ‘“‘when mil- 
lions of people will be 
writers — there will be 
countless thousands of 
playwrights, novelists, 
scenario, magazine and 
newspaper writers — 
they are coming, com- 
ing—a whole new world 
of them!’ And do you 
know what these writ- 
ers-to-be are doing 
now? Why, they are 
the men —armies of 
them—young and old, 
now doing mere clerical 
work in offices, keep- 
ing books, selling mer- 
chandise, or even driv- 
ing trucks, running ele- 
vators, street cars, 
waiting on tables, work- 
ing at barber chairs, 
following the plow, or 
teaching schools in the 
rural districts; and 
women, young and old, 
by scores, now pound- 
ing typewriters,or 
standing behind coun- 
ters, or running spin- 
dles in factories, bend- 
ing over sewing ma- 


chines, or doing housework. Yes—you may laugh— 
but these are The Writers of Tomorrow. 


For writing isn't only for geniuses as most people 
think. Don't you believe the Creator gave you a sltory- 
writing faculty just as He did the greatest writer? 
Only maybe you are simply “‘bluffed”’ by the thought 
that you “haven't the gift."" Many people are 
simply afraid to try. Or if they do try, and their 
first efforts don’t satisfy, they simply give up in 
despair, and that ends it. They’re through. They 
never try again. Yet if, by some lucky chance, they 
had first learned the simple rules of writing, and then 
given the imagination free rein, they might have 
astonished the world! 


a writer. First, to learn the ordinary principles 

of writing. Second, to learn to exercise your 
faculty of Thinking. By exercising a thing you 
develop it. Your Imagination is something like your 
right arm. The more you use it the stronger it gets. 
The principles of writing are no more complex than 
the principles of spelling, arithmetic, or any other 
simple thing that anybody knows. Writers learn 
to piece together a story as easily as a child sets up 
a miniature house with his toy blocks. It is amaz- 
ingly easy after the mind grasps the simple ‘‘know 
how.”’ A little study, a little patience, a little con- 
fidence, and the thing that looks hard often turns 
out to be just as easy as it seemed difficult. 


et two things are essential in order to become 


Thousands of people imagine they need a fine 
education in order to write. Nothing is farther from 
the truth. Many of the greatest writers were the 
poorest scholars. People rarely learn to write at 
schools. They may get the principles there, but they 
really learn to write from the great, wide, open, bound- 
less Book of Humanity! Yes, seething all around 
you, every day, every hour, every minute, in the 
whirling vortex—the flotsam and jetsam of Life— 
even in your own home, at work or play, are endless 
incidents for stories and plays—a wealth of material, 
a world of things happening. Every one of these has 
the seed of a story or play in it. Think! If you 
went to a fire, or saw an accident, you could come 
home and tell the folks all about it. Unconsciously 
you would describe it all very realistically. And if 
somebody stood by and wrote down exactly what 
you said, you might be amazed to find your story 
would sound just as interesting as many you've read 
in magazines or seen on the screen. Now, you will 
naturally say, ‘“‘Well, if Writing is as simple as you 
say it is, why can’t J learn to write?’’ Who says 
you can't? 


ISTEN! A wonderful FREE book has recently 
been written on this very subject—a book that 
tells all about the Irving System—a Startling 

New Easy Method of Writing Stories and Photo- 
plays. This amazing book, called ‘The Wonder Book 
for Writers,’’ shows how easily stories'and plays are 
conceived, written, perfected, sold. How many who 
don’t dream they can write, suddenly find it out. 
How the Scenario Kings and the Story Queens live 
and work. How bright men and women, without any 


special experience, learn to their own amazement 
that their simplest Ideas may furnish brilliant plots 
How one’s own Imagination 


for Plays and Stories. 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


may provide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that bring 
Happy Success and Handsome Cash Royalties. How 
new writers get their names into print. How to tell 
if you ARE a writer. How to develop your “‘story 
fancy,”’ weave clever word-pictures and unique, 
thrilling, realistic plots. How your friends may be 
your worst judges. How to avoid discouragement 
and the pitfalls of Failure. How to WIN! 


This surprising book is ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
No charge. No obligation. YOUR copy is waiting 
for you. Write for it NOW. GET IT. IT’S 
YOURS. Then you can pour your whole soul into 
this magic new enchantment that has come into your 
life—story and play writing. The lure of it, the love 
of it, the luxury of it will fill your wasted hours and 
dull moments with profit and pleasure. You will 
have this noble, absorbing, money making new pro- 
fession! And all in your spare time, without inter- 
fering with your regular job. Who says you can't 
make ‘‘easy money”’ with your brain! Who says you 
can't turn your Thoughts into cash! Who says you 
can’t make your dreams come true! Nobody knows 
—BUT THE BOOK WILL TELL YOU. 


So why waste any more time wondering, dreaming, 
waiting? Simply fill out the coupon below—you're 
not BUYING anything, you're getting it ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. A book that may prove the Book 
of Your Destiny. A Magic Book through which 
men and women young and old may learn to turn 
their spare hours into cash! 


Get your letter in the mail before you sleep to- 
night. Who knows—it may mean for you the Dawn 
of a New To-morrow! Just address The Authors’ 
Press, Dept. 33, Auburn, New York. 


This Book FREE 
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} THE AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 33, Auburn, N.Y- 
1Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE “The Wonder 
j Book for Writers.” This does not obligate me 
i in any way. [Print your name plainly in pencil] 
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“*She had longed to be suc- 


cessful, gay, triumphant” 


Copyright, 1921, by The Andrew Jergens Co 


When failure * 


hurts the most _ 


RE you having the good times other 

girls have? Or when you come 
home from the party where you longed 
to be successful, gay, triumphant—do 
you suffer from a feeling of disappoint- 
ment—defeat? 

Many a girl is made awkward and 
self-conscious merely through the knowl- 
edge that she has an unattractive com- 
plexion—that her skin is spoiled by 
blackheads or ugly little blemishes—is 


dull and colorless, or coarse in texture. 
Yet with the right care you can 


Asa 


matter of fact, your skin changes in 


change any of these conditions. 


spite of you—each day old skin dies and 
new takes its place. By using the right 
treatment you can give this new skin 
the clear smoothness and lovely fresh 


color you have always longed for. 


What is the matter with your 
skin? 
Perhaps your skin is spoiled by that 
most distressing trouble—the continual 
breaking out of ugly little blemishes. 


To free your skin from blemishes, 
begin, tonight, to use this treatment: 


Just before you go to bed, wash in the 
usual way with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and warm water, finishing witha 
dash of cold water. Then dip the tips 
of your fingers in warm water and rub 
them on the cake of Woodbury’s until 
they are covered with a heavy cream- 
like lather. Cover each blemish with 
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a thick coat of this and leave it on for 
ten minutes. ‘Then rinse very care- 
fully, first with clear hot water, then 
with cold. 


Supplement this treatment with the 
regular use of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
in your daily toilet. This will help to 
keep the new skin that is constantly form- 
ing free from blemishes. 


How you can tell that your skin 
is responding 

The very first time you use this treat- 
ment it will leave your skin with a 
slightly drawn, tight feeling. Do not 
regard this as a disadvantage—it is an 
indication that the treatment is déing 
you good, for it means that your skin is 
responding in the right way to a more 
thorough and stimulating kind of cleans- 
ing. After one or two treatments this 
drawn feeling will disappear, and your 
skin will gain a new clearness and 
loveliness. 

Special treatments for each one of the 
commoner skin troubles—for an oily 
black- 


heads, etc., are given in the famous 


skin, conspicuous nose pores, 


booklet of treatments that is wrapped 
around every cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, at 
any drugstore or toilet goods counter— 
begin tonight the treatment your skin 


needs. Within a week or ten days you 


Sony, 


will notice a marked improvement in 
your complexion. 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury's lasts 
for a month or six weeks of any treat- 
ment and for general cleansing use. 


“*Your treatment for one week’’ 


Send 25 cents for a dainty miniature set 
of the Woodbury skin preparations, 
containing the treatment booklet, ‘‘A 
Skin You Love to Touch;”’ atrial size 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap; and 
samples of the new Woodbury Facial 
Cream, Woodbury’s Cold Cream, and 
Facial Powder. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 507 Spring Grove Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. If you live in Canada, 


address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 507 Sherbrcoke Street, Perth, 
Ontario. 









Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


Alfred Cheney Johnston 


ERE in the glitt’ring panoply of war—at least, that’s what we take the costume 
for—comes Mary Thurman, fair as any flow’r, princess of many a gilded 
glorious hour. (’Tis plain to see that Mary’s nose is moulded for a profile pose.) 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


NOTHER blonde we introduce to fame, with eyes as blue as yon cerulean sky: 
Claire Windsor is the maiden’s name; you'll hear more of her, bye-and-byé. 
(And we’re informed just on the quiet, the hair is true; she doesn’t dye it.) 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


ANST hear the strumming of the sweet guitar? Canst gaze into her limpid 
eyes? Canst measure all the swains’ sad sighs? Ah, Bebe, what a minx you 
are! (But though her ways are proper, from making eyes, no one can stop her.) 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


ARRYMORE! A name to conjure with as well. This one of the family’s 
Lionel. Sturdy and stern as he appears, he’s skilled for laughter as for tears. 
(The picture’s good; but for the verse, it scarcely could be any worse.) 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


AYE Prince, Youth must be served as well. So look upon the portrait, this young 
face. May Collins, cast this way the spell of thy fresh beauty and thy grace. 
(They make us think of rare red roses, these shy and wide-eyed girlish poses.) 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


LANCHE SWEET! A name one can’t forget, a name entwined with yester- 
days. But Blanche is still the same, you bet, with graceful charm and winning 
ways. (She’s changed a bit, you’ll see; but sweet she’ll always be.) 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


O#, FLORENCE VIDOR, tell me, pray, why do you look so stern today? Why 
don’t you fetch your charming laugh when you sit for your photograph? (Oh, 
Florence Vidor, do be good, and smile the way you know you should!) 
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This dainty little 
dress had been 
worn and washed 
52 times before 
this picture was 
taken! 








F you saw this dress you probably 
would say that it couldn’t be washed— 
its French organdy is so sheer and its wool 
embroidery is in such delicate shades of 
rose, lavender, green, blue and yellow. 


But the mother who bought it for her little girl has washed it fifty-two 
times with Ivory Flakes, and everybody thinks it is brand new. Its lovely 
green is as bright as ever—not a bit of color has run from the dainty wool 
flowers or from the black yarn button-holing that trims sleeves and neck 
—not a thread is broken. 


Such records are the usual—not the unusual—thing with Ivory Flakes. 
It is so remarkably and uniformly safe because it is simply the flaked form 
of genuine Ivory Soap, the same soap that has been proving for forty-two 
years that it does not harm any fabric that water alone does not harm. 


A package of Ivory Flakes and your bathroom washbow] are all you need 
to keep your pretty clothes and your children’s garments fresh and lovely. 
Try it and see how it prolongs their beauty. 


IVORY soar FLAKES 


Makes pretty clothes last longer 


Send for FREE SAMPLE 


and simple directions for the care of delicate fabrics | 
and- colors. Address Section 45-‘5F, Department 

of Home Economics, The Procter & Gamble Co., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Land of Might-Have-Been 


VERY boy and girl believes implicitly in a splendid destiny. He is sure 
of vast accomplishment, of power, of fame. She is sure of changeless 
admiration, of luxury, of perfect love. ' 


As the spring of youth ripens into adult summer these dreams are blurred, 
one by one; each day, somehow, the end of the rainbow seems farther away. 


But it 1s the nature of hope to endure through changing its form. Success 
lies always in the magic palm of tomorrow; tonight may be silent, but the 
trumpet of triumph will ring in the morning; sudden fortune will vanquish the 
infirmity of advancing years. And at the last we look to our children to perform 
the tasks and reap the rewards in the performing and reaping of which we, 
somehow, have failed. 


The historians of art, strangely enough, have seldom seen it as the vicarious 
triumphs of personal failure. The chroniclers tell us that the caveman celebrated 
his huntings and his conquests in' those vaunting pictures drawn in chalk upon 
the walls of his rocky den. But is it not as likely that those great kills are the 
kills he wished to make—and, somehow, didn’t; that the victories are victories 
of which he dreamed—but which were only partially turned into conquering 
fact? 





The sculptors of Greece left in their marble women a perfect beauty which 
was probably a collection of attributes, and not the glory of any single female. 
The painters of the Renaissance embalmed the splendors of their kindling age, 
but not its ignorance, its uncleanness. The Romance was born to perpetuate 
the loves and prowesses of Knights as they should have been—and weren't. 


To increasing millions the Photoplay is the Youthful Vision, glorified. 
The witch-doctors in the state-houses talk of it as adolescent philandering—it 
as no such thing! It 1s the clearing of bright love for the woman who has some- 
how lost her way in a forest of work and graying hair and worrying children. 
It is that fine triumph for the father, who, somehow, missed his millions in 
trying to pay off the thousand-dollar mortgage. It 1s the thrill of action for the 
old man whose muscles atrophied at a desk. It is peace for the lonely wanderer 
who has lost his own in too stern search for it. 


The Photoplay is pre-eminently the Land of Might-Have-Been. 












































ELINOR —the Tiger 


Weeks, ‘‘that in some previous incarnation cach of 

our souls dwelt.in the body of an animal."’ Mr. 
Barton, a-sketching along pepper-shaded Hollywood Bou- 
levard, accordingly ranged into prehistoric time and caught 
this flaming Titian spirit when she was a little Royal 
Bengal. Mr. Barton, by the way, is now art-director for 
Rex Ingram, who recently and with great success tamed 
not only four wild horses, but an apocalypse. In the 
smaller picture Mr. Ingram—-standing—and Mr. Barton 
are designing a new production. The hand on Mr. 
Barton's left arm belongs to Alice Terry. 


‘| BELIEVE.” affirms Mrs. Glyn, architect of ‘‘ Three 




















Is Marriage a 


Do you agree with 
Mr. Hughes that 


Courtship is a boomerang? 

Wedding is an illusion? 

Life long devotion a joke? 
and that 

If a man has a wife he doesn’t 

like, he should get rid of her 

as soon as possible? 


_ ARRIAGE is the 
greatest bunco 
game in the 
world.” 

There are very few people 
who have the courage to tell 
the truth—or what they be- 
lieve to be the truth—about 
anything, much less mar- 
riage. 

Rupert Hughes is one of 
them. 

The fact that his keen 
sense of humor usually leads 
him to be light, witty, face- 
tious about it, doesn’t pre- 
vent him from voicing 
strange, fundamental ideas 
without fear or favor. 

It is the generally ac- 
cepted theory that the less 
said seriously about the in- 
stitution of modern, mo- 
nogamous marriage, the 
better. 

Nevertheless, ‘‘Mar- 
riage,” says Rupert Hughes, 
“is the greatest bunco game 
in the world.” 

And he says it, dog-on 
him, in black and white. 

It is a sub-title in his new 
picture ‘‘Dangerous Curves 
Ahead,” just completed on the Goldwyn lot, where Mr. Hughes 
is now a member of the group of E. A’s (Eminent Authors). 
The picture deals with married life ‘‘as is,” and since it comes 
from the pen of the man who wrote “The 13th Commandment” 
and ‘“‘We Can’t Have Everything” it is bound to receive at 
least respectful consideration from the public. And it is there 
that the above dynamic phrase appears. 

We lunched together in the Goldwyn cafeteria—you always 
have to lunch with these people if you’re ever to see them off a 
set—and I asked him to explain to me just what he meant. I 
agreed with him, but I wondered if he meant what I meant. 

He is a fascinating man to listen to—this famous novelist. I 
think I have never met a man who so thoroughly enjoyed talk- 
ing and it’s so refreshing nowadays to meet anyone who has 
any enthusiasm about anything. If he were less interesting, if 
he had less vital and thrilling things to say, he would be over- 
powering, eventually tiresome, because human beings, even 
interviewers, have only a certain capacity for listening. As it 
is, he holds you alert every moment, afraid that he will stop, 
hoping each time he touches a new theme that he will elaborate 
it fully. What he says is always so unusual, so brilliant, so 
mirth-provoking, and very often so deep that you have to put 
on your mental diving clothes to follow. 





Rupert Hughes is a novelist, photoplaywright, musician and 

composer. A camera-man caught him as he was improvising 

at the piano ona Goldwyn stage during the filming of “Dan- 
gerous Curves Ahead.” 


Bunco Game? 


As explained by 
Rupert Hughes, 


to 
Adela Rogers St. Johns 


Illustrated by stills from Mr. Hughes’ original 
photoplay, “Dangerous Curves Ahead,” to 
be released by Goldwyn in the fall. 


He is the only person I 
have ever interviewed where 
my part in the ordeal con- 
sisted of ‘‘How-do-you-do” 
and ‘‘Thank you--good-by.” 
He needs no promptings, no 
coaxings, no guiding hand. 
He is a thinker—a man ac- 
customed to thoroughly 
digesting a subject. He 
speaks from his thoughts, 
never from his emotions, 
and a remarkable, intense 
study of history and life 
gives him a_ background 
filled with incident, color, 
and experience. 

A small man, rather in- 
clined to plumpness, but of 
distinguished appearance, 
nevertheless. A round, gen- 
ial, sympathetic face, with 
black, snapping eyes indica- 
tive of his stupendous men- 
tal activity, a strong, dogged 
jaw, almost obstinate, and 
a kindly, humorous, human 
mouth. 

“There isn’t anything in 
the world,” began Rupert 
Hughes, in a clear voice that 
clips each word very de- 
cisively, ‘‘about which so 
much is thought, said, and written as marriage. Everybody is 
married, has been married, or is in danger of getting married. 
Besides, it is far from being a sex problem alone. It is social, 
economic, political. It is so important that Bernard Shaw 
once said of it, ‘There is no shirking it; if marriage cannot be 
made to produce something better than we are, marriage will 
have to go, or else the nation will have to go.’ (Of course he 
was talking about England.) 

‘Now in the first place, let us discuss facts, not opinions, nor 
emotions, nor philosophies. I know of nothing which the 
average man or woman meets so seldom as a fact. 

“For instance, one of the logical facts of marriage is that if a 
man has a wife he doesn’t like, he should get rid of her as soon 
as he possibly can. 

“If a man gets a cinder in his eye, he takes it out, or gets 
somebody to take it out for him, because it annoys and pains 
him and interferes with his business in life. He doesn’t go 
about holding on to it and saying, ‘God put this cinder in my 
eye, therefore I must let it remain there.’ Or, if-he asks a 
friend to take it out, the friend doesn’t throw up his hands in 
horror and say ‘This cinder and this eye which God hath joined 
let no man put asunder,’ or words to that effect. 

“Yet that’s the kind of bunco that marriage is full of. 
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“It’s a bunco game from its very beginning—the courtship. 
“Sanely considered, do you know of any other one thing 
that contains so much pure bunk as courtship? I don’t. 
“Two human beings, who are about to enter into a contract 
to spend all the rest of their earthly lives together, to eat, 
sleep, work, play, suffer, enjoy, as one—go through 
days, weeks, months, years of systematic and 
elaborate deception, with the prime object of 
fooling other. Like a couple of 
crooked horse traders, they deliberately 
set about to display only their best 
gaits and chuckling gleefully 
over every defect they ‘put over’ on 
each other. 
“Courtship might be described 
as a sowing of boomerangs—with 
marriage as the harvest. 
“The girl wears her 
and her best 
She displays her best in charm 
and disposition. Her main 
object is to keep her busband- 
to-be from knowing that she 
has a temper like Cleopatra 
and a 34-inch waist. Small 
brother is the only one who 
ever inadvertently breaks up 
the family conspiracy of bun- 
co. And of course all this 
goes the other way round, too. 
“The old vaudeville jokes 
about the bride who celebrated 
her bridal night by removing 
her hair and some of her teeth, 
is founded upon deep _psy- 
chology. ; 
“It was once my ambition to 
write a play, in which several en- 
gaged, or about-to-be engaged, cou- 
ples on a house party, were suddenly 
involved in a combination of circum- 
stances which automatically displayed 
their worst sides in everything physical 
and mental—and then what happened. 
‘*‘But my wife 
wouldn’t let me. 
“Yet after you’re 
married, it’s an even 
monev bet that the tics of matrimony... . . It's an 
most ‘adoring couple even bet that the most adoring cou- 
in the world will have 
moments, hours, of 
matrimonial existence 
when they are con- 
scious only of their 
partner’s faults, and 
all virtue flies out the 
window. Then they 
exclaim, ‘This is the 
original shell game.’ 
‘*Now some horses, 
for example, break 


each 


coats, 


best 


dresses smiles. 


(Above “Quarrels are the gymnas- 


ple will have moments, hours, when 
they are conscious only of their 
: ’ 
partner s faults.” 
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easily in double har- oe X a 


ness. Some never oe ‘ 
work well any other a 
way. Some, on the 
other hand, have to 
be tied, whipped and 
beaten into it, after 
which they may make 
the best team horses 
in the world. Others 
never will travel dou- 
ble, no matter what 
you do. 
‘*And no good 
horseman is obsessed with the idea that merely putting them in 
double harness is going to make them work well together. 
‘Nevertheless, it is the generally-accepted theory that the 
magic spell of marriage, in the case of human beings, imme- 
diately overcomes all such difficulties. A bit of hocus-pocus 
with a ring, a few words that if you study them carefully will 


appall you with their absurdities, a lot of illusions about veils, 
orange blossoms—and human nature is altered, all is rosy, 
life-long devotion and happiness have been arranged. 

““Now what is the use of all that? 

“It isn’t true. It never has been true. 

“Then these two, deluded mortals, whom Society 
and that strange emotion called love have 
combined to blindfcld to every essential fact 
and every atom of necessary education, 
are put on a train marked Paradise. 
And even their mothers and fathers, 
who have been wrecked on that same 
line, smile moistly and say ‘Isn’t it 
beautiful?’ If by any chance that 
train is side-tracked, runs up a 
spur into a gravel bank, or goes 
off the track completely, they 
mustn’t get out and walk, they 
mustn’t above all things call for 
help, or ask to be hauled out. 
No, there they are and there 
they must stay. 

‘That is the sort of obvious 
idiocy that it seems to me we 
should outgrow. 

“You can’t tell much about 
marriage—I grant you that. 
‘Some like it hot and some 
like it cold’ as we said in the 
nursery rhyme. There are 
women who worry themselves 
to death if a man doesn’t save 

his money, and there are 

women who despise him if he 

does. There are women who 

loathe a man if he ever looks in a 

mirror, and there are others who 

will drag him all over town and 

dress him up in pink shirts and 

lavender neckties. There are women 

who die at the mere thought that 

their husbands are aware of a female 

sex still existing outside themselves— 

and there are others who can stand infi- 

delity better than the 

myriad forms of pet- 

ty sins, such as mis- 

chief - making, lying, 

idleness, discourtesy. 

In other words, some 

women would rather 

be married to Bill 

Sykes than Uriah 
Heap. 

“So, as I say, you 
can’t tell anything 
about marriage. But 
at least you can take 
every precaution, and 
every advantage pos- 
sible. Let courtship 
become a period not 
of rosy deceit but of 
honest trial acquaint- 
ance. For obvious 
moral reasons, I do 
not advocate trial 
marriage. But I 
don’t see why the 
period of courtship 
should not serve 
many of its practical 
aims, and become an 
open, decent endeavor 
tobecomeacquainted. 

“Of course there 
are thousands of husbands and wives who never get acquainted. 
Perhaps it’s just as well. 

“Another tradition of the bunco game of marriage is that 
certain professions—especially certain arts—cause matrimonial 
grief—that temperament is confined toa select number of occu- 
pations; that it is safer to marry a blacksmith than a sculptor. 


(Below) “Courtship is a sort of 
boomerang. <a girl wears 
her best dresses and smiles. She 
displays her best in charm and dis- 
position as | a conspiracy of 


bunco. 








“As a matter of fact, street car conductors have just as 
many chances for infidelity as actors, and the most temper- 
amental man I ever knew was a mechanic. 

‘“T once wrote a book about the love affairs of great musicians. 
Musicians are supposedly the last word in temperament, are 
supposed to be given to strange and unusual love vagaries, and 


to wild and untamed ideas con- 
‘ cerning the tender passion. 

“Yet in my investigation, I 
discovered that Bach had two 
wives—at different times—and 
twenty children, to whom he 
was completely devoted and 
that he was an exemplary hus- 
band and father; that Handel, 
who at one time ran an opera 
company, had absolutely no 
use for women; when one prima 
donna annoyed him he held 
her out of the second story win- 
dow and threatened to drop her 
if she didn’t behave; that Bee- 
thoven had thirty-six passion- 
ate love affairs and never mar- 
ried at all, while Mozart was 
married, adored his wife with a 
deep tenderness, was very hap- 
py with her, but was sweetly 
and more or less casually un- 
faithful to her all his life, in 
spite of which she spent the 
years after his death writing a 
beautiful and inspired history 
of his life, in collaboration with 
her second husband! 

“Could there be four more 
widely different histories? 

‘Nor are men and women so 
different. That is one of the 
oldest bunco game rules in the 
world. Of course, there are 
women who prefer any kind of 
matrimonial hell to single 
blessedness and there are men 
who are as much domestic ani- 
mals as cows. There are also 
women who regard the mar- 
riage tie with the same degree 
of reverence as the celebrated 
Don Juan. 

“Naturalists say that the 
only true love affairs are among 
the birds. I never saw any 
great evidences of marital fidel- 
ity around my chicken yard. 

“The greatest joke about the 
whole thing is the theory of 
permanency being a moral 
necessity in marriage, re- 
gardless of what price is 
paid by man, woman, or 
by common decency. 
The only philosophy I 
have about marriage is 
divorce. 

“Divorce should be 
as simple, inexpensive 
and private as marriage. 

“You don’t ask people 
why they want to get mar- 
ried. 

“You shouldn’t ask them 





why they want to get divorced. 
“Inany game that’s straight you 

can always get up and cash in when- 

It ought to be that 


ever you want to. 
way with marriage. 


‘If you leave the door open, even a cell doesn’t seem like a 
If the door of divorce is left open on marriage, a lot of 
people would quit trying so hard to get out. 
them wouldn’t have to be sneaking out at the windows. 

“The idea that moral and civic decency can be elevated or 


prison. 


Photoplay Magazine 
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(Above) “Every wife enjoys (Below) “There are thou- 
remembering her courtship sands of husbands and wives 
... when her main object who never get acquainted. 
was in trying to keep her hus- > s oe courtship should be 
band from knowing that she an open, decent endeavor to 
hada temper like Cleopatra.” become acquainted.” 
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upheld by a law that encourages and necessitates hidden evils 
of every kind and class is as foolish as supposing a board is 
sound because its surface upturned to the sun is sound. 
it over and if it has been on wet ground you will find it covered 
with filth and vermin of every kind. 

“At one time there was a period of 150 years in Rome when 


Turn 


all a man had to do to divorce 
his wife was to give back the 
money her father had bestowed 
on them, and then send her a 
notice that she was divorced. 
It worked admirably. There 
were practically no divorces in 
that period. 

“If such a law were passed 
today—operative both ways— 
a lot of selfish, lazy wives 
would buckle on their armour 
and a lot of unkind, unfaithful 
husbands would begin to take 
notice. When you know you're 
in danger of losing something, 
you always try to keep it, even 
if it’s only a husband. 

‘There should of course be a 
time between the filing of 
notice for divorce and_ its 
accomplishment. I am not ad- 
vocating that if a husband 
doesn’t like the way his chops 
are cooked he should divorce 
his wife in the forenoon, or 
that if a wife is displeased 
with the way her husband says 
‘Good-morning’ to Mrs. Jones 
across the street she should be 
freed before nightfall. 

“But I do say that when dis- 
like has been born between two 
people, when either of them 
desires to be free, and that de- 
sire stands the test of a certain 
period of time, divorce should 
be simple and unquestioned. 

“In South Carolina, where 
they have the silliest divorce 
laws (or lack of them) in the 
world outside of England, you 
cannot get a divorce on any 
ground whatever. Does any- 
one pretend that South Car- 
olina is any more moral than 
any other state? Ask North 
Carolina. 

“Marriage, says religion, is 
a sacrament. I am aware of 
that. But it was not till the 
Christian church was 1400 

years old that it was made 

asacrament. But grant- 
ing it is one, then 
divorce becomes a duty 
when the spiritual 
qualities which made 

it sacramental have 
vanished. Otherwise 

the sacrament is pro- 
faned—as is any other 
sacrament when it is re- 
ceived with defiled hands 
and without the inward 
grace to support the outward 


symbol. 
“Tt 
would be tyranny of the worst kind, 
to force two people to marry who did not 


would be un-American, it 


want to—or to force two people to marry when only 


And a lot of 


one wanted to. Then it is worse to force them to live together. 

“T have been married a good many years myself—I am ex- 
ceedingly happy and contented in my married life. Outside of 
quarreling violently. which I consider merely the gymnastics 
of matrimony, we have evolved a_ . (Continued on page 92) 
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A. Hoot 
For 
Haughty 
andlords! 


N! )T that Elsie Ferguson would 
ever let such a patots pass her 
lips. Still, her smile seems to say 
it as she stands in the door of her 
portable dressing room. 

Why should she care, if the very 
rich gentleman who owns the 
apartment house in which she 
lives in Manhattan decides to buy 
four or five new washing ma- 
chines for his wife? She fears not 
eviction, raised rents or poor 
plumbing. For she can always 
pack her things and take perma- 
nent possession of the little house 
on wheels, in Paramount’s Long 
Island City studio. 














ET the California film stars have 
their toy bungalows—Miss Fer- 
guson is satished. Her house can be 
pushed from one part of the huge 
stage to another with little effort. 
When her presence is required in a 
new set she simply asks Peter Props 
to push her dressing-room after her. 
This system, of course, does away 
with the necessity of having to con- 
struct a muniature dressing-room 
every time the setting is changed dur- 
ing the production of a picture. Ob- 
serve, above, Miss Ferguson in the 
bizarre East Indian costume she 
wears in her new characterization of 
a Russian actress, about to enter the 
trick dressing-room. 














And here —an interior view. 
Just as snug and satisfying 




















as a real boudoir, isn't it? 
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MESSRS. 
CHANEY 


A dramatic record of many men— 
but the personal account of only one. 





Would you recognize Lon Chaney without his make-up? 
At the left. top—as the gangster in “Outside the Law. 
Lower left — as the blind pirate in * Treasure Island. 


By 
MARY WINSHIP 


m VERYTHING I have—everything I am—I have 
fought for, bare-fisted. Nobody has ever helped me. 
I don’t owe anybody in the world anything. I’ve 
just dug, worked, slaved, torn it out for myself— 
because there was something in me that wouldn’t let me do 
anything else.’’ 

It is a long time since I have heard anyone speak: of their 
work as Lon Chaney spoke. It is not difficult to make him 
talk of it. It would be impossible, I think, to talk to him of 
anything else. 

It is his expressed aim to make every screen creation perfect. 
He never slights anything that he believes is worth doing. He 
will go to any amount of trouble to gain the slightest effect 
that betters his performance. It is his life, that’s all. Making 
a thing easy, “getting by” so that he merely gets his salary, 
anything like that is utterly incomprehensible to him. 

‘“‘T have been poor,” he said. ‘And when I say poor, I mean 
poor. I have been hungry. I have raised two children—my 
little brother and sister. I have worked hard—so hard it is 
painful to remember—at anything and everything I could find. 

‘But today I can say that I have achieved the thing that 
has been next my heart all my life, dearer than anything in 
the world. I am an actor! I—I am even called an artist! I 
have been able to prove that I am a dramatic actor. And 
nothing—nothing I could ever say can tell you what that 
means to me.’’ 

He smiled. I was glad, because that smile—the same one 
with which he used to greet his ‘‘mudder”’ in ‘‘The Miracle 
Man’’—showed me the sweet and human side of the man, a 











softening tenderness back of his iron determination and intense 
seriousness. 

“IT was born in New York. There are plenty of guys there 
now that can remember me when I was nobody and had noth- 
ing. I want them to remember me that way—and I don’t 
want to forget, myself. I’m still a member of the stage hand’s 
union. I used to work for twenty-five cents a night, and glad 
to get it. 

“Then, for a long time, I was in musical comedy—cheap 
musical comedy it was mostly, at that. I used to do eccentric 
singing and dancing acts—that’s, what they called me, an 
eccentric comedian. Gee, don’t that seem funny? I never 
got a chance to do anything else. They’d probably have canned 
me if I told them I wanted to do drama. But all the time, 
deep down, I was crazy about it. 

‘Eight years ago I went into pictures with Universal. I 
got my first chance then to act. Do you remember, as the 
crook, in ‘Hell Morgan’s Girl’? I didn’t mind being a heavy. 
It gave me a chance to act. 

“When I left Universal three years ago to free lance, to play 
parts for anybody that wanted me if they had the parts I 
wanted, I was just scared pink. I thought ‘Well, Lon old boy, 
here’s where you starve to death.’ I told the wife that—her 
and the kiddie. But she—she didn’t think so. She somehow 
always had a lot of faith waiting for me at home. It helps— 
you bet it helps. She never let me lower my standard one little 
bit, either. 

“IT tried a lot of studios. They didn’t want me. I 
was willing to sell myself cheap— (Continued on page 82) 
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A gay and giddy little figure of 
the silversheet who bursts into 
tears when anything sad happens 
to babies, little animals, or to 
old people. . . « Her hair is blue- 
black, with a big soft wave, and 
her eyes are a sparkling gray- 
blue. 


de ccc eet 


Photography by 
Alfred Cheney Johnston 
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Laughed 
Til 
e 
Cried! 


A certain comedy queen, 
turning to greater things, 
reveals the kinship between 
smiles and tears. 


By JOAN JORDAN 


HE is the product of ultra-sophis- 
tication. 
She is the embodiment of the 
20th Century—the incarnation of 
Paris after the war. 

Her simplicity is the simplicity of the 
“petit Trianon.” 

Her worldly wisdom has been absorbed 
through the tips of her fingers, in the air 
she breathed, the very thoughts the world 
is thinking. 

She is as soft as a summer cloud and as 
hard as a diamond. 

“She is Laughter, she is Torment, she 
is Town.” 

Little Marie Prevost—with the eyes of 
a wood nymph and the ankles of a 
Follies queen. 

She might be fourteen—eighteen— 
twenty. Her extreme youth holds all the 
intriguing promises of immaturity. Her 
appeal is suggestion. Yet neither the 
freshness of her cheek nor the firmness of 
her flesh hide the open secret that her 
youth is the youth of city pavements. and 
white lights. 

Her soft, gray crepe de chine sport 
frock spelled girlish modesty, conceived in 
the rue dela Paix. The little flesh-colored 
veil drawn over the tip of her saucy nose 
stood as a badge of debutante allure. 

Curled beneath a counterpane of fine 
white linen, she could spend an evening 
reading ‘“‘Little Women” or ‘Limehouse 
Nights” with equal understanding and 
enjoyment. 

Marie Prevost is a living testimony of 
all that youth means today—of all that it 
may achieve, accomplish, stand for in an 
industry and art that is itself still in its 
youth. 

A slim slip of a thing, possessing just 
the average of education—she is a wage 
earner, a big tax payer, a power and factor 
in an enormous business. 

In the two weeks since she terminated 
her contract with Sennett—by mutual 
consent, but at her plea—she has had two 
splendid offers for long-term contracts. 

(Continued on page 101) 
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She has managed the difficult feat of being funny without looking 
funny. (Allegory posed by a famous photographer, entitled, 
**Diogenes’ Quest Resumed.” Honest men will please form in line.) 
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Wally’s sartorial perfection does not 
match his expression. When gentlemen 
drinking wine look like that, their 
evening clothes never look like that! 


Isn't he the old scounder-ell? He has Tush! How obvious! One would fancy this to be a pathetic 

told her that this isa bottle of Pommery scene between husband and wife, or at least, brother and sister. 

Sec (hush — be more respectful!) when, Nothing of the kind. The lady is simply the agent of the Society 
really, it is mere cider. for the Prevention of Death by Wood Alcohol. 


MR. VOLSTEAD! 


We admit we're stumped. What is Elliott Dexter trying That's the way it is, these days. One hurries into a 
to put across? Why the admonitory finger of the law office or the stockbrokers’ and expects to hear bad 
hypotenuse in this mysterious scene? But then they news. Then there is a sly wink and — presto! — 
drink the Cursed Stuff in any old manner nowadays. appears a tall black bottle—according to the movies. 
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Announcing 


THE PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE 
MEDAL OF HONOR 


Why it is needed —What it will mean — How YOU will award it. 


AR has its crosses, the exhibition its ribbons, 
\X/ the athlete his palm, and literature its Nobel 
prize. So far, there has been no distinctive 
commemoration of singular excellence in the field of 
the photoplay. After long consideration PHorto- 
PLAY MAGAZINE has determined to permanently 
establish an award of merit, a figurative winning-post, 
comparable to the dignified and greatly coveted prizes 
of war and art. 

The Photoplay Magazine Medal of Honor will be 
awarded for the best photoplay of the year. 

It will be awarded to the producer—not to the 
director, not to the distributor—but to the producer 
whose vision, faith and organization made ‘the Best 
Photoplay a possibility. 

It will be of solid gold, and will be executed by 
Tiffany and Company, of New York. With the pass- 
ing years—for it is to be an annual affair—it will 
become an institution, a lasting tribute of significance 
and artistic value. 

Perhaps the most important feature of this announce- 
ment is the identification of the jury which will make 
the selection. Like Abraham Lincoln’s ideal govern- 


Suggested List of Best Pictures of 1920 


Behind the Door Jes’ Call Me Jim 
Branding Iron Jubilo 

Copperhead Love Flower 
Cumberland Romance Luck of the Irish 
Dancin’ Fool Madame X. 

Devil’s Pass Key Man Who Lost Himself 
Dinty Mollycoddle 


Dollars and the Woman On With the Dance 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde Overland Red 


Earthbound Over the Hill 

Eyes of Youth Passion 

Garage Pollyanna 

Gay Old Dog Prince Chap 

Great Redeemer Remodelling a Husband 
Heart of the Hills Right of Way 
Huckleberry Finn River’s End 
Humoresque Romance 

Idol Dancer Scoffer 


In Search of a Sinner Scratch My Back 
Something to Think About Trumpet Island 





ment, the photoplay is by, of, and for the people; and 
any decision as to its greatest achievement can come 
only from the people. The million readers of PHoro- 
PLAY MAGAZINE are to choose the winner—they and 
no critics, editors, or other professional observers. 
These million readers are the flower of fandom—the 
screen’s most intelligent public—yourselves. In case 
of a tie, decision shall be made by three disinterested 
people. 


Fill out this coupon and mail it, naming the picture 
which, after comparison and reflection, you consider 
the finest photoplay released during the year 1920. 
These coupons will appear in four successive issues, 
of which this is the second. All votes must be received 
in PHotopLay’s New York office not later than Octo- 
ber ist. Below is a list of fifty carefully selected 
photoplays of last year. You do not necessarily have 
to choose one of these, but if your choice is outside 
this list, be sure it is a 1920 picture. 

Choose your picture because of merits of theme, 
direction, action, continuity, setting and photography, 
for these are the qualities which, in combined excel- 
lence, make great photoplays. 


Suds Virgin of Stamboul 
Thirteenth Commandment Way Down East 
Thirty-nine East Why Change Your Wife? 
Toll Gate Wonder Man 

Treasure Island World and His Wife 
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Photoplay Medal of Honor Ballot 


Editor Photoplay Magazine, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City 


In my opinion the picture named below is the best motion 
picture production released in 1920. 


| or NAMe OF PloOiUk., 










































A Dramatic Tale, Entered in PHOTOPLAY’S Fiction Contest — 


The PHOTOGRAP 


Wherein an old man’s memory almost 
wrecks a perfect honeymoon. 


By W. TOWNEND 
Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


OL GRITTING, the proprietor of the hotel at White 
Gap, leant forward in his chair and knocked the ashes 
from his corn cob pipe out on to the stone hearth in 
front of him. 

‘“‘Gosh-ormighty!”’ he said. ‘Listen to that, 
like winter has set in right early this year, hey!” 

Lucy, his daughter, who had kept house for him ever since 
the death of Abe Drackett, her husband, ten years before, sat 
on the other side of the big open fire-place, piled high with 
glowing red-hot pine logs. She did not answer when he spoke 
to her, but went on with her knitting, almost as though nothing 
he could say were important enough to cause her to raise her 
eyes, even for a fraction of a second, from her work. 

To Sol’s way of thinking, his daughter’s one fault was her 
lack of interest in his conversation. That he had told her all 
he had to tell her hundreds of times before seemed but a poor 


Lucy! Seems 


excuse. No right-minded man or woman, let alone his own 
daughter, should have grown tired hearing his stories of 
the real California, the California of his younger days, when 


men were brave and true and proud of their honor, and the 
women were all beautiful and pure, and tongues were guarded 
and justice was swift, as swift sometimes as the pressing of a 
trigger, and money was plentiful, and the air was like crystal 
and the sun had not yet lost its warmth nor the skies their 
blueness. 

Sol gave a little sigh and listened to the steady beat of the 
rain on the windows of the dining room and the swishing sound 
of the wind in the branches of the pine trees. 

“Bad night, ain’t it? Whew! Gittin’ old, I guess, ain't 
He groaned as he leant forward once more to place another 
log on the fire. ‘“‘] mind me jest such another Octoberin . . . 
now, let me see . .”’ He frowned and stared thoughtfully 
into the blaze and then he must have dozed, for all at once he 
was roused by his head falling forward. He straightened up 
quickly and pretended that he had been thinking. ‘“‘ Yeh, 
Lucy, I forget now which October it was when we got the rain 

I clean forget ” He broke off, then, feeling that 
he had touched on a d: ingerous topic. He was seventy, it was 
true, and when the weather was damp, he found it difficult to 
get around as easily as in the past; but seventy was not really 


cg 


old! He would be old when he was eighty, perhaps, or eighty- 
five, but at seventy seventy was almost the prime of 
life. He was still in possession of all his faculties and his 


memory was as good as ever 

He grunted and stuffed more tobacco into his pipe. 

His daughter roused herself. 

“Dad, ain’t you smokin’ too much to-night? It’s gittin’ 
late, it’s twenty minutes of nine already. Before you know 
where you are it ’ull be time fer bed.””. She paused, her plump, 
pink face suddenly alert. ‘‘Listen a minute ain’t that 
an auto comin’?”’ 

Sol frowned. His hearing was excellent, and always had 
been; surely if Lucy could hear, he could hear, too! He watched 
his daughter’s expression anxiously. And so, although he had 
heard nothing but the wind and the rain and the crackling of 
the fire, when Lucy nodded her head sharply and raised her 
eyebrows with a look of astonishment, he too nodded and 
looked astonished. 

He even judged that it was safe to offer a remark. 

‘Say, what the hell they doin’ this time uh night, hey?” 

He was relieved when he heard at that moment the unmis- 
takable sound of the hooting of a motor horn. 


* 


Lucy was on her feet. 

‘Dad,”’ she said, “‘here’s folks comin’. I got to git busy.” 

Sol groaned. The pain in his back made him slow in his 
movements. 

Gosh! Say, I’d better see who it is.” 

Lucy turned and made her way to the door. 
feet! You won’t do nothin’ of the kind. First thing you'll 
know you'll be down with pneumony.” She stopped. “‘ Better 
go into the kitchen an’ see what them kids uh mine are up to. 
Tell Billy to git the lantern ready. Them folks ’ull want to 
put the auto up in the barn. An’ hurry up! “3 

“Whew!” Sol stood up. ‘Now, where in thunder did I 
put them blame’ shoes uh mine?” 

* * * * 
HE two guests, a Mr. and Mrs. Wainton, from San Fran- 
cisco, so they had written in the register, came down- 
stairs at last and entered the dining room, hand in hand. 

Sol chuckled. At a glance he had seen that this quiet, 
pleasant-looking young man with the friendly smile and the 
tall, slender girl, who wore a big gray coat over a cream silk 
waist and a gray tweed skirt, were on their honeymoon. He 
greeted them warmly. 

“Mrs. Wainton, Mr. Wainton, I hope you're satisfied with 
your room. I’d be obliged if you’d let me know if you ain’t. 
Will you take the roc ker, ma’m, in front of the fire. ..a 
terr’ble rough night, ain’t it!” 

The girl, a pretty girl with dark brown hair and eyes as 
blue as the Californian skies had been in the far-off past and 
cheeks flushed the color of the pink roses that grew on the porch 
in summer, smiled at him. 

“Thank you, Mr. Gritting, very much.” 

Sol, encouraged by their friendliness, felt that later, when 
they had eaten their supper, he would tell them some of his 
stories. He squared his shoulders and beamed. 

“I don’t remember such a night as this, early in October, 
since . . . let me see now .” He frowned in the 
effort to remember the date that had slipped his memory. 
“Oh! I got it now not fer fifteen years. No, sir, 
not fer fifteen years. We had winter mighty early that year, 
same as it looks we’ll have it thissen.” 

The girl wriggled her arms free from her big coat. 

“It’s nice and warm, isn’t it?”’ She held out her hands to 
the blaze. 

“Are you cold, Peggy?” 


“In yer stockin’ 


asked the husband. 


“No, but I was just about frozen coming up the hill A. 
“Were you lost, Mr. Wainton?” asked Sol. 
“Lost! No. We got stalled on the road, that’s all. We 


santa Teresa by dark, but there was too 
much mud.” And then the young man laughed and apolo- 
gized. ‘‘Not that I’m sorry, Mr. Gritting. I’m very glad 
that we’ve had the opportunity of seeing your hotel very 
glad, indeed. Isn’t that so, Peggy?” 

“Why, yes,” said the girl slowly. ‘‘Why, of course.” 

“Once upon a time,” said Sol, ‘plunging into the past, 
used to have guests a-plenty the year round. 
now shucks! Californy ain’t what it used to be 
we ain’t troubled much between the end of September an’ 
May. Y ou "d be surprised. I guess it’s them motor-cars . . 
folks won’t come anywheres ’less the roads is like boulev ards 

that’s a fact, now, ain’t it? My day, Mr. Wainton, we 

used to do all our trav’llin’ by buckboard or horseback, but 
times is changed yes, Mr. Wainton, times is changed.” 
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Photoplay 


All of a sudden the girl shivered as though cold and turned 
in her chair and glanced quickly over her shoulder with such 
a curious expression in her eyes that Sol was startled. 

“Hello, Peggy!” said her husband. ‘You said you were 
warm!” 

‘“‘T am warm,” she said. 

For a moment she sat, gazing into the fire, with her hands 
folded in her lap, and then before Sol could remember what he 
was saying, she turned and looked over her shoulder once more, 
just as though she had heard someone approaching her chair. 
~ “Ts anything the matter, Mrs. Wainton?”’ Sol asked. 

Beyond the range of the lamp that hung over the table, laid 
for supper, with a white cloth and silver and china cups and 
saucers and plates, the 






Magazine 


‘Mr. Gritting, if my future happiness depended on my eating 
more pie right now, why, I’d have to be miserable for the rest 
of my life. I passed my limit about two pieces back.” He 
looked at his wife. ‘‘Now, Peggy, if you’ve finished, what 
about your going to bed? You're dead tired .. .” 

But the girl shook her head. ‘‘No, Tony, not yet.” She 
rose to her feet. ‘‘I think I’ll sit by the fire.” Then as she 
moved across to the big rocking chair she stopped suddenly 
and seemed to be listening. 

And again Sol was startled. 

“Was there anything you wanted, Mrs. Wainton?” he 
asked. 

“No, Mr. Gritting . nothing, thank you.” 

‘Guess, then, I’ll clear 





room was in deep shadow, a 
nevertheless he could see 
clearly that there was no 
one in that part of the 
room toward which she 
was looking. 

“Why,” she said lightly, 
“how funny!” 

“How do you mean, 
funny?” asked her hus- 
band. ‘‘Why do you keep 
turning round, Peggy .. . 
what’s up?” 

She laughed. 

““T don’t know. I guess, 
Mr. Gritting, you'll think 
I’m most strange... but | 
I felt just now as clearly 
as anything that there was 
someone in the room with 


- ” | 
us 





The husband broke into 
a shout of laughter. 

“Lord, Peggy! what 
next?” 


UT Sol saw that the girl 
was, for some reason 
or other, worried. Her 
color had faded. She 
looked strangely tired. 
“Tt’s gone now,” she 
said doubtfully. ‘But I 
tell you, Tony, I felt there 
was someone trying to 
speak to me some- 
one who was unhappy and 


in need of help! Queer, 
4 ’ ° 1 , 

isn’t it! I’ve never been 
so silly before, have I? 


Me, of all people!” 
The kitchen door opened 
and Lucy appeared to say 
that supper was ready. os 

“Here, Dad,” she said, 

‘“‘you’d better take this tray; I'll bring along the other one.” 

Sol hurried toward her. 

“Tt ain’t much, Mrs. Wainton,” she said when all the 
dishes were on the table, “but it’s the best we can do at such 
short notice.” 

Sol was amused. 





“She’d say that, Mr. Wainton, uh course. 
Guess I shouldn’t be praisin’ up what I’m pervidin’ myself, 
but there’s a bit of undercut steak thar an’ creamed chicken 
an’ French fried potatoes an’ a savory omelette an’ hot 
biscuits . gosh! them biscuits ‘ull melt in yer mouth! 
an’ a jug uh coffee say, I don’t believe you’d git a 

more tasty supper than this not even in one uh them swell 
joints in Market Street, San Francisco no, sir!” 

Half an hour later Mr. Wainton leant back in his chair and 
laughed. 

“Peggy, Mr. Gritting was right about the supper. 
tasted a finer apple pie in my life, did you?” 

“T never did,” said the girl. ‘Mrs. Drackett’s a wonderful 
cook. I’m almost ashamed of myself, I’ve eaten so much!” 

“Why, Mrs. Wainton,” said Sol, ‘‘most folks eat a-plenty 
up in this air: they can’t help it! Mr. Wainton, you'll have 
some more pie my darter will be hurt if you don’t 


I never 


there’s another in the kitchen!” 





“It's a wise author who knows his own scenarios.” 


the table, if you’ve no 
objection, so that Lucy 
can git straight before 
bedtime.” 

“Certainly,” said the 
girl. She smiled at her 
husband who was stand- 
ing by her side, staring 
down at her very seriously. 
“Mr. Gritting,” she went 
on, “this is a very old 
house, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Wainton,” 
said Sol, “it is. An’ if it 
wasn’t too late fer you, I 
could tell you some things 
about it that would sur- 
prise you.” 

He waited, wondering if 
these very pleasant guests 
of his would be sufficiently 
interested to ask him the 
question he hoped to hear. 
They were interested, 
obviously. 

“It’s not too late for my 
| husband and myself, Mr. 
Gritting,” said the girl 
quickly. ‘‘Is it too late 
for you?” 

Too late! When he had 
listeners at last? Sol 
smiled. Only those who 
did not know Sol Gritting 
would have said that. He 
felt that he had never be- 
fore met a couple whom he 
liked so much at such 
short acquaintance. 

As soon as he had 
finished his work he said 
that he was ready to talk; 
that was, if they still 
thought that they would 
like to listen. 
said the girl. “‘Tony, offer Mr. 
That’s better, isn’t it? And now, tell me 
She leant toward him, her elbow on the arm of her 
chair, her chin resting in the palm of her hand, her cheeks 
flushed, her eyes very bright and watchful. A pretty girl, 
Sol decided . wonderfully pretty . as pretty a girl as 
he had ever seen. ‘‘Mr. Gritting,” she said, ‘tell me... 
did anything ever happen here ." 
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“Sit down, Mr. Gritting, 
Gritting a cigar. 


” 


. at White Gap: 

Sol inspected his cigar and smiled the smile of a man who 
knows that he has a story to relate that is as good a story as 
one could want. 

“Well, we ain’t exactly off the map at White Gap,” he said. 

“TDidn’t something happen once upon a time in this very 
room?” said the girl. ‘‘Something terribly tragic!” 

Sol opened his eyes very wide and gazed at her in amazement. 

“How did yuh know that, Mrs. Wainton?” 
“T didn’t know . . . I felt it!” 

Oh! so that was it, was it? Sol puffed at his cigar and 
rubbed his thin knees and nodded his head. She had felt that 
something tragic had happened in the room! That was queer, 
wasn’t it? Darn queer! Women was queer, anyways, 
doggone it! All women, even a girl as pretty and as nice 
looking and intelligent as this girl! It (Continued on page 96) 











Edward Thayer Monroe 


CORNERED 


—and cornered so effectually, by the new play of that name, that she is temporarily cut off 

from all roads to the studio. Once more Madge Kennedy is a genuine ‘‘New York Success,” 

little or much as that may mean. But it’s no hazard to guess that she’s only visiting behind 
the curtain; no place is home where they haven't cameras and cooper-hewitts. 
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The way the hairdresser fixed it. 


E were sitting about a corner table at Sunset Inn. 
It was Photoplayers’ night, and it was getting late. 
Suddenly there was a commotion near the door. 
People were craning their necks to see. 


We decided the place was pinched and began to think up 


phoney names. 

But we discovered that Mary Thurman had just come in. 

They were looking at her hair. 

One afternoon we were in the dressing room at the Alexandria. 

A crowd had gathered in one corner. Everybody was talking 
at once to some girl. 

We wondered if she had been drinking wood alcohol. 

She hadn’t. 

It was Mary Thurman. All the nice tea-drinking ladies were 
looking at—and talking about—her hair. 

On a Saturday afternoon a few days Jater we walked into the 
Ambassador for tea—Mary Thurman and I. 

Everybody turned around to stare. 

I wondered frantically if I had forgotten my petticoat. 

“It’s only my hair,” said Mary Thurman patiently. 

While the waiter disappeared on the quest of the orange 
pekoe, I examined this interesting hair. Some people are fa- 
mous for one thing and some are famous for another. Mary 
Thurman is famous for a number of things including the way 
she used to look in a bathing suit. But it is chiefly. her hair 
that makes you feel like you were riding in a circus parade, 
the way people act. 

It is very wonderful—that hair. 
deMille turned around to stare at it. 
told me so.) 

It is Paris. 
ian Lakes. 

Whether or not it is beautiful, I do not know. 

To me it suggests Cleopatra barbered on Hollywood Boule- 
vard. 

It is the last word in chic, in fashion. 
annoys, so gorgeous it allures. 

I don’t like it a bit and I adore it. 

It is an Irishism. 

Maxfield Parrish designed the set and Lawrence Hope wrote 
the scenario for it. 

I looked at the other women near us—a debutante with 
fluffy golden curls, a New Yorker with elaborate black coiffure 
under a drooping hat—marcels, bobs, puffs, rolls, curls, slicks, 
there were all types. 

Then I looked back at Mary Thurman’s. 


No wonder even Cecil 
(He did once. Mary 


It is Egypt. It is Hollywood. It is the Ital- 


It is so startling it 


(She had taken off 





Mary 
Got 
Her 
Hair 
Wet 


By 
ADELA ROGERS 
ST. JOHNS 





She did this herself. 


her big white hat and flung it on a chair. 
in the tea room.) 

It looked as simple, as natural, as restful as a wheat field. 
It is a rich deep red, with a sheen of pansy purple velvet. 
It has an alive-ness that makes you wonder if you would get an 
electric shock by touching it. 

Cut straight across at the nape of the neck, just below the 
ears, straight across in a long heavy bang on the forehead, it 
looked as smooth as whipped cream. Straight as an Indian 
boy’s, it was as exhilarating as a rare perfume. 

And, oh, what a comfort. To run a comb and brush through 
your hair and have it done! 

It was a great idea, Mary Thurman’s hair. 

And like most great ideas, it was born of a trifle and an acci- 
dent: 1. e-—Mary got her hair wet! 

She told me about it, touching each syllable in her funny, 
careful way, precisely and delicately. Her speech has a peda- 
gogic flavor. 

‘IT went to the beach to swim one day and I got my hair wet. 
It was just bobbed then and I kept it curled all over. I was 
terribly worried when I found I couldn’t get it curled and had 
to go out that way, with it hanging straight. 

“When I came out, everybody piped up and said, ‘Wl y, 
Mary Thurman, why don’t you always wear your hair that 
way? It’s so becoming and perfectly stunning.’ 

“IT decided to try it. When I got home, I just took the 
scissors and cut these bangs, trimmed it straight all around and 
—here I am. 

‘*Some people say it’s great and some say it’s terrible. 
it’s a great comfort. And it is unusual, isn’t it?”’ 

I agreed. Whether it is too unusual to become a fashion, I 
don’t know. I looked about and saw only one other woman 
in the crowd to whom I thought it would be becoming—a tall, 
dark girl in sport clothes, with very fine eyes. 

She is a strangely passive little person, Mary Thurman. 
But as you look at her you think of the old adage “Still water 
runs deep.” 

Fate has played some strange tricks on Miss Thurman, of 
Salt Lake City,—little Mary, the school teacher. 

Yes, she was a school teacher. I beg your pardon? 


It was very warm 


But 


Oh, 
She 


but she was, a regular, honest to goodness school teacher. 
is a graduate of the University of Utah. 

She married a college professor, too, when she was sixteen. 
But—they had, as Mary shyly confided, about as much in 
common as a rabbit and a boa constrictor. So they parted. 

(Continued on page 93) 
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“First off, this 
house o mine 
wan't nothin’ 
but a bungalow 
settin’ on a hill. 






























**But by the time 
my wi fe got 
through re-writ- 
in’ the thing, it 
was an eight- 
reel feature.” 








The House That Jokes Built 


As described by 
WILL ROGERS 


Will Rogers is one of the few comic men who have really succeeded 


in transferring a personal appeal from ears to eyes. 
even more famous, tried it and failed. 
with their voices 


Half a dozen, 
Their mirth disappeared 
Yet Rogers not only found his humor again on 


the screen, but added a quality the footlights never saw— pathos. 


™ PEAKIN’ about houses,” said Will Rogers— 


(We weren't.) 


“T got a pretty nice place now myself, out 
in Beverly Hills, where all the prize winners 


live.” 


‘The House that Bill built,” | murmured. 
“Nope. I call it the House that Jokes Built, 


*cause I done it with money I made off the 
gags I used to pull at the Ziegfeld shows.” 
“Did you build the house yourself?” I 
asked, as Bill paused apparently remember- 
ing his red tights for the first time with some 
embarrassment, ‘‘or did you buy it?” 

“Well,” said Bill, ducking his head with 
that famous grin, ** "bout 50-50. Some- 
body else had the idea, but my wife tore 
up the script and wrote a whole doggone 
new scenario.” 

He was perched on the end of a 
wooden horse. He had no rope to twirl, 
but he managed fairly well with the 
cord of his silken doublet as a sub- 
stitute. His red tights, worn with the 
Romeo costume which he had donned 
to make the ‘“ Romeo and Juliet” dream 
scenes in his new production, distressed 
him a bit. 

Sut his conversation had the same 
slow, unemphasized, biting draw! that 
used to come over the footlights of the 
Follies. 

He looked down at the tights a moment 

then at me. 

“Elinor Glyn ought t’ see me now,” he 
said soberly, with a twinkle far back in his 
blue eyes. ‘I heah she’s lookin’ for the 
perfect man. If she got a real good look 
at me in this harness, she wouldn’t have to 
waste no more time, I reckon.” 


He paused to enjoy this thought, then 


rambled on genially— 


“We were speakin’ about that house of mine. 
It was this-a way. First off, ’twas nothin’ but 
a bungalow settin’ on a hill. Not meanin’ much 
one way or ’tother. But by the time my wife 
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got through re-writin’ that thing, it was an eight-reel 
feature production. 

“What I told her was, the house oughta been made 
of rubber in the first place. The way she went ’round 
there, pushin’ out this wall and then pushing out 
another wall, ’til some nights I’d just as leave slept in 
a good corral, was something scandalous to behold. 


to 


“Elinor Glyn 
ought to see me 
1 my Romeo 
costume— I 
heah she's look- 
in’ for the per- 
fect man!” 


in 


“ly gracious, just yesterday when [| 
thought the whole thing was cut and 
titled, | come home to find she’s shoved 
the whole end plump out of one end. No- 
body but Alice in Wonderland could have 
thought up so many funny things to do to 
that house. 

‘It’s been expensive, but gee I’ve got a 
swell lot of laughs out of it. 

‘First of all, Mrs. Rogers ’ud take and 
push a coupla walls out of the way, just 
like a kid playin’ with blocks. Then when 
she’d got it down all right, she gets one of 
these plush architects and he looks it over 
and says, ‘That’s very nice indeed, Mrs. 
Rogers, but the trouble is when you did 
that you uncinched the girt round that 
staircase, and now you’ve got to move the 
staircase or it won’t be no more good to 


you than the White Sox Ball Club.” Or he’d 
say, ‘It was a wonderful idea to pull that wall 
in, Mrs. Rogers, but I reckon now you'll have 


the first line trenches out about fifteen 


or twenty feet.’ 

“Architects an’ diplomats must a ben cut out of 
the same piece. They can get you into more trouble 
than the army an’ the carpenters can get you out of. 

‘*Put a woman and an architect together and the 


Big War’ll look like an Iowa 
State picnic. 

‘But I didn’t mind. I says 
to myself, let *em go ahead 
with the house. Houses is 
women’s business, anyway. A 
man don’t have much to do 
with a house but eat and sleep 
and pay for it. I ain’t really 
interested in anything but the 
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“I took the gold fish out of the pool in my front yard and sent 

“em back to Tiffany's: gave the men $400 to remove a little 

expectoratin’ statue, and built me a tan-bark ring—over to 

the right, there —with a seven-foot brick wall around it. 

Every Sunday we collect a right smart crowd o° contest 

hands, an’ I'll bet you couldn't get ‘em to work like they do 
down there for a hundred bucks a day! 26 


barns. Bungalows is all right, but barns is the important 
things after all. 

‘*But one mornin’ I was standin’ looking over the landscape 
in the rear where I was figurin’ on puttin’ the horses and 
barns. An’ I see this little architect standin’ there, too, 
pullin’ his six chin whiskers. 

“Right there I rared up on my hind laigs. 

“T says, ‘Young fella, look here. I have been quite a 
peaceable cuss for the past few months. I have stood for 
considerable from you without any undue demonstrations. 
But, my Gawd, you ain’t goin’ to tell me how to build a BARN 
are you?’ I says. ‘You go an’ play round with your Louise 
Quince and your velvet saddle blankets. I don’t mind a lot 
of foolin’ in the troop if folks can laugh at it. 

“But I sure got ideas of my own on how these barns are 
goin’ to be built. You can make yourself right famous as far 
as I’m concerned if you'll look and listen a lot. 

‘Well, then we was visited by another species that interested 
me a heap. It was called a landscape artist. He was goin’ 
to fix my front yard up for me right swell, so the neighbors in 
Beverly Hills would be pleased with it. 

“T told him I hadn’t give the neighbors any great amount 
of thought, besides which I was goin’ to put a seven foot brick 
wall ’round it so the boys could come up Sunday mornings 
and have a little Sabbathical fun ropin’ goats and bulldoggin’ 
steers. F 

‘“‘He had a regular phonograph record he turned on me ’bout 
‘groupings’ and ‘spacings’ and things of that calibre, so I 
finally thought I’d see how he generally earned that salary he 
mentioned so casual. There are times when I am not so 


incensed against the Income Tax as others. 

‘So I come home from the studio one afternoon and on the 
front lawn I see six or eight little bushes ’bout as big as a 
respectable cabbage, settin’ together in one corner. There was 






















Will Rogers 
as he looked 
during his 
pre-movie 
career with 


Ziegfeld. 































another deligation settin’ in another and some scattered about 
careless in the middle. 

“Ts them your groupings?’ I asked him. 

“‘He admitted it without reachin’ for his gun. 

‘“**Nlister,’ says I, ‘will you get them insignificant lookin’ 
little onions out of my sight before I forget we are now at 
peace—and get me some trees—some trees a regular man don’t 
need to be ashamed of.’ 

“Tt upset him some. He says, ‘Mr. Rogers, -you can’t do 
that. They won’t grow, maybe, and in two years these 
beautiful shrubs I’ve planted will be large and sightly.’ 

‘““*The life of a motion picture star ain’t two years,’ I says 
right back. ‘You get some trees I can enjoy now—never mind 
them scrubs you got. I want some cottonwoods and some 
eucalyptus and things I’m acquainted with personally.’ 

“T went right down to the place with him, and I bought all 
the biggest trees they had. You could conduct a real nice 
hangin’ in my front yard now. 

“Then, too, he’d put a little fountain in the middle, one of 
them statues that expectorates continuously. I ben in the 
Follies and I am no Anthony Comstock, but I felt right sorry 
for that little thing out there without even a bandana, playing 
September Morn in December. 

“Tt cost me $350 to get that fountain in and $400 to get it 
out. 

‘“T didn’t grudge the four hundred a bit. 

‘“‘T wouldn’t a dared to ask any of my old friends into my 
house with that thing settin’ in the (Continued on page 94) 
























**We must tell Allen.” . . . 
“No! Now!” 


LIZABETH ERSKINE dealt bravely and sweetly with 
the years that followed her girlhood love disappointment 
and far from embittering her life it had endowed her 
with the added perfection of beauty that is made doubly 

exquisite by its tinge of sadness. And her home, La Acacia, 
nestled in a slope of the Californian mountains with its mel- 
lowed walls of Spanish mission, rose arbored and perfumed of 
the kindness of sunny days, seemed pervaded with the same 
rare spirit as the mistress of that enchanted spot. 

The home of Elizabeth came to have something of the 
sympathetic mellowed gentleness and romance of the potpourri 
in her rose jar, a token of the love that was and its immortality. 

It chanced that into this magic setting came two men and a 
girl, Most anything might have happened and many things 
did. There came the high flush of love, a rivalry made keen by 
its friendships and loyalty, hope, glamour, joy, tragedy and 
despair. 

“Aunt Betty” was the name by which they came to know 
Elizabeth, who moved in beauty and soft gentleness among 
the people of her world. And as ‘Aunt Betty” she was 
especially endeared to the children whom she gladdened with 
her hour of story reading at the town library. Many a hand- 
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Tomorrow? ™ she whispered. “ee 
said Mark, as her husband entered the room! 


The 
LOST 
ROMANCE 


Copyright 1921 Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation, All 
Rights Reserved. 


A tale that is told 

of what the moon 

saw in a love - lit 
garden. 


By 
GENE 
SHERIDAN 


some spinster of like uncertain age 
might have resented the appellation, 
but Elizabeth was tender in wisdom. 

Just when Sylvia Hayes, the assist- 
ant librarian, starved of romance in 
years of plain shirtwaists and in- 
stitutional service, was sighing over 
the emptiness of the vacation time 
ahead, Aunt Betty came along with 
an invitation to La Acacia. 

So it came that there was a joyous 
little house party at Aunt Betty’s 
home with Sylvia there for her fate- 
ful meeting with Allen Erskine, young 
student surgeon, and nephew of their 
hostess, and Mark Sheridan, sports- 
man adventurer, a clean-lived friend 
of Elizabeth’s and filled with a platonic devotion. 

In the beginning it is to be suspected there was just a bit of 
resentment concealed under the polite consideration of the 
two men when they found that a girl had been brought into 
their easy chair pipe-smoking vacation at Aunt Betty’s. But 
even a concealed resentment is as good a beginning as any and 
as futile as any against the simple charms of such as Sylvia. 
More especially under the capable hands of Aunt Betty. 

Allen and Mark began to take interest from the time when 
Sylvia first came down to dinner in a rare Spanish shawl from 
the treasures of Aunt Betty’s keepsake chests. Perhaps, too, 
there was not a little of the coquetry of old Granada in the 
folds of that rich old fabric. Anyway there was a toast to the 
beauty of Castile, which even simple Sylvia knew was a toast 
to her. 

That was the first of it. There came moonlit nights in 
the garden by the mirroring pool and there were times when 
Aunt Betty effaced herself with a smiling grace to let Romance 
have its way. 

But the real beginning was the night when Sylvia, retiring 
early, came in fairest negligee to throw her window open for 
the night and to look over the moonlit loveliness of the garden. 
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OMANCE will be so 
long as the world 
shall last. The first 
morning of Creation 

wrote the first romance of 

Man and Maid and it shall 

be the world’s greatest story 

for the last dawn of Reckon- 
ing to read. Romance is the 
poetry of existence—it is 
even existence itself. Life 
without Romance would be 
but the purposeless auto- 
matism of body without soul. 

And this supreme wealth of 

Romance belongs to all who 

will claim it. Romance knows 

no caste or class, no race or 
creed. It is the great universal 
legacy. It is a gold that grows 
by spending. It is the end of 
the rainbow at your feet. 
Romance visits alike the hum- 
ble farmhouse on the hill and 
the splendid villa by the sea, 
city slum and mansion of 
marble. Without it they are 
one in nothing. It is given to 

Woman to be the special 

custodian of Romance, the 
chalice of Man’s ambition. 

For Woman and for love of 

Woman the World has been 
conquered and its wealth laid 
at her feet. Woman is the 
mother of all men and the 
world. The World lives for 
Romance and Romance lives 

to keep the World alive. 


Allen, pacing moodily in the gar- 
den, tu~ned at the sound to see her 
silhouetted in the latticed window. 
Almost unconsciously he stepped for- 
ward and called her name. 

“Sylvia!” It was a half-hushed 
exclamation. It wasas magic. She 
had been filling his thoughts for hours. 
Here suddenly she appeared before 
him more lovely than all his poetic 
fancies. 

The girl drew back, half frightened 
and thrilled. 

‘*Come out, Sylvia.” 

Peering from the protection of the 
casement curtains Sylvia shook her 
head. 

“Oh, I can’t.” Her whisper was breathless with sentiment 
and excitement at the glamour of it. 

But she lingered and Allen stood fingering the lattice work 
and murmuring nothings about the night. 

Mark, smoking his evening pipe, stepped out under the rose 
festooned archway and saw them there. Slowly he took a 
farewell puff and knocked out his pipe, unconsciously. He 
strolled with a leisurely tenseness toward the window. 

“And I had always thought that Romeo was a fool,” Allen 
commented to Sylvia, looking up at her in the window. 

“T never really knew what romance was until I came here,” 
Sylvia sighed. ‘I don’t know how I will ever go back into the 
world again.” 

Allen was as bashfully awkward asa boy. 
lattice and looked into Sylvia’s eyes. 

“‘Wouldn’t it be wonderful,” he said, “if we could live in 
this romance forever?” 

Sylvia started as she saw Mark nearing them. Allen 
turned and saw him too. Mark approached with a mock 
manner of parental solicitude. 

“It’s high time for little boys and girls to go to bed.” 
Mark’s voice was filled with a pretense of severity. 


He thumbed at the 





“It isn't giving up the trip for your work I mind,” sobbed Sylvia, 
“it's knowing the romance is dead—you stopped caring! 


Allen pretended an air of vast displeasure and turned his 
back with as much as to say ‘“‘Go’way.” But Mark defied him 
by taking an easy posture against the wall by the window too. 

“If this is romance, I’m in it too.” 

Sylvia blushed and thrilled. 

In the shadows across the patio Aunt Betty passed, book in 
hand, on her way to her room. She smiled wisely and sadly 
to herself as she saw the trio at the window, two men and a 
girl. She knew better than they the meaning of it. 

“T must go now.” Sylvia smiled down at them both and 
extended a hand to each of them through the window. 

Then she drew back within and the curtains fell before her. 
She stood there alone again, quivering with happiness. Her 
eyes caught a glimpse of the roses on her dressing table. 
Impulsively she seized them out of the vase, two roses on a 
single stem. Going back to the window she parted the 
curtains and tossed the flowers to her admirers. 

Both Mark and Allen reached for the roses, neither willing 
to relinquish them. They stood holding the roses between 
them and their faces growing serious. Then Mark squared 


about sharply and spoke to Allen. 
>” 


“Say, old chap, is this really important with you: 


39 


as) could not have gone through this night without you!” said Sylvia. 


Allen nodded a confession. So it came that the two men understood each other. They 

Mark let go his hold on the roses and turned a half step stood together in silence for several minutes. At last Mark 
away. Allen followed him. put his hand on Allen’s arm. 

“And you, Mark?” “We aren’t going to let anything come between us—are we?” 

“Yes, old man.” “No.” Allen spoke impulsively. Then he broke the spray 
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of roses in two in token of his words and handed a flower to 
Mark. 

“A fair field and no favor!’ 

And so it was agreed between them. 

The days passed with much fair rivalry of wooing and 
trembling happinesses for Sylvia. Here she had found romance 
and joy enough in it to make amends for the dull, lonely years 
that had gone before. 


HEN came that evening which they will all long remember. 

Sylvia was playing the piano softly to herself. Mark, Alen 
and Aunt Betty were gathered before the little friendship 
blaze in the great fireplace of La Acacia. Mark and Allen 
tried to engage their in- : 
terest in a game of chess. 
But Aunt Betty saw them 
looking, first one and then 
the other, across the room 
at Sylvia. Their minds and 
hearts were not in the game 
before them. 

None of this escaped the 
observant eyes of Aunt 
Betty. She too looked over 
at Sylvia, the cause of the 
new air of something tense 
that had settled down into 
La Acacia. 

John, faithful old butler 
and caretaker of the place 
for Aunt Betty, entered with 
an envelope. This was a 
welcome interruption for 
the situation. 

“Here, boys, the pic- 
tures.’ Aunt Betty tore 
open the envelope and to- 
gether they stood at a table 
looking at the prints, laugh- 
ing at the amateurish snap- 
shots of each other. Then 
they came to the picture of 
Sylvia. 
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Rapidly she ran through the prints, laughing and comment- 
ing in turn upon them, until she came<to.the-picture of herself. 
She threw back her head and laughed with amusement, then 
turned toward the boys, who were nervously watching her. 

“Oh, Mark—isn’t this one funny?” She held up the picture 
of herself. 

Mark gasped and tried to control himself into saying a 
pleasant ‘‘Yes.”” He cast a helpless but triumphant look at 
Allen. Sylvia fortunately was busy looking through the pictures. 

Fate had decided. 

Aunt Betty--quietly beckoned to the downcast Allen and 
presently Sylvia and Mark found themselves alone. 

Sylvia stood dreamy-eyed and abstracted when Mark pro- 
posed, pouring out the 
hungry earnestness of his 
soul. Her silence bade him 
hope. He reached to take 
her hand. At the instant 
his touch awoke her to the 
meaning of the words he 
had been saying and awoke 
her too to the fact that she 
did not love him.* 

“No— Mark —I can’t.” 

Mark’s countenance fell 
into a blankness of pain and 
disappointment. 

“Tam sorry, Mark.’’ She 
reached to touch his hand. 

“Oh, it’s all right Sylvia.” 
He answered as bravely as 
he could. 

They stood awkwardly 
silent. At last Sylvia spoke, 
nodding her head to in- 
dicate Aunt Betty and Allen 
who had gone outside. 

“TI am going to tell them 
good night.” 

Mark bowed <n1 stood 
back as she passed him and 
Elisabeth Erskine......... stepped out. There was 


Fontaine La Rue his 


Mark and Allen reached 
for it simultaneously. Then 
each drew back his hand 
guiltily as though to yield 


Olga Printzlau from the story 
by Edward Knoblock. Photo- 
play directed by William de 
Mille, with this cast: 


Mark Sheridan... .Jack Holt 
Allen Erskine..Conrad Nagel 
Sylvia Hayes... .Lois Wilson 
Allen Erskine, Jv... -6csceie 

Mickey Moore 


hopeless yearning in 
eyes. 

Aunt Betty and Allen 
were together under the 
rose arches when Sylvia ap- 











to the other. Both straight- 
ened and stiffened up just a = 


peared. Sylvia was visibly 
_ disturbed, looking appre- 





shade. 

Aunt Betty looked from 
one to the other. She stepped between them. 

“Boys, I have noticed a change in both of you recently. 
Something has happened between you. Tell me?”’ 

Mark and Allen looked at each other and smiled sheepishly; 
then looking away the eyes of both of them turned to Sylvia, 
still playing at the piano and unconscious of the little tableau 
at the table. 

Aunt Betty, with a tiny nod of her head, whispered to them. 

“Ah—I see—it is Sylvia.” 

Allen, the younger, the more impulsive, turned to Aunt 
Betty swiftly. 

“We're both in love with her—we’ve known this for days— 
but we’ve played fair with each other—only which one of us 
is to propose first?”’ 

Mark colored with a meaning that was confession of his 
share, too. 

Aunt Betty stood perplexed and unhappy in her indecision. 
Here was a situation in which even her tact and wisdom and 
gentleness were taxed to the extremity. At last the solution 
came to her. 

“Why not let Sylvia decide? 
first—after I call her.” 

‘““Yes,’’ the boys agreed in unison, both eager and tense with 
an excitement they could not conceal. 

Aunt Betty stood with the pictures in her hand, waiting until 
Sylvia had come to the end of the music she was playing. 
The boys turned away, pretending occupation, as Aunt Betty 
called. 

“Oh, Sylvia—here are the pictures!” 

Sylvia arose from the piano and came quickly, eager with 
interest in the snapshots. 





Let it be the one she addresses 


hensively back at the door- 

way of the room she had 
left. Aunt Betty read the situation as clearly as though she 
had seen it all. Discreetly and ingenuously she withdrew, 
leaving Allen and Sylvia alone in the moonlight. 

They were silent together long and at last Allen sensed the 
answer that had been given in the scene within. His heart 
bounded. He took a new courage. Moving over close to 
Sylvia he clutched her hand. 

“Sylvia, I love you.” His voice was a-tremble and he 
choked with emotion. An instant later they were close in 
embrace. Sylvia had found the fulfillment of her quest of 
romance. 

Within Aunt Betty came upon the disconsolate Mark, who 
stood with the snapshot picture of Sylvia in his hand. He 
turned to face her, unconscious of the picture and his telltale 
expression. 

The heart of Elizabeth Erskine went out to Mark and she 
made a movement toward him, then drew back in self-restraint. 

‘“*Friend—love isn’t always returned.” 

‘Perhaps it’s all for the best—someway.”’” Mark nodded 
sadly. ‘‘I have decided,” he went on, ‘to undertake that 
Amazon expedition after all.”’ 

Aunt Betty stifled a gasp. 
his decision hurt her. 

“May I take this with me?’ 
Sylvia. 

‘*No—Mark—don’t do that—don’t take the memory of her 
with you into the wilderness to rob time of its power to heal 
the pain.” 

“That is a danger I am willing to face.’ 
squarely. 


She must not let Mark see that 


’ 


Mark held up the picture of 


Mark’s jaw set 


(Continued on page 104) 





FASHIONS THAT COME WITH THE FLOWERS, 


HE little jacket of former years has come 
back once more—but this season it is 


made of white pique. Here is one of the 
graceful developments of this garment that 
is simple enough to be made at home. The 


unusual sleeve is made by bringing the 
material forward from the back and folding 
it about the arm. Wool decorations, in tones 
of red, green and dull blue, give an addi- 
tional note of charm. 
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: may ‘‘go near the water” as much as 
you like when you wear a suit like this. 
It is a ‘‘two-in-one”’ affair called Yvette, 
fashioned of knitted jersey. Don’t you like 
the satin pockets—which, of course, are not 
really pockets at all? The colors? Green 
and black. Incidentally, Mary Garden says 
that swimming is the best sort of exercis> for 
keeping the figure trim—and Mary Garden 
knows. 
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ERE is a suit that is dressy enough for 
formal afternoon wear and still practical 
enough for the street or for traveling. It is 
fashioned of dark blue taffeta, but would be 
equally good in linen or ratine. The grace of the 


long line—an outstanding feature of this season 
—is emphasized in the unusual manner in which 
the jacket fastens. 







Model from 
Asbury Mills 
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THE SUNSHINE, AND THE CALL OF THE SURF 


ITH the wider silhouette appearing in frocks it is natural 

that lingerie should turn to pleats. Chemises, gowns 
and camisoles show this trimming in many forms. Em- 
broidery, drawn work and fagotting are also important 
features in summer lingerie. White silk undergarments 
embroidered in black are replacing the black silk lingerie of 
last season. There is a wide range of coloring now, as in 
addition to the pastel tones the higher shades are being widely 
featured. Coral, gray and the Mrs. Harding blue are among 
the novelty colors in lingerie, although flesh and white main- 
tain their popularity. Here’s a fascinating pajama suit of 
shell pink crepe de chine. It’s a French model, but the 
summer girl with clever fingers may duplicate it for a tenth 
of the original cost. 
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T is a tradition that each summer the lingerie frocks 
grow lovelier, and there is ample reason for the saying. \ 
One of the outstanding features of the summer collection \ * 
that Lucile Ltd. showed recently at the beautiful new 
establishment on Fifty-fourth Street was the lingerie 





frocks—designed for wear at the dance, for morning use, 
or to make vivid splashes of color on shady porches. 
gown, designed by Lucile for Louise Du Pre, shows the Ry 
lavish use of lace, in this instance lace medallions and " 


This 


insertion being used to decorate sheer white batiste. The A 


distended hip line, transparent hem and sleeve cut in one 
with the bodice of the gown are all prominent features of 
the summer frock. The tunic is of embroidered net, and 
the satin sash in tones of orchid and shell-pink. 





would be wise to wear 








. Miss 








Van Wyck’s answers to questions appear on page 86 


the street. 


HE lure of lovely shoes must not 
tempt you to buy unsuitable ones. 
For example, the woman whose ankles 
are not so slender as she could wish 


Colonial pumps shown here—the irreg- 
ular line is the one least trying to the 
ankle. On the other hand, the oxford 
is the prettiest shoe for her whose 
ankles are all that they should be. 
Two-tone shoes are lovely if worn with 
a gown of solid color, but they must not 
accompany a gown of foulard or printed 
material. The ‘‘sphere’”’ of these lovely 
embroidered slippers is limited to eve- 
ning wear; please do not wear them on 
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CANTER- 
BURY 
PRUSSIA 


And below, a scene from 
“The Cabinet of Dr. Cali- 
gari,”’ the first futurist 
photoplay. Both these con- 
gealments of celluloid mo- 
tion are excerpts from 
recent German films, just 
released in the United 
States. The splendid 
reproduction of the _his- 
toric English cathedral 
at the left is one of the 
architectural triumphs in 
“Anne Boleyn,” who, if 
you’re four hundred years 
old, you’ll remember very 
well as the second wife of 
Henry ViII1[—handy with 
the axe, but a great favorite 
with the ladies. “Anne 
Boleyn,” a Famous Players 
property, is released in 
America ‘under the title, 
“Deception.” 
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The scenery in “ Dr. Caligari™ reels and totters like the tumbling 
minds whose mad processes built its ugly but fascinating plot. 














Mother 


o Mine 


The story of Charlie Chaplin's reunion with his mother 


By 


« JOAN JORDAN 


N the wide, bay window of a charming house on a ‘hill in 
Hollywood, sits a little, gray-haired woman, with delicate 
old hands folded upon the open pages of her Bible: 

Every day, just as the sun is setting behind the waving 
line of hills, a big, expensive motor draws up before the door. 

A slender young man, in blue, jumps out and runs lightly up 
the broad, white steps. 

A white-capped maid opens the heavy door. 

Often the little gray-haired woman rises from her seat in the 
window and takes a few faltering steps to meet the man in the 
doorway of her drawing-room. Almost always, now 

On the evenings when she does not, he slips quietly in and 
sits down beside her in the window, holding her hand in his. 

Because then he knows that her gentle mind has strangely 
slipped back to the horrors of a Zeppelin raid, to the shock of 
bursting shells and crashing build- 
ings, death screams and imminent 


Again he failed. His mother’s health, as well as some-new 
rules concerning war stricken patients, would not permit it. 

Months then, for her, in a sanitarium where large monthly 
checks with the scrawling signature ‘‘ Charlie Chaplin” brought 
her every care and comfort; months of red tape and prepara- 
tion; at last the long journey across the Atlantic with her 
famous son’s secretary and a trained nurse sent over by the 
screen star to bring her to him. 

Long weeks of weary waiting while Mr. Chaplin made 
arrangements with the immigration authorities, who, because 
of the shell shock Mrs. Chaplin had suffered, could not admit 
her to the United States without certain precautions and 
assurances. 

All those things are but steps leading to the accomplishment 
of the dearest wish of Charlie Chaplin’s heart. 

Charlie Chaplin has brought so 
much sunshine into other lives. 





destruction. 





He has made so many of us laugh 





And she does not even know he 
is there! 

But either way—Charlie Chaplin 
and his mother are together again. 

Together after nine years of 
separation—years of war and heart- 
ache for the mother, of triumph 
not unmixed with tragedy for the 
son. Years that have been filled 
with unimagined, unequaled suc- 
and unforseen, stupendous 
catastrophe for them both, but 
that have altered not one jot the 
great love they bear each other. 

“It’s wonderful to have my 
mother again,” is all Charlie Chap- 
lin says. 

Just the simple story of most 
mothers and sons, only a bit more 
dramatic, the story of Charlie 
Chaplin and his mother, a story as 
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and forget our heartaches. He has 
showered upon us the priceless 
gifts of smiles and laughter. In 
darkened theaters all over the 
earth, he has filled hearts with a 
song, smoothed away grief and 
cares and pain. 

And I think the world, that has 
known the story of that tiny grave 
out in Hollywood—the world that 
has whispered and laughed and 
frowned over the wreck of his mar- 
riage—I think the world when next 
it sees him on the screen will rejoice 
because he has his mother again. 
I think we will be just a little more 
grateful, just a little more appreci- 
ative of his gifts. 


UT why, for this man, must the 
laughter always hold a tear? 


























commonplace as life and death, and 
joy and pain. 

Nine years ago an unknown 
young vaudeville performer named Charlie Chaplin, kissed his 
erect, smiling little mother an excited good-by in a London 
railway station. He was going to America to seek his fortune. 

A few weeks ago, Charlie Chaplin, the world’s greatest 
comedian, the most famous male genius the screen has yet 
produced, stood on a station platform in Los Angeles, and with 
tears running down his cheeks, took into his arms a little gray 
figure, bent, and puzzled, and oh, so changed. 

That is the heart of the story. 


T was seven years ago that Charlie Chaplin, just beginning 
the movie career that led him to what I personally con- 
sider the screen’s greatest performance (‘‘The Kid’’) began 
the long struggle to bring his mother to America. 
But England was at war. And war, among other horrors, 
produced yards of regulations and red tape. Even Americans 
had difficulty in returning to their own country. Mrs. 


Chaplin, a British subject, would not be permitted to leave 
England for America. 

So she stayed on in London, until one frightful night when a 
London air raid crumpled the world about her frightened head. 
A shell, bursting within a few feet of her, rendered her un- 
conscious. 

Again Chaplin actively renewed his efforts to bring her to him. 





Why is there always a bitter drop 
in his cup? 

For above the joy of his reunion 
with his mother hovers the white, faintly menacing cloud of 
her affliction. He has his mother again—and yet she is not 
wholly his. 

But he is very hopeful. California is a wonderful place. It 
is very far from London and the things that happened to, her 
there. 

Already in her beautiful home in the foothills, with her 
competent staff of servants to relieve her of every step and 
every worry, with her luxurious limousine and its chauffeur 
to take her on long, exquisite drives through the mountains 
and beside the sea, she is losing the actuality of the war. It 
is a bad dream only. 

Already the lapses of memory and of mind are growing less 
frequent. 

With tears in his eyes, her son told me that the second 
night she was here she went to the piano and sang, in her sweet, 
faint voice, several songs from ‘‘ Patience.” 

Because you see, little Mrs. Hannah Chaplin—she is just 
fifty-five now—whom we can think of only as the mother of 
Charlie, was once a personage herself. 

Many years ago, London knew her as Florence Harley, a 
prima donna of the Gilbert and Sullivan Opera Company, in 
the days of its greatest popularity. Florence Harley, a slender 
girl with a lovely voice and a winning (Continued on page 95) 
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The drawing-room may be Bostonese as a 

bean, but this dazzleden is as typical of Cal- 

ifornia as a cactus. Wicker, enamelled gray, 

and bright old English chintzes keep a little 
of the sun locked up for cloudy days. 





Allisonia gets the cool 
sweep of the Pacific winds 
through the cloudless 
California summer, and in 
the Octoberish California 
winter it seems to nestle 
underwarmand protecting 
hills. Its designer, owner, 
mistress, queen and chief 
ornament, may be seen 
in the center of the view. 
casting the only shadow 
that darkens her fair 


Everything in the Chinese 
room — porcelain, jade, 
bronze or teak — repre- 
sents the actress’ personal 
additions to a ‘collection 
she has been making 
through half a dozen 


years. 


green lawn. 


Superficially it appears 
that Miss Allison is writ- 
ing a letter. In reality 
there's no ink in the pen, 
and that chunk of hand- 
somely monogrammed 
stationery hasn't been 
hurt a bit. 
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“On Your Left, the 


Home of 


May Allison!” 


HAT is a new cry from the conning towers 

of the observation "buses as they speed 

through the Beverly Hills district of Los 
Angeles, a hill-and-vale paradise already gemmed 
with more palaces than may be found in any area 
of similar dimensions on earth. It required three 
centuries to give acting the dignity of a profes- 
sion, but it needed less than a decade, in pictorial 
Southern California, to make a race of home- 
building as well as home-loving players who in 
the sumptuousness and comfort of their dwellings 
lead the world. 
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The rectangular object before the davenport at the 

left, outlined and tasseled in gold, pretends that it is 

a foot-cushion, but a good way to be sure of never 

getting another invitation to Casa Allison would be to 
put just one foot on it for two seconds. 















































Lift your eyes, and they'll 
rest on the principal scene 
in any Al Woods’ play. As 
you can see, it's a solo 
couch; as you can ‘t see, 
the tone of the wood i 

old ivory, and the esto 
ings are of delicate blue 
taffeta, festooned with 
clusters of pink and gold 

ribbon-roses. 





At the left, something of 
the East no, we don't 
mean tom-toms and tea, 
cymbals and sirens — we 
mean Boston, Mass., with 
a severe gray velvet car- 
pet; heavy unfigured satin 
hangings and satin- 
covered furniture classic- 
ally setting off the bro- 


caded walls. 





A Contest Fiction Story 


The PROPER 
ABANDON 


Demonstrating that a chap’s condition 
of health is often due to his heart — 
if he is romantically inclined. 


By 
BARKER SHELTON 


Illustrated by 
May Wilson Preston 


T is six hundred and fifty-odd miles, as the crow flies, from 
the Chintacooset River to a certain tall office building on 
the edge of the financial district which houses more legal 
talent to the square foot than any other office building in 

the world. Therefore, any man who stands before the office 
building in question when he should be listening to the babble 
of the Chintacooset is at least six hundred and fifty-odd miles 
off his course. 

It is perfectly logical for anyone who is off his course by such 
a marked variance to be nervous, bewildered, ill at ease. Peter 
Judkins, disembarking from a taxi before the building men- 
tioned and lifting out a black bag with a leather case of fishing- 
rods strapped on top of it, was all these things. And for good 
measure he was chagrined and somewhat crestfallen. 

At the moment Peter Judkins stepped to the curb he was 
aware the impression prevailed strongly in certain quarters 
that he was casting flies on the Chintacooset and was very 
happy in such occupation. It wasn’t going to be exactly 
pleasant showing up that prevailing impression as erroneous. 

He watched the taxi begin its dodging recessional. For a 
moment he found himself wishing he was in it. Better, per- 
haps, to beat a panicky retreat than to enter that building and 
face what he knew awaited him upstairs if he showed his face 
there. The taxi lurched around a corner and out of the range 
of his troubled vision. He picked up the black bag with rod- 
case strapped to it. The taxi was gone. Besides, it might be 
well just now to stick to any decision he was able to make, even 
if it were the wrong decision. He entered the building and 
squeezed himself and the bag into a corner of a crowded express 
elevator that was about to start its upward shoot for floors 
above the sixteenth. 

At the eighteenth floor stop he squeezed his way out. He 
went down a short corridor to his right and a longer corridor to 
his left. His objective was a most excellent example of the 
doormaker’s art, numbered 1827. But, when he reached it, a 
great irresolution seemed to engulf him. Instead of opening 
the door and walking in briskly, firmly, cheerfully, as he had 
fully intended to do, he stood staring at it and rubbing his 
cheek doubtfully with the hand that was not burdened with 
the black bag. 

Below the number on the ground-glass panel of that door was 
the simple information for such as it might interest: 


BRONSON & JUDKINS 


ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 


And beneath this brief legend, slightly to the left, was a list of 
names in the neatest of small, black letters. Heading this 
imposing column was the name of Gilman S. Bronson; the 
second was that of Peter F. Judkins. Trailing these were ten 
other names, any one of which carried much weight in the world 
of jurisprudence. 
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“I am wondering if you happen to have room 


The sound of clicking typewriters, busy with briefs and 
appeals and summonses and correspondence and what-not, 
drifted out to the most brilliant member of the firm, standing 
there in the hall and having a beautiful debate with himself as 
to whether or not he should turn the knob and walk in. 

It struck him as mighty peculiar that a man should expe- 
rience any such reluctance about entering his own office. If he 
couldn’t go in there without all this mental disturbance about 
it, where in the name of all that was reasonable could he go? 
He was not casting flies on the waters of that troubled little 
brook that had the nerve to call itself the Chintacooset River. 
He was here; at the offices of the firm of which he was a neces- 
sary member. And that was all there was toit. Wherefore, he 




















in your class for another member,” said Peter. 
‘ 


would go in; just as he had planned during all the journey back 
here to go in; boldly and breezily, with a great show of deter- 
mination upon his face, even if such determination was not in 
his heart. 

He put his hand on the knob, and as promptly took it off 
again. For it occurred to him suddenly that he simply could 
not enter by that particular door; could not stalk into the main 
office in front of the whole surprised, head-shaking, disapprov- 
ing bunch. That required a trifle more nonchalance than he 
felt capable of summoning up at the moment. 

So he moved down the corridor to another door. It bore the 
numerals 1831, and nothing else. There was nothing upon it 
to announce to the public that it opened into his own private 





office. He was hoping, as he fumbled for his keys, that the 
other door of that room he was about to enter—the door into 
the main office—would be shut. It would be most satisfying to 
have a few moments alone in which to get a better grip on 
himself before he made known his presence there. 

But that other door—worse luck to it!—was wide open, and 
consequently young Mr. Kendall, who looked after wills 
whether they were the kind to be drawn up or the sort dis- 
gruntled relatives were trying to break, saw him. Also middle- 
aged Mr. Hartridge, whose forte was deeds and titles and 
mortgages and leaseholds, saw him. And both young Mr. 
Kendall and middle-aged Mr. Hartridge promptly got up from 
their respective desks and came into the private office and 
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wrung his hand; and hoped he had found the fishing at Chinta- 
cooset all he had expected; and inquired if he wasn’t back 
rather earlier than he had planned. Then several others came 
in and went through the same distressing performance; and 
finally a sudden hush fell upon the chatter, for there in the door- 
way stood Gilman Bronson, favoring Peter Judkins with one of 
those cold, accusing glares, which only a combination of Gil 
Bronson’s now-tell-me-the-truth eyes and a pair of oversize 
shell spectacles in front of them could accomplish. 

The appearance of the head of the firm upon the threshold 
seemed to sound a no-uncertain signal for a general retreat. 
The others withdrew. Bronson closed the door that led into the 
main office. He closed it in the way he always closed doors 
when there was anything in the wind that besought his approval 
and besought it vainly. 

“What in the devil are 
you doing back here, any- 


has occurred to me, too, Gil. And perhaps it’s the answer. 
Possibly, you know, I’ve become a machine that must turn out 
so much work per given interval to be happy. Maybe there’s a 
big mistake at the bottom of all this. Maybe my work is my 
play, after all.” 

“There’s a big mistake, all right,” said Bronson grimly. 
“The mistake lies in allowing yourself to consider any such fool 
thought for even the fraction of a minute.” 

He stepped forward with a certain air of well-here’s-where- 
I-have-to-do-it-once-again about him. He opened the door 
into the corridor. He picked up the black bag. Then he 
turned to the desk; his arm slid beneath Peter’s; he hauled the 
younger man off the desk-corner. The line of march was along 
the two corridors Peter had just traversed, in the general direc- 
tion of the elevators, Bronson grunting a running fire of com- 
ment during their progress 
thither. 





way, Peter?” he inquired. 
It was very much as if 
another door had slammed. 

“Oh, I just came back,” 
said Peter. The farthest 
thing from his intention was 
to say anything so inane. 
Indeed, he had rehearsed 
this little interview with 
the senior member of the 
firm. He had meant to be 
very firm with Gil Bronson 
duringit. Instead, he found 
his attitude one of weak and 
maundering conciliation. 

“What are you back here 
for?” Bronson snapped. 

“Work,” said Peter in the 
same flat tone, which was 
about as much like Peter 
Judkins’ normal tone as the 
apologetic figure slumped 
on one corner of the desk 
was like the normal, de- 
cided, sure-of-himself Peter 
Judkins. 

Bronson merely scruti- 
nized the other man’s face. 
Those shell spectacles 
seemed to Peter to be grow- 
ing larger. 

“I feel I want to get to 
work again,”’ Peter tried to 
defend his unwelcome ap- 
pearance on the scene. 
“Nothing else will satisfy 
me. I’m really eager for 
work. Hungry for it. And 
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How one feels on going into a movie 
theater from the bright sunlight. 





“You go, and you see to 
it that you stay gone this 
time until your eight weeks 
are up. Everything is go- 
ing smoothly. Not an ex- 
cuse for you to be hanging 
around. You show up here 
just about once more before 
the time’s up, and I believe 
I'll seriously consider assas- 
sinating you.” 

“Look here, Gil, hold on 
a minute!’ Peter protested. 
“Give me credit for doing 
my best. Everybody yowls 
at me to drop work and go 
away and play. I listen to 
‘em and take their advice 
and do my durnedest. But 
it doesn’t work out. The 
trouble is I don’t seem to 
know how to play.” 

“Learn then,” Bronson 
exploded. “You've tried 
four or five things only, and 
none of them happened to 
hit your fancy. Don’t bea 
silly quitter, Peter. Keep 
atit. Presently you'll bump 
into something that does 
suit you. There are plenty 
of other things left that you 
haven’t tried.” 

“But what in time and 
thunder is the sense of rack- 
ing your brain so hard to 
try to find something you 
won't like when you do have 








I’m quite fit and ready to 
work,” 

“No you aren’t. Not by a darned sight,” his partner took 
issue with him. “If anything, you look worse than you did 
when you were here early last week. Two months away from 
here; eight solid weeks of play for you! Those were the orders, 
weren’t they?” 

Peter nodded, but seemed on the point of offering excellent 
reasons why the orders could not be carried out. But he didn’t 
get the chance to speak. Bronson shook a forefinger at him in 
the same way that made that shaken forefinger so effective 
with twelve good men and true in a jury-box. 

“Three weeks only of those eight have gone, yet how many 
times have I| already shooed you away from here?” he said be- 
tween set teeth. 

“Why, two that I remember. 


Peter. 

“Four already,” Bronson corrected the statement. ‘This 
makes the fifth. Just what was the matter with the Chinta- 
cooset country and the fishing up there?” 

“I didn’t care for the country, and fishing doesn’t appeal to 
me,’’ Peter explained, as if he were afraid the explanation was 
the wrong one. 

Judging from Bronson’s general disgust, it was. 

“Are you human?” he asked Peter. 

“I don’t know,” Peter brightened perceptibly. He leaned 
farther forward on his perch on the desk corner. “That thought 


Maybe it was three,” said 


a fling at it—” 

“Down!”’ bawled Bronson 
at an elevator that was shooting past the eighteenth floor as 
they turned into the shorter corridor. 

The car brought up jerkily and came creeping back. Peter, 
striving to voice further protests, was bundled in unceremo- 
niously. With as little ceremony the black bag with its top- 
freight of fishing-rod case was chucked in after him. 

“And don’t let me clap eyes on you again for at least five 
weeks, mind,” Bronson stipulated as the car resumed its down- 
ward journey. 

A few minutes later Peter Judkins found himself trudging 
dejectedly along the sunny side of a very hot and very noisy 
street. He knew where he wasn’t going, and that was back to 
the Chintacooset country. Neither would he try golf again, 
nor a cruise along the coast in a motor-boat that either tried 
to stand on end or roll over like a playful kitten every time the 
sea got a little restless. As for wallowing across slimy marsh 
lands and blazing away at the few diminutive birds the law 
allowed him to shoot at that season of the year, he’d had quite 
enough of that, thank you. But if he did not propose to have 
another crack at any of these diversions and yet felt it advis- 
able to play at something for the remainder of those stipulated 
eight weeks, he must needs dig up something new, and digging 
up something new required mental effort, and mental effort 
tired him altogether too much for a man no older than was he. 

It seemed to be growing hotter every (Continued on page 64) 
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Evans 


**He went to meet the Pres- 
ident — one might call it the 
chance of a lifetime! 4 


HAD My Opinion 

Of Douglas McLean. 
He Broke an Appointment 
With Me. 
Mr. Douglas McLean’s 
Press-agent and 
Mr. Douglas McLean’s 
Wife 
Both Said that he 
Would be Very Glad 
To Meet Me; in 
Fact, that he 
Had been Looking Forward to It. 
I Took their Word for It. 
You Can Imagine 
How I Felt—wearing 
A New Hat and All. 
And Instead— 
He Sent his Wife. 
I Really 
Shouldn’t Complain. 
She is Awfully Pretty, and 
Sweet, and 
She isn’t in pictures or 
Anything; but 
She Said, 
“T Know 
That Douglas 
Was Sorry 
To Break 
His Appointment with You.” 
““Well,”’ I Wondered, 
“Why did he, then?’”’ 
“But,’’ continued 
Mrs. McLean, ‘‘he 
Had to Go. 
You 
Can Imagine 
How it was. 
And 
Really, it 
Doesn’t Happen 
Very Often—one 
Might Almost Call it 
The Chance of a 
Lifetime. 


That’s Why 

He Went.”’ 

“Would you Mind,” 
I Asked her, 

“Telling Me 

Just what you 

Are Talking About? 
What 

Has Happened 

To Your Husband? 

Is it 

Anything Serious?” 
“Why,” laughed 
Mrs. McLean, 

“T Thought 

They Told You! 

He 

Went to Meet 

The President! 

When 

We Came East, 
Douglas Said: 
‘There’s Just One Thing 
I Want to Do 

More than Anything. 
I Want 

To Meet 

The President.’ 

And so— 

Of Course he 

Voted for 

Mr. Harding and 
All— 

Someone who 

Knew Someone 

Made an 
Appointment; and 
Douglas Went to 
Washington and 
Waited ’’— 

4é Ah ! ” 

“And Waited. And then 
The Appointment 
Was Put Off 

Until Tomorrow.”’ 

I Always Said 

The President 

Was a Darn Good 
Film Star. 

“Douglas Will Just Have Time 
To Catch the Train 
For California. I’m 
So Sorry, too, because 
Doris May 

Is Coming to New York and 
We Would Like 

To Stay Longer.” 
Those Stories that 
The McLean-May 
Film Divorce 

Was Caused by 
Actual Incompatibility 
Weren’t True at all. 
The McLeans and 
Miss May 

Are Very Good Friends. 
Well— 

The President 

Met him, anyway! 











A Few Impressions 
By DELIGHT EVANS 

















Evans 


She didn't wear a red hat — 
it was green. (She's Irish!) 


OLLEEN MOORE said 
She would Wear 
A Red Hat. I Watched 
The Red Hats Go By. 
I Counted 
At Least Twenty-six when 
I Saw Colleen—and 
She Wasn’t Wearing a 
Red Hat at all. 
It was Green. 
She is Irish. 
You Can’t Help liking her. 
She’s So Young that 
She Wants to Play 
Old Ladies, but 
Mr. Neilan 
Won't Let her. 
She Likes 
Ripe Olives, 
Director Mickey, 
Adela Rogers St. Johns, 
Riverside Drive, and 
John Barrymore. 
But 
She Loves California, and 
She Wants to Go Back. 
They all Do—someone 
Should Write a Song about It. 
Colleen is Playing opposite 
John Barrymore Now—and Now 
Her Uncle is Going 
To Print her Picture 
In his Paper. He is 
A Newspaper Editor, but 
He Always Said to her, 
“You'll Never Get your Name 
In my Paper until you Really 
Make Good.” 
Colleen Has. 
And she’ll Keep Right On— 
She’s Just that Kind of a Kid. 
51 





AM writing this in jail. 
De profundis! 
If I were a futurist artist, I could paint a magnificent can- 
vas conception of these days in my cell. 
I should call it ‘‘ Thoughts on Being Incarcerated in a Damp, 
Dark Dungeon.” It would consist of red triangles sitting 
sideways, green serpents standing on their tails, and bunches 


of purple petunias tied with orange ribbons. But crook pic- 
tures aren’t so good just now, so maybe all is for the best. 

Ten days ago—though never an ingenue even in my cradle— 
] was yet a young and innocent girl, untouched by the dark 
and seamy side of life. 

Today—they have made of me a crook and a jail-bird—a 
member of the underworld. They have taken away my name 
and given me a number. They led me up the cold stone steps 
the great, steel door clanged behind me. Think of it! Grand- 
mamma’s little Bebe in the Bastile. 

lo-night as I sit in my cell, the tears come to my eyes as I 


think of my dear family, of my mother, my grandmother, my 


aunts and uncles and 
cousins. Since many 
of them are not 
equipped with the 
shock absorber of a 
sense of humor, the 
blow to their family 
pride is beyond de- 
scription. 


This is the way 
Bebe looked 
when she finally 
slowed down in 
her Stutz and 
they got her. 
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The capture, trial and imprisonment 
of a beautiful star. 


Gee, it’s quiet in this jail. Even the drug addict in the next 
cell has ceased raving and gone to sleep. And the matron 
won't let me play my phonograph at night. 

You know the crime for which I am locked within these 
narrow walls for which I was tried. How strange that I should 
have been brought to trial on the day after Easter when, all 
my friends having sent me Easter lilies, I was filled with sweet 
thoughts of purity. You know, perhaps, those details of my 
trial, of my sentence, my imprisonment which have been given 
to the world. You have read of my offense, that terrible 20th 
Century crime of speeding. 

But now for the first time I am about to bare my soul to the 
world that if it must judge me it may judge me as I really 
am. I am going to write 
down here the inner thoughts 
that fill my heart, as I sit on 
the nice white ivory chair the 
townspeople so kindly donat- 
ed to make my cell more 
habitable. 

I feel it but justice to my- 
self that the world which has 
heard so much of this pain- 
ful story should hear my own 
version. It seems but fitting 
for me, following the prece- 
dentset by other famous crim- 
inals, to tell you something 
of my youth, of my dear 
mother at whose knee I re- 
ceived a gentle and uplifting 
education. As I look back 
and think of my dear home, 
of the happy innocent days 
of my childhood—and then 
remember the voice of that 
judge, stern and impressive 
in spite of a Santa Ana ac- 
cent, committing me to this 
jail I now inhabit, I can hard- 
ly realize it is | who am thus 
accused, accused, nay con- 
victed of this thing. I think 
it must be a masquerade, a 
nightmare, from which I shall 
soon awaken to find myself 
not confined within this nar- 
row prison walls, but safe, 
happy, laughing as I used to 
be before... . 

Ah, how little the world 
recks the struggle of a wom- 
an’s soul. How easy to say 
I was caught, tried by a jury 
of my peers, found guilty and 
imprisoned. Of the things 
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Written exclusively for Photoplay Magazine be he rich or poor, young or old, male or female, to jail for ten 
days who broke the speed laws on his boulevards. 


by the defendant, I was not to be left long in my blissful ignorance. I know 
more about Judge Cox now than his mother-in-law. On top 
, of my victrola now is a huge bunch of American Beauties he 

Bebe Daniels sent me. Aren’t men queer? 


that led up to this dark 
event,"of the price I paid 
for my mistake, no one 
can ever know. 

For though the Per- 
sian rug beneath my feet 
may hide the cold stones 
of the prison walls, 
though the scent of 
flowers may drown the 
prison stench, though 
the white iron cot be 
replaced by a bed of 
ivory and rose, nothing 
can melt away the bars 
that stand between me 
and freedom. I am a 
convict! I am not free! 

And no words can give 
you the real picture of 
that wild, mad _ chase 
while this man pursued 
me as relentlessly as 
though I had been Lil- 
lian Gish herself—of the 
moment when at last 
by guile he trapped me 
and brought me to my 
fate. 

Like the devastating 
effects of a bullet that 
does not register its 
havoc for severa! mo- 
ments, my brain refused 
to take in the horror 
even when he finally had 
me in his clutches and 
had told me all—all. 

“Hey you,” he said, ‘“‘what’d you think you’re doing? This ain’t a 
speedway, lady, it’s a public highway. You was just hitting 56% miles 
an hour, that was all.” 

Can you imagine with what feelings I glanced at my speedometer, now 
peacefully resting at zero? My poor mother, springing like a tigress in defense 
of her young, cried out at this, only to be silenced instantly. Pulling off 
his cap he showed her a bump on his head the size of a young watermelon 
and yelped, “Listen, lady, that’s what I get chasing birds like you. This 
girl ought to be in jail. I shouldn’t wonder if sooner or later, she was. 
You’re in Orange County, you know.” 

I did not know. Orange County—how little it meant to me then, in 
spite of his sinister tones. Orange County—it suggested charming vistas, 
delicious odors, melting morsels. How could I, then so young, so inex- 
perienced in the ways of the world and the twisted paths of legal procedure, 
know that Orange County is famous not for its oranges: nor for its rural 
beauties, but for one Judge Cox. Judge Cox, a man who had openly de- 
clared for jail sentences for drivers caught going over 50 milés an hour-in 
his county, who had indeed gone on record that he would send anybody, 


ot 


(Convict 711) Dear readers, even now I cannot think of the harrowing 
weeks that followed my arrest. I spent the hours when I was 


not working, sleeping, eating or going to parties, 
brooding over my sorrow and dwelling in sober 
thought upon the strange pass to which fate has 
brought me. 

So let us come instead to 
the moment of my trial and 
tell briefly of the day when I 
walked down the aisle of a 
crowded courtroom—was it 
only ten days ago? It seems 


Taking a good look at the 
Orange County Jail, Santa 
Ana, where she spent ten 
days. Wicked looking 
place, don't you think? 
Neither do we. 


“Judge Cox is a good old judge. 


is roses are lovely! 


“Swear? Thank you, but I don't 


use the language.” 


“That District Attorney's wife needn't 
look so anxious. He s perfectly safe i 


*Look at the crowd! Well, I 


certainly am drawing well!” 
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centuries. For after all, time is a matter of the 
emotions. 

Anyway, I certainly drew well in Santa Ana. 

When my limousine drew up to the curb of the 
courthouse and the chauffeur threw open the door, 
my path was barred by so many people I decided 
they must have declared a holiday and closed all 
the stores. They had all come to look at me, and 
as I made my way through them I felt like Clara 
Hamon entering the little courthouse at Ardmore 
where her life hung at stake. Gosh, a lot of those 
farmers didn’t know the difference. 

It was a small, old-fashioned courtroom. As 
I made my way to the prisoner’s dock, I had a 
fleeting impression of the sea of faces, men and 
women crushed and jammed into the smallest 
possible space, standing on chairs, hanging on 
window sills, sitting two in a seat, filling the aisles. 
Some friendly, some narrowly hostile. 

Now I know exactly how the rhinoceros feels 
in the Zoo. 

A joke’s a joke. There have been plenty of 
laughs about all this experience of mine, but none 
who has ever been through that ordeal, sitting 
on a witness stand, watching each juryman take 
his seat in the jury box, standing to be sentenced, 
entering the doors that are locked not to be opened 
again, can imagine what I went through. I don’t 
care whether it was speeding or shop-lifting when 
| heard them read that about ‘‘The People of the 
State of California against Bebe Daniels.” I felt 
like Vesuvius had erupted right under my seat. 
I should think that people who have to get tried 
for things often, like pickpockets and bigamists, 
would be nervous wrecks. 

Whatever my sins, I have paid, and paid, and 
paid. 

I am still paying. All the world lies just beyond 
the bars of my window and I cannot go toit. Out- 
side a nightingale—or maybe it’s a mocking bird— 
is singing. But even his song is cracked by the 
steel that binds me within. Between the bars, I 
can see a bright little star that twinkles—just a 
star in a patch of blue. But it seems so far away. 
So far away. 

Besides, I’ve eaten too many peanuts and too 
much candy today. 

The trial alternately dragged and rushed ahead. 

While they were going into the details of my 
shame, I took a good look at the judge—my first. 
A little, cocky man, with a face not unlike ‘ Mr. 
Jiggs” in “‘ Bringing Up Father.” I sort of liked 
him, even then. His weather-beaten, belligerent 
old face, with its top knot of upstanding red hair, 
and the snappy blue eyes behind gold rimmed 
spectacles which he looked over, under or through 
impartially, made me think he might be a nice 
man on a party. 

(He is. He comes to see me every day, in my 
dungeon. I think he—but perhaps a prisoner 
should not tell what the judge says to her in 
private.) 

He didn’t look at me once, though, during that 
day. I wonder why. Of course he had his honor 
to uphold. Still, if he had—but I am not wasting 
my time on vain regrets. My soul holds not one 
drop of revenge, not one ounce of bitterness. He’s 
a good old judge, and his roses are lovely, but he 
sent me to his funny old jail for these ten days,— 
ten days out of the very heart of my life, ten days 
of usefulness, and sunshine that can never be 
replaced. I don’t blame him—much. But I'll bet 
he’s going to miss me when I go away. 

How I got to the witness stand to tell my story 
I will never know. And I worried all the time I 
was there for fear my lips weren’t on straight. 

Motorcycle Officer Myers had testified that 
from his position behind a windmill—what do 
you think of a guy that'll hide behind a windmill 
and lay traps for poor, unsuspecting girls?—he had 
seen me go through what he called “‘the trap” at 
56% milesan hour. Well, (Continued on page 109) 








y sad 


story, are my lips on straight?” 


Fifty-six and one-half isn't 


fast. 


Look at de Palma!” 


“Ten Days!” 


























CLOSE-UPS 


Gditorial Oxpression and Timely Comment 


5 HITE LISTS” appear now and then, none 
of them are perfect, but some are better 
than others. An influential church body in 

Los Angeles has recently issued one in which the names 

of Douglas Fairbanks, Mary Pickford and Charlie 

Chaplin are not to be found. But somehow Mr. and 

Mrs. Fairbanks and the inimitable creator of ‘‘The 

Kid” are going right along. 


PEAKING of “The Kid,” of course, brings to mind 

that wonderful little boy, Jackie Coogan. He nearly 
died of pneumonia recently at the Hotel Biltmore, in 
New York. The papers said 
that he contracted a cold 
while ‘‘leading the orchestra” in 
the little overalls in which he 
stamped sturdily through the 
Chaplin film. It is also said 
that his parents refused a very 
fair vaudeville offer on the 
ground that they could make 
more money exploiting him as 
an independent attraction. But 
if he were our little boy he 
would be learning his little les- 
sons in a quiet home, playing in 
the sunshine and the dirt, eating 
his bread-and-milk and going to 
bed at dark. It is quite all 
right for Jackie to make his 
pictures—if his life is properly 
and rigorously regulated outside 
the studio. But if Jackie’s 
wonder-talent is to grow into a 
greater talent bye and bye it 
will be because he has what 
should be the privilege of every 
little boy who comes into the 
world—a_ normal, irresponsible 
childhood. 


ICTUREDOM is all in a 

lather about what some call 
“the German invasion.” To 
hear the scared ones talk you’d 
think an unlimited fount of Ger- 
man masterpieces was on tap, 
and for little or nothing in the 
way of money. There are those 


©rnt ernational Film Service 





ERE'S a real censor. 
2 Hurley of Chicago, pictured 


]_ABOR generally is against heavy German importa- 
tions on the ground that it encourages the low wages 
of the continent by showing a preference for low-cost 
big pictures. The Actors’ Equity Association is against 
the Germans because in an already overcrowded 
market these pictures will mean, they say, still further 
layoffs for American players, and still further reduction 
of the native output. The American Legion has been 
persuaded to enter the combat on the grounds of 
patriotism. Various “‘remedies” are being advised, 
from a boycott to a tariff wall so high that the Prus- 
sians and the Bavarians can’t climb over it. 


DOLPH ZUKOR, just be- 

fore sailing for Europe, re- 
marked to the writer: ‘This 
‘German invasion’ fright is the 
oldest and silliest of alarms. One 
would think that the Germans 
had some magical recipe for 
making great pictures. As a 
matter of fact, among all the 
German pictures there are no 
more great ones than there are 
in any given number of American 
films. A European might just as 
sensibly, after seeing ‘The Birth 
of a Nation,’ “The Miracle Man,’ 
and ‘The Four Horsemen’ fall 
into a panic of belief that every 
American film was of equal 
ca ibre.” 


AS a matter of fact, certain 
well-known American films 
have beaten the world in their 
marvellous reproduction of great 
days gone. The greatest his- 
torical work ever filmed, in point 
of combined story interest and 
archaeological accuracy, was Mr. 
Griffith’s “Intolerance.” Even 
Mr. Fox, who cares little for 
history, ,did it as well as any 
German, in his unforgettable 
“Tale of Two Cities.” 

Timothy HROTTLING competition 


in the arts has never been 








who'll tell you that during all 
the years of the war interior Ger- 
many just seethed with picture 
activity, and the accumulated 
product now being let loose upon 
the Allies—heaved especially at 
the devoted shoulders of your 
Uncle Samuel—is a sort of optic 
poison gas with which they hope 
to stealthily continue the con- 





flict. They’re the cousins and the aunts of the people 
and ‘‘ Deception” 


who asseverate that 


were really made to prove the innate wickedness of 
France and England. 


**Passion”’ 


above, has always been zealous in 
the causes of compulsory righteous- 
ness, and never more so than when 
he proposed regulating the lake 
citys movies by a commission of 
three infallibles—at salaries of 
$5000 a year apiece. In spite of 
his clerical garb Mr. Hurley is not 
a preacher, but a lawyer. 


successful, because it is funda- 
mentally wrong. America, 
thanks to its start in the war, 
now supplies eighty percent of 
the world’s motion pictures. In 
Germany, according to William 
A. Brady’s account, there is an 
embargo which prohibits all but 
about two percent of our film 
products. There is one sensible 


objection—the only barrier upon which we can make 
just conditions of exclusion. 
exchange and a fair field—or else a tariff high enough to 


We should have free 


keep out anything but the geguine masterwork. 





































































































T is a humiliating thing to confess that we are fright- 

ened by a film menace from any nation. The motion 
picture is our art, and fright over rivalry seems like a 
confession that we have been beaten on our own ground. 


HE New York Morning Telegraph suggests that the 
public be allowed to choose the Peter Pan of the 
films. A suggestion actuated by the best of motives, 
and, theoretically, a good one. But it won’t work out. 


5 SOTEN, for instance, to a communication in re- 
sponse from G. C. Herron, of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Herron says: ‘I believe there is only one actress who 
can do the role real justice, and that is —Mary Pick- 
ford. She and she alone should play it.”’ 


Miss PICKFORD being a good bargainer, a good 
business woman, would probably run the cost 
of this picture up to a prohibitive figure, and make it, 
in its final analysis, a one-star affair, instead of the fine, 
well-rounded, really all-star production that it should 
be. We agree with Mr. Herron that Miss Pickford 
would be an ideal Peter Pan, but we certainly do not 
believe ‘* Peter Pan” should be a star play. 


HE proof of the photoplay’s slow but sure arrival 

within the plane of artistic intelligence is demon- 
strated by the fact that it is escaping from the bonds of 
stardom. Former stars like Lew Cody and Bessie Love 
and at least a score equally well-known are appearing 
in supporting roles: Mildred Harris has definitely 
signed to appear in a Cecil deMille feature which stars 
no one. Even Dorothy Dalton, one of the brightest 
planets in the celluloid heaven, is said to have agreed— 
and very sensibly, too—to be ‘‘one of the cast.”’ This 
way actors and actresses are made. This way great 
plays come into life. 


EANWHILE there’s a lot of surmise as to who 

will really play Peter, and Betty Compson seems 
to have the best of the guessing just now. It is de- 
clared that she has already been chosen by Jesse 
Lasky to portray Lady Babbie in a non-star “Little 
Minister,’”’ with a likelihood that ‘Peter Pan” will 
follow. 


WHEN R. H. Cochrane, vice-president of Universal, 
returned from his six months’ regency at Uni- 
versal City, one of the first persons he met was R. A. 
Rowland, president of Metro, which recently turned 
Ibanez’ greatest novel into film. Mr. Rowland im- 
mediately insisted upon motoring the Universal official 
out to Rye, a suburb of New York, in order to show him 
his newly-acquired country estate. It has, among other 
things, a fine new garage, and a rambling, ancient 
barn. ‘‘Haven’t moved out, yet,” explained Rowland, 
“so all I’m keeping in the garage is four horses.” 
“Oh, yes,” returned Cochrane, drily. ‘I suppose 
you're using the barn to keep the Apocalypse.” 


ID McCOY, according to late reports, is to film 

his matrimonial experiences. What an oppor- 
tunity the late Mr. Bluebeard, and other notable 
husbands missed. 


F State censorship is finally saddled upon New York, 

as seems very likely now, it will be a very serious 
precedent in the industry. The New York legislature 
has passed the bill; Governor Miller, before signing, 
merely waits courteously upon some more or less in- 
formal protests. 


ND yet we are not blaming the legislators as much 
as we are blaming the film people themselves. 
The exhibitors—every one of them vitally concerned— 
gave no proper co-operation. The blue-law group 








which forced the bill through was as finely orgarized 
as any political machine which ever dictated New York 
state politics—and that’s saying a great deal. It 
knew what it wanted, and it started out to get it in 
logical, systematic fashion which thoroughly prepared 
every step of the way. To oppose—and if possible to 
defeat—this formidable organization, the film folk sent 
a mere skirmish array, punctuated by an occasional 
big gun. The outfit in general was laughingly sure of 
victory. They went to a merry Bull Run—and de- 
served it. Mr. Griffith held a battalion briefly, with 
his usual speech, but he was not supported. Rex 
Beach made a few remarks. General Brady begged 
for “‘a year to clean up’”’—and in that strange blunder 
for so wary a fighter fastened an overwhelming indict- 
ment on the industry he was trying quite unselfishly 
to protect. Where were the exhibitors? Where were 
the trained, logical special pleaders who should have 
answered slur with incontrovertible fact? They may 
have been anywhere—but they weren’t at Albany. 





T is said that Los Angeles haberdashers turned back 

a consignment of twenty thousand caps upon hearing 
that cameramen in the Angel environs were affecting 
a change of headgear. Ah well—other times, other 
helmets. 


WO or three “big” pictures lately have been a 

veritable triumph of ignorance. Ever since D. W. 
the great criterion, began dipping back into history for 
his parables, his lesser-lighted but lofty-salaried breth- 
ren have been doing the same. With this variation: 
he took history pretty much as it stands; they write 
their own. 


E recall a mile or so of celluloid, recently sent forth 
with press-agent thunder and exhibitorial light- 
ning, in which the star was the director’s brunette wife. 
Why didn’t this man get at least competent help in his 
scenario? Where were they who furnished the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars that went into this scroll of in- 
fantile illustrations ‘‘from the past’’—in which a gallop- 
ing bevy of females are labelled ““Women Amazons”’? 
Would we have a tariff against the continentals to pro- 
tect abysmal stupidities like this? If so the loud 
laughter wouldn’t be on this side of the Atlantic. 


DITOR Herbert Kaufman recently walked into a 

colossal Hollywood production illuminating a cele- 
brated dame of King Solomon’s time, and when he 
emerged a friend asked him, not too seriously, what he 
though of the director’s familiarity with history. ‘“‘He 
isn’t familiar with history,”’ gravely answered Kaufman. 
“‘He’s just affable with it.” 


AVE you ever noticed the curious ways in which the 
ancients registered emotion—according to these 
transparencies? We've wondered how they did it, and 
never knew until we watched a sorely beset maiden of 
800 B. C. She put her thrill across, apparently, by 
swallowing her spearmint—a good trick if it doesn’t 
becher your digestion. 


HERE are plenty of good nickel cigars—for a quar- 

ter. Likewise, there are plenty of good two-reel fea- 
tures—in seven spools. We don’t mind so much the 
waste of a manufacturer’s money and months, but the 
waste of audience-time is really shocking. 


IVE la Belgique! According to ‘“‘Le Nation Belge,” 

the motion picture machine is really the invention 

of a Belgian, who has been experimenting upon it since 
1851. ‘All that Edison did,” gravely declares this pe- 
riodical, ‘“‘was to aid in its development.” How fortu- 
nate that Mr. Edison lent a helping hand. Only the 
Belgian realizes that the first fifty years are the hardest. 
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*“Bob Hampton of 
Placer” is one of Mar- 
shall Neilan’s best, 
with Custer's last 
stand as historical 
background. The cast 
is wisely chosen, head- 
ed by James Kirkwood 
and Wes Barry. 











By 
BURNS MANTLE 


ONSIDER the family at the movies. And how seldom 
there is anything in the feature picture for every member 
of it. If mother and the girls are satisfied with the 

. romance, father and the boys consider it piffle. If son 
likes the shooting, sister shivers. If mother raves over the 
gowns, father considers the diminishing pay check and grows 
uneasy. 

But once or twice in a blue moon we have a picture the 
family group can gather around and applaud with a happy 
enthusiasm. Usually, I’ve found, it is an adventure picture 
with enough romance to justify the story and point up the 
love interest that makes the whole world grin with satisfaction. 
Marshall Neilan is adept at pleasing the family, and his newest 
picture, ‘‘ Bob Hampton of Placer,” is one of his best. He has 
such a fine sense of the comradeship of men that he is the 
men-folks’ pal before his first reel is well started. He is so 
true to the best instincts of womanhood that mother approves 
of him from the start: He knows better than sister herself 
the sort of an upstanding hero she can openly worship without 
being called silly, and as for the boys—he keeps them teetering 
on the edges of their seats and tingling with the enthusiasm 
that makes boyhood the finest adventure of life. 

In ‘Bob Hampton” he also has-the most thrilling of histor- 
ical backgrounds—that of Custer’s last stand. He handles it 
wonderfully. It was taken, we understand, on the site of the 
battle itself, which gives it added pictorial value. And he 
has woven into it not only a good love story but an adventure 
for the popular Wesley Barry that will add youthful hero- 
worshippers by the thousand to that gifted youngster’s popular 
following. His battle pictures are as thrilling as those that 





made the Griffith reputation in “The Birth of the Nation,” 
with all the added value of modern lighting and artistic group- 
ing that the pictures of today command over those of yesterday. 
The cast, too, is wisely chosen, with James Kirkwood playing 
just the sort of individual he makes most human. Marjorie 
Daw is an agreeable sort of heroine, Noah Beery a gloriously 
vicious villain, and Pat O’Malley, Priscilla Bonner and Carrie 
Ward Clarke help out nicely with the minor roles. 


DECEPTION—Paramount-Artcraft 


big, solid, impressive picture, this German-made section 

of English history. It bulks large, as the saying is, in 
crowds, actors, royal palaces and royal physiques. But it bulks 
large, alsq, in art, and sets standards in the matter of the histori- 
cal drama on the screen which native directors will have to con- 
sider if ever they become interested in pictures of this type. 
You would never know it from the title, but ‘‘ Deception” 
deals exclusively with that period of Henry VIII’s career in 
which he tired of Catherine and fancied Anne Boleyn; covers 
the incident of his establishing the church of England that he 
might control its divorce laws, proceeds to the fall from favor 
of the unhappy Anne and the suggested rise of the scheming 
Jane Seymour, and ends with Anne’s march to the scaffold. 
It isn’t a picture that is particularly creditable to English 
history, as you may easily imagine. You could hardly expect 
that of the late enemy. But neither is it easy to discover 
within it the subtle propaganda with which the more excitable 
have declared it to be filled. It is very much worth seeing. 
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“Deception” is a German made portion of English history, 
dealing with Henry Vil, his wife Catharine, and nne 
Boleyn, whose march to the scaffold forms the finale. It 

is very much worth seeing. 

















Jackie Coogan, of rare talent and lovable personality, 

probably will never again have the chance that Chaphi in 

gave him in “The Kid.” However, his acting in “Peck's 
Bad Boy” proves that he is a fine little actor. 
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“The Perfect Crime” presents iia Blue i ina Jekyll and 
Hyde role demanding unusual talent. An improbable but 


decidedly original story. 








DREAM STREET—United Artists 
ATHER GRIFFITH seems to feel that he should apologize 


for ‘‘ Dream Street.” ‘‘We do not make any great promises 
one way or the other,” he writes in the program; “‘we have 
done the best we could.” There really is no call for an apology. 
And if apology must be made, a better basis for it would be 
the length rather than the quality of the picture. It is not 
a super-feature picture. Which is to say it is not a $2 picture. 
But it is an interesting and beautifully screened “regular” 
picture. If it were sharpened by being cut from twelve to 
seven reels it would retain all its stronger points and lose 
nothing but its padding and repetition, and a dozen or so 
close-ups expressing grief, or fear, or terror, or surprise. With 
his Dickensian flair for over-emphasizing character D.W. slips 
into the habit of holding his close-ups so long the character 
itself fades and you hear nothing but the stentorian tones of 
the director himself shouting: ‘‘Hold it, Carol!” ‘Fos 
God’s sake, weep a little, Charlie!” ‘Get the terror into it, 
Ralph!” Or, if you know nothing of the methods of picture- 
taking, you wonder just why you must be shown again and 
again how the heroine looks when she is in trouble and mightily 
upset about it. 


SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE—Paramount-Artcraft 


LSIE FERGUSON comes back to the screen rested and a 

little more eager than she was when she left it, but she 
comes back in a picture that gives her little opportunity to 
realize upon either her recovered energy or her talent as an 
actress. The story of ‘Sacred and Profane Love”’ is rather 
muddled in the telling as it has been cut for the screen. To 
any unfamiliar with the real adventures of Carlotta Peel it 
must be extremely difficult to understand her wanderings over 
half the earth and the part various undeveloped romances 
played in her life. The opening incident of her meeting with 
and romantic enslavement by Diaz, the pianist, is convincingly 
and delicately handled out of respect for the new order of 
censorship. But the story breaks there and the rest of it is 
wabbly and uncertain. Conrad Nagel gives another fine 
performance as Diaz, proving the possession of a fine sense 
of character he established in ‘‘What Every Woman Knows.” 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY—Paramount-Artcraft 


HE spirit with which a director approaches a picture is 

certain to shine through the screen, and John Robertson’s 
love of ‘Sentimental Tommy” has done a lot for this picture. 
Sometimes, it seemed to me, it proved a bit of a handicap, in 
that in establishing the characters of Tommy and Grizel, the 
Painted Lady and the good Dr. McQueen, he forgets that the 
story, well known as to title though it is, is still a generation 
old and only the Barrieites remember it well enough to get full 
value from it. It is a refreshingly wholesome picture, how- 
ever, splendidly acted and beautifully set, with a Long Island 
Thrums fairly steeped in Scotch atmosphere. Here Tommy 
and Elspeth drift into the village and fly to the defense of 
Grizel. Here the Painted Lady lives her pathetically short 
life at the edge of town, where the respectables have shunted 
her, and from here Tommy starts on his career as a literary 
man in London, later to return and shatter the heart of Grizel 
by his mystified indifference to her shy, devoted love of him. 
And here, finally, Tommy discovers a true affection for the 
unhappy girl, providing a happy ending Barrie might not 
altogether approve, though we doubt if he would seriously 
object to it. Through the story the clear art of a fine little 
actress in May McAvoy flashes with a positive radiance. 
Gareth Hughes as perfectly visualizes Tommy as any screen 
actor could, and acts him much better than most of them 
would. George Fawcett is the Dr. McQueen and Mabel 
Taliaferro the Painted Lady. . 


THE CABINET OF DR. CALIGARI—Goldwyn 


HANGE, say the psychologists, isrest. From which basis it 
might easily be argued that “‘ The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari” 

is as good as a week in the mountains for any movie fan tired 
of the conventional picture. Certainly it is a complete change. 
However relaxing it may be depends greatly upon the sus- 
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ceptibility of the spectator. Being a reasonably calm, ordinary 
sort of individual we left the theater believing strongly that 
the author of the picture was a little mad, the director a little 
madder, the actors engaged quite mad indeed. The American 
distributors bought the picture from its German owners. 
Yet we were conscious of having seen a perfect sample of that 
cubistic art of which we have read so much since the first nude 
descended the staircase looking like a patchwork quilt in 
eruption. ‘‘Caligari,’” then, is the weird story of a German 
scientist who carts asomnambulistic youth about the country 
in a coffin-like cabinet, sets him up at county fairs as an 
exhibit and releases him at night that he may commit a murder 
or two between bedtime and breakfast. It is a story told, 
and seen, by a disordered mind, with all the scenery jumbled 
in fantastic shapes and the features of the players weirdly 
angular and wildly staring. But it is momentarily returned 
to normal at its conclusion and the effect is one of having seen 
an Edgar Allan Poe thriller cleverly transferred to the screen. 
We would not, however, take the children. They will be just 
as well off and a lot happierif they do not meet ‘‘ Dr. Caligari.” 
The German actors are excellent, Werner Krause giving a 
good performance as the weird doctor and Conrad Veidt an 
uncanny subject. 


PECK’S BAD BOY—First National 


7 is a rare acting talent and-a lovable personality that 
Jackie Coogan brings to the screen. But his directors will 
be hard put to it to find stories to fit him. Probably never 
again will he have the chance that Charlie Chaplin gave him 
in ‘‘The Kid.”” He misses it in “ Peck’s Bad Boy,” largely 
by reason of the contrast this picture offers to the master 
comedy in which he made his debut. But he is still a fine 
little actor, surprisingly unconscious of the camera and 
capable of holding an audience’s undivided attention so long 
as he is in view. As the mischievous Henry he filches the 
grocer’s prunes and dried apples, fools father out of circus 
money and finally fills the same unhappy parent’s lumbago 
pad with ants, causing more or less commotion when father 
carries the ants to church with him. We fear for Jackie, after 
seeing him carried around New York and kept constantly on 
exhibition for the benefit of the publicity men of his organiza- 
tion. But we hope for the best. It would be a great pity if 
his little head should be hopelessly turned—turned so far, that 
is, that he suddenly would find himself running backward in 
place of forward. 


MADE IN HEAVEN—Goldwyn 


ERE is another happy Irish hero for Tom Moore to toy 

with—a lad who arrives from Ireland with his dad and 
his sister in the first reel and achieves the fire department in 
the second, invents a flame extinguisher in the third, acquires 
a dress suit in the fourth and the pretty heroine in the fifth. 
A pleasant little comedy, with laughing Tom employing his 
usual good taste in the selection of heroines. One good look 
at Helene Chadwick, even through clouds of smoke, and he 
promptly picks her up, throws her across his shoulder and 
carries her down a long ladder to safety and future closeups. 
He is a versatile boy, too, with a convincing way with him. 
You could no more doubt his being a good fireman than you 
could question his being a good whitewing in ‘‘Hold Your 
Horses,” and though ‘Made in Heaven” lacks the body of 
that particularly good comedy, it is worthy of inclusion in the 
current Moore series. We were a little mixed as to why, and 
when, he changed his name. The program called him Lowry, 
and the subtitles spoke of him as O’Gara. But he rather 
favored the O’Garas in appearance, so we'll blame the printer 
for the Lowry. Victor Schertzinger directed the picture from 
a story written by William Hurlbut. Renee Adoree (the new 
Mrs. Moore) plays a smart part prettily. 


HUSH—Equity 


ELDOM have we seen a heroine so intent upon telling her 

husband an episode of her past that she knew would result 
in their estrangement, as the lady who is the mainspring of 
the action in ‘“‘Hush.”’ She simply refuses to listen to reason. 
Possibly because she knew if she did there would have been 
no picture. ‘‘Hush,” therefore, never really gets under way 
as a reasonable story, and its obvious moral—that where 
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Pauline Frederick is excellent in her four roles in “Roads 

of Destiny,” a photoplay adapted from Channing Pollock's 

stage play, which was based on the original story by O. 
enry. 

















Griffith's “Dream Street” is not a super-picture but an 

interesting and beautifully-screened “regular” picture. 

It would lose nothing but padding and repetition by being 
cut from twelve to seven reels. 
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“The Whistle,” a story of the struggle between capital 
and labor, provides m. S art with one of his best 
roles. A drab picture, painted with brilliant touch. 









































“The Queen of Sheba” is a Baraesque Fox production. 

J. Gordan Edwards founded his ancient kingdom of Sheba 

on some absolutely new information. Betty Blythe makes 
a beautifully-realized queen. 
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“Sacred and Profane Love” brings back a rested and eager 

Elsie Ferguson, but the story of Carlotta Peel is re-told 

in a wabbly and uncertain fashion. Conrad Nagel gives 
another fine performance. 


























“The Traveling Salesman™ shculd win over many who 
have scorned Roscoe Arbuckle's custard-pie offerings of 
the past. Well directed and well photographed. 








ignorance is bliss it is folly to spill the beans—is so plainly 
established at the outset there is no kick left in its delayed 
statement. Clara Kimball Young graces the various scenes 
with her beauty, and there are detached episodes that are well 


handled. 


THE SKY PILOT—First National 


AVING to do with the Western gentlemen who fight at 

the drop of the sombrero or the dash of likker in the face, 
shoot straight and die game, Director King Vidor elected to 
fill Ralph Connor’s ‘Sky Pilot” as full of thrills as six reels 
will stand. Therefore he has the fight in the saloon, in which 
a tenderfoot minister of the gospel gives the fresh cowboy 
the hiding of his screen life; the tumbling hero whose horse 
is shot under him at the crest of the ridge, plunging both 
animal and rider down the embankment; the busted bridge 
over the deep gorge, and, most thrilling of all, a stampede of 
cattle plunging directly at John Bowers and Colleen Moore. 
This last bit is,I consider, the best thrill of the year, being free 
of trickery so far as the layman can tell, and mightily danger- 
ous. They should have paid Bowers a bonus for agreeing to 
head off that plunging bunch of longhorns. The story drifts 
occasionally into conventional scenes, but these are well 
played and the audience likes them. 


CHICKENS—Thos. H. Ince-Paramount 


T may be I lack a sufficiently plastic imagination fully to 

appreciate a certain type of movie. I find it practically 
impossible, for example, to work up any great interest in a 
hero who admits that he does not know the difference between 
a hen and a rooster, and who is so improbably irresponsible 
that he bets an $8,000 motor car against a second-hand Ford 
that the Detroit pride cannot pull his stalled machine out of a 
shallow creek. His adventures and romances thereafter fail 
to inspire even a moderate curiosity. ‘‘Chickens,”’ which is 
a new Douglas McLean picture, develops this weakness in 
the first reel and never recovers. McLean is a wholesome, 
good-looking, talented boy. He can go on for some time 
satisfying his flapper public with this sort of comedy, but he 
will gradually lose his larger and more dependable suppor‘ers 
if his directors persist in making a fool of him. 


By Photoplay Editors 
THE QUEEN OF SHEBA—Fox 


G. Wells manufactured his ‘‘Outline of History” a year too 

* soon. J. Gordon Edwards could have given him a lot 

of absolutely new information about the oh-so-ancient kingdom 
of Sheba, whose very legends have been lost these many cen- 
turies under the drifting desert sands of Southwestern Asia. 
Mr. Edwards has reproduced that chapter of Sheban history 
dealing with the visit of the well-known Queen to the better- 
known Solomon, and Mr. Fox is the distributing educator. 
Sheba was a great place, according to Mr. Edwards, though 
far from original in manners, morals, murals or murders. 
They seem to have copied everybody in their architecture, the 
Hollywood and Grecian schools predominating. They beat 
Ben-Hur and the Romans neatly to it in their chariot-racing, 
and with a couple of girls up to handle the four-in-hands, as 
neat a track event as Saratoga ever saw is thundered into the 
panorama cameras that follow competing stables of Egypt and 
Arabia around the oval. Sheba is very beautifully realized 
in the person of Betty Blythe. Gorgeous as her costumes are, 
there seems to have been little need for a garb designed to 
call conspicuous and continual attention to certain portions 
of her anatomy; it would have been no treat for the Shebans, 
and nowadays it is downright indelicate. And how are we to 
realize a “‘moral” from a young woman who marries a king 
only to assassinate him, whatever his record as maladminis- 
trator and roue? Be that as it may, no sooner is Sheba a 
loving wife and murderess, than off she goes to Solomonville, 
to “learn wisdom.” Like the Ringlings’ spring trek out of 
Fall River, so is Mme. Sheba’s summer trek into Jerusalem; 
she heads the parade on an elephant, preceding even the 
calliope. A great many things happen in Jerusalem; every- 
thing, in fact, except anything human. Nell Craig, quite as 
attractive as ever, comes back from Essanay memories to play 
the scowling rival jockey to Betty Sheba. Fritz Lieber is a 
first-rate Solomon, but his several (Continued on page 68) 





























Jam Tomorrow—No Jam Today 


A summary of Photoplay Magazine's campaign against 






the Easy-~Money men in motion pictures. 


By 


JOHN G. HOLME 


N its first article exposing and denouncing the financial 
methods of motion picture companies which start in business 
without any capital or adequate experience and finance 
themselves wholly by sale of stock to the public, PHOTOPLAY 

MAGAZINE stated that, so far as its editors knew, no company 
thus founded had ever paid dividends or restored to its investors 
any part of their investment. 

This statement was made a year ago. Since then PHoTo- 
PLAY has spared no effort in making a thorough and 
impartial investigation of these stock companies, 
but it has failed to find a single one 
that has made good financially. It has 
failed to find a single one that has 
succeeded in making artistic pic- 
tures. Not a single one of 
these companies has paid a 
bona fide dividend. Nota 
single one has contributed 
anything worth while to 
the motion picture in- 
dustry of this country. 

They have pointed 
to great achieve- 
ments in the past. 
They have prom- 
ised much for the : 
future, but they span oe 
have done nothing , 
in the present. ae 
Their case is admi- 
rably stated by the 
White Queen in !} 
“Through the Look- \ i 
ing Glass.” NP 

“The rule is,” said \ Cait Mil 
the White Queen to ANE bE 
Alice, “jam tomorrow \! ' 
and jam yesterday—but NI 
never jam today.” \ 

Motion picture companies 
made millions yesterday, and 
will make millions tomorrow— 
but never today. That is the way 
it is with the wild-cat motion pic- 
ture companies. Jam yesterday 
and jam tomorrow, but nothing 
today. 

Everything in the past and the 
future, but yesterday is gone and 
tomorrow never comes and the in- 
vestor never sees a cent of his money, much less dividends. 

In its investigation and survey of the motion picture indus- 
try, PHoTOPLAY MAGAZINE has thoroughly analyzed the affairs 
of more than one hundred companies which have made the 
public pay their bills for producing mediocre or wholly worthless 
film dramas. The capitalization of these companies reaches a 
total of more than $300,000,000. We have conservatively esti- 
mated that the American public has actually paid out between 
$50,000,000 and $75,000,000 in hard cash for stock in these 
companies during the past year, every penny of which is lost. 
Not a cent of this money will ever be recovered. Federal 
authorities estimate that the American public during last year 
paid out about $750,000,000 for worthless stock, so about one- 
tenth of the sum thrown away for worthless stock in this coun- 
try during the last year went into the pockets of the promoters 
of motion picture companies. 
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Fake stock promoter—** What are you doing 


The results of PHOTOPLAY’s campaign have been flattering. 
There has been a sharp decline in the sale of stock by these irre- 
sponsible companies. The public has been warned by the 
articles which have appeared in PHoTopLay and by further pub- 
licity which these articles have received. Thousands of persons 
have written to this magazine seeking advice on motion picture 
stock values. They have received impartial and sound advice 
free of charge. Several of the shakiest companies which tried 

to do the impossible have gone out of business. They 
have either been forced into bankruptcy or 
they have just died without any court 
formalities. The presidents of two 
New York companies have disap- 
peared. For the launching of one 
of these companies the people 
Hee of New York City and 
(oe Washington, D. C., paid 
more than half a million 
dollars. 

| One gigantic motion 
picture enterprise in a 
far western city had 
to be abandoned by 
its promoters after 
an investigation by 
PHOTOPLAY had 
caused the Cham- 
a ber of Commerce 
a. se and the leading 
; bank of the city in 
question to with- 
draw their support. 
PHOTOPLAY has rea- 
son to believe that it 
saved the citizens of 
this western city several 
hundred thousand dol- 
Ht lars, although it has never 
published a line in its col- 

umns about this venture. 
While it offers no excuse for 
conditions in this country, at the 
y same time it may be of interest to 
- the readers of PHOTOPLAY to know 
that the foreign motion picture 
field has suffered no less from finan- 
cial adventurers than the Ameri- 

















Fake movie school proprietor—** What are you can. I he best example of this 
doing out there?" may be found in the career of 


M. Himmel, who flashed across the 
film horizon of this country so spectacularly last summer. He 
had organized a $100,000,000 international motion picture syn- 
dicate whereby he proposed to control the world motion picture 
market. Half of this capital was to be raised in this country, 
and American business men of unquestioned reputation became 
actively interested with him. After his visionary scheme had 
been analyzed and exposed by PHoTOoPLAY and other publica- 
tions, Himmel was eventually arrested in France where he has 
recently confessed that several of the documents whereby he 
induced people to purchase stock in his company and lend him 
moral and business support were forged. 

The affairs of a $5,000,000 British producing company have 
received a good deal of space in the British press and in all film 
publications of late. Reports from England state that the 
company in question has virtually ceased producing, and it is 
doubtful whether the stockholders (Continued on page 103) 
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Drawn by Norman cAnthony 


Filming Lady Godiva’s Ride 


Producer—**Aw, let's bring it up to date! Make her a Follies’ 
girl, an’ have her sail down Broadway in a sporty car r 














































Work around the nail base with the Cuticle 
Remover, rinse the fingers, and the surplus 
cuticle will simply wipe off 


For snowy-white nail tips, 
squeeze the Nail White di- 
rectly from the tube, which 
is made with a pointed top 








To get a delicate and lasting 
sheen on the nails, use first the 
Paste and then the Powder, and 
burnish by brushing the nails 
lightly across the hand 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


Strauss-Peyton Photo 


Geraldine Farrar, supreme in all 
the dainty arts of grooming, says of 
Cutex: “So beautifully smooth and 
even does Cutex leave the skin at the 
base of the nails that I never think of 
allowing my cuticle to be cut” 





The delicate art 
of manicuring 


How you can do your own nails as 
perfectly as a professional 


ANICURING used to be so com- 

plex and difficult that only a 

professional could do it. It was even 

dangerous, because there was no way of 

removing the surplus cuticle about the 
base of the nail except by cutting. 


But now women who are skilled in all the arts 
of grooming find it easy and delightful to keep 
their own nails always in exquisite condition. 


We no longer have to cut the cuticle. All 
those hard, dry edges of dead skin we now re- 
move simply and safely without cutting. Just 
a dab around the nails with Cutex, a rinsing of 
the fingers, and the surplus cuticle simply 
wipes away, leaving a beautifully even, thin, 
transparent nail rim. 


And, in the Cutex manicure, all the rest of 
the process is just as delightful. A snowy white- 
ness under the nail tips with the Nail White; 
the delicate jewel-like shine of the quick and 
lasting Cutex Polishes—and the manicure is 


complete and perfect in only about ten minutes. 


The amazing results of a single trial 


Your first Cutex manicure will be a revelation to 
you of the perfect grooming you can give to your 
own hands. However ragged the cuticle may 
have become through constant cutting, a single 
application of Cutex will make an astonishing 
improvement. You will be pleased, also, with 
the immaculate beauty of your nail tips after 
the Nail White, and with the delicate sheen 
that you get from the Cutex Polishes. 


If you will spend only ten minutes on your 
nails regularly, once or twice a week, and every 
night apply Cutex Cold Cream around the nail 
base, you will keep them always in_ perfect 
condition. 


Cutex Manicure Sets come in three sizes. The 
“Compact,’’ with trial packages, 60c; the ““Trav- 
eling,” with full sized packages, $1.50; the ““Bou- 
doir,” the finest and most complete set, $3.00. 
Or each of the Cutex items comes separately at 
35c. At all drug and department stores. 


Complete Trial Outfit for 20c 


Mail the coupon below with two dimes for a Cutex Introductory 
Set containing enough of everything for six complete manicures, 


to Northam Warren, Dept. 707, 


114 West 17th Street, New York; 


or if you live in Canada, to Dept. 707, 200 Mountain Street, Montreal. 


Mail this coupon with two dimes today for complete trial outfit 
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minute. The weight of the bag did not les- 
sen his general discomfort. He dropped into 
the nearest transfer place and had the bag 
sent to hisapartments. While he was not at 
all sure where he was going, he did at least 
know it would be some place where he 
wouldn’t want the outfit in the bag, nor the 
fishing-rods in the case on top of it. So, re- 
lieved of the bag, he resumed his wholly 
aimless ramble, still on the sunny side of the 
street, since it required too much mental 
effort to reason out how much more com- 
fortable the shady side would be. 

Here was everyone telling him he simply 
must drop things for a time and go and 


play. It looked simple enough to do a little 
thing like that. But he had discovered it 
wasn't. Trying to play seemed to be more 


work than work itself. Maybe he was the 
sort of man who couldn’t play; who couldn't 
interest himself in anything save work. But 
they were telling him he wouldn’t be in 
shape to work unless he stopped to play for 
a space. They might be right, or again they 
might not. Work had been getting on his 
nerves these past few months but this try- 
ing to play got on them worse. There you 
were! He seemed to have run up against a 
great futility. 

He came to a little square with a plot of 
grass in the center of it, quite a sizable plot 
of grass with trees shading it, and benches 
beneath the trees. Paths crisscrossed this 
young park and an iron fence that had all 
the ornateness of the late '60’s enclosed it. 
The locality was one that was changing. 
Old residences with brownstone fronts told 
what it had been. The too numerous milk 
bottles showing on the window ledges and 
the little shop in every basement told what 
it soon would be. Here and there a flat- 
fronted metal-corniced tenement house be- 
gan the fulfillment of the prophecies of the 
milk bottles on the window ledges and the 
emporiums of fish and provisions and gro- 
ceries and dry-goods in every basement. 


The benches beneath the trees were 
sparsely occupied for so hot a day. The 
shade of the trees looked inviting. All in 


all the little park in the middle of the square 
seemed a fairly quiet place. Peter crossed 
over to it. He espied a bench, fairly se- 
cluded and made for it. His nearest neigh- 
bor was three benches distant and dozing as 
well. It seemed feasible to sit down on this 
bench in the shade and think things over; 
whether he’d rake up something new to try 
in the way of amusing himself or spare him- 
self further disappointment by letting well 
enough alone. 


F he intended to thresh this thing out he 
must cut out the circles around which he 
had been chasing himself of late. He must 
keep his mental processes to a straight line 
and get somewhere. To play or not to play 
seemed to be the question he must settle. 
He perched himself on the bench and took 
off his hat and thrust his hands into his 
pockets and puckered up his forehead. 

But before he could get under way with 
his problem the quiet of the place, which had 
been the main element of attraction to him, 
was suddenly shattered by shrill whoops 
and calls and chatter and a high-pitched 
squeal or two. Peter Judkins swung about 
in annoyance. For the first time he noticed 
a group of children beneath the trees. It 
was a very animated group at that moment. 
They were scurrying hither and yon, some 
fifteen of them, egged on by a young woman 
who was dressed in white. 

There was a peculiar note in the whoops 
and squeals. They sounded like made-to- 
order affairs. Also the children trotted 
about with machine-like movements, like so 
many automatons. It struck Peter Judkins 


that the small faces were all of them too 
sober and too vacant. 

There was some signal from the young 
The young- 


woman. The voices ceased. 


The Proper Abandon 


(Continued from page 50) 


sters gathered about her. She seated her- 
self on the grass, and they pushed closer. 
She was a remarkably good-looking young 
woman, very cool in her white dress, very 
efficient seeming, very patient, Peter no- 
ticed. She explained something at length. 
Peter liked her quick little gestures. 

Then all the children scattered to various 
appointed stations beneath the trees, some 
of them placed by the patient and efficient- 
seeming young woman herself, who gavé 
these over-backward ones yet further at- 
tention in the way of long-suffering ex- 
planation. And presently they were off 
again, with all the rushing about, the 
whoops, the chatter, the squeals, and the 
young woman clapping her hands and urging 
them to it. 


ETER JUDKINS became greatly in- 

terested. Finally it came to him with 
something of a jolt that she was teaching 
them to play; these sorry little human 
misfits who must needs be taught that which 
should have come to them through intui- 
tion. She was doing it with a thoroughness 
and an understanding of their poor little 
needs that was really touching. Peter 
Judkins became absorbed in the progress of 
that game in the mottled shadows of the 
trees; more absorbed than he had been in 
anything for weeks and months. 

It struck him at length that his own case 
was analogous to that of these backward 
children who must be taught to play. It 
struck him with such force he caught his 
breath and scowled and then chuckled. 

““Now, maybe,”’ mused the most brilliant 
member of the well-known law firm of 
Bronson and Judkins, ‘‘that’s what I've 
got todo. Learn to play!” 

The quaint thought amplified itself as he 
turned it over in his mind. 

“And it’s quite possible,’’ he added to 
himself, “‘I’ve got to learn from the begin- 
ning; start in the primer class.” 

Forthwith, with a great deal of his old 
decision, Peter Judkins arose from his 
bench. It would have surprised him to 
realize he was still able to make any deci- 
sion in so short a time, had he stopped to 
think about it. But he did not stop to 
think about it. He marched across the 
grass into the middle of the game. Natu- 
rally it terminated rather abruptly at his 
appearance in the midst of it. The vacant- 
faced children withdrew a space and stared 
at him. The young woman in white beheld 
him and reddened with annoyance. Peter 
took off his hat and engineered a decidedly 
stiff and formal bow, refusing to recognize 
the fact that he was an unwarranted in- 
truder and that the young woman’s face 
had grown more angrily—and becomingly— 
red as he accomplished that jerky bow. 

“T have been watching your work with 
these children,’’ said Peter. ‘“‘I am tre- 
mendously interested in it.” 

Since she had taken up this work at the 
Elizabeth Patterson House, which was the 
one old brownstone front on the square 
whose window ledges were guiltless of milk 
bottles or similar decorations, Sarah Wen- 
dell had listened to that statement several 
times. She had heard it from many men 
who had invaded her precincts beneath the 
trees in the little park and lifted their hats 
and bowed just as this man had bowed. 
Some of them were young men and some of 
them were men who were trying desperately 
to hide the fact that they were not young. 
All of them were more or less vapid of face 
and too carefully groomed. None of them 
had the air of distinction of this latest 
invader; none of his seriousness of purpose; 
none of his quiet force. He might be young 
or he might be old. His hair, the freshness 
of his skin, his general appearance gave 
weight to the former supposition; but a 
droop to his shoulders, something tired in 
the gray eyes, and deep lines at the corners 





of them suggested the exuberance of youth 
was well behind him. Whatever his years, 
he was old enough to know better. He was 
not at all like the other men who had 
simpered their expressions of interest in her 
work, and whom she had promptly and 
most effectively dealt with. This man with 
his rather nice smile and his air of distinc- 
tion was much more dangerous. It made 
Sarah Wendell madder—both with him 
and with herself for admitting such things 
about him to herself. 

There was an overlong interval before 
she spoke. 

“Oh, are you?” she said in a voice some 
ten degrees below the freezing point. 

The man before her refused to be con- 
gealed. He was apparently able to ignore 
sudden drops in temperature without so 
much as the quiver of an eyelid. 

“‘Fearfully interested,”’ he rattled on 
eagerly. ‘‘Il am wondering if you happen to 
have room in your class for another mem- 
ber?”’ 

Sarah waited for the specific designation 
of that prospective member, and somehow 
the designation did not surprise her in the 
least. 

“IT mean myself,’’ said Peter. 

The request being unusual enough to 
demand explanatory bolstering up, and the 
young woman offering not so much as a 
helpful question about such explanation‘ 
Peter, perforce, in simplest self-defense, 
launched into it: 

“You see, people who ought to know all 
about such things have told me I must drop 
everything and run about and play for a 
time. I’ve been trying to do it. But I 
don’t know how to play. I've tried—oh, 
lots of things these past three weeks, but 
they’ve all been worse than work. I've 
worked ever since I was so high. My 
people died when I was a little shaver, and 
some neighbors—that was in a little up- 
state town—took me in out of the goodness 
of their hearts or else because I was an 
asset in the work line. I’ve always tried 
to be fair about it; but I’m convinced the 
latter was the strongest motive. I worked, 
anyway, until I ran away from them 
because there was always so much work 
waiting for me. I never learned to play 
because I never had the time to play.”’ 

He paused, apparently to see how the 
explanation was going with her. There was 
nothing about her to give him an inkling in 
this line. She was still a block of ice, carven 
into the shape of a most attractive young 
woman. She was thinking: 

“‘He’s clever, too, as well as distinguished- 
looking. So much the worse.”’ 





“*@O when they told me to run away and 
play, '’Peter hurried on, ‘‘I was all at 
sea because I'd never learned how to play. In 
my sink-or-swim life until I found my 
footing and got under way there wasn't 
anything but work. There hasn’t been 
much else since, either. I’ve grown quite 
familiar with «vork; know it inside out and 
upside down and over and under and 
through and between. But play is a differ- 
ent proposition. I don’t know anything 
about it. I’ve really tried very hard to 
play; golf, and cruising along the coast in a 
motor-boat, and scaring marsh-birds to 
death with a shot-gun, and fishing, but I 
couldn’t seem to get the hang of any of 
them. And they shoo me out of the office 
when I go back there and tell them work is 
my one best bet, after all. And I was 
getting pretty discouraged about it all 
when | saw you teaching these kids how to 
play. I really believe you could teach me 
the trick. You see, I’ve got to start in the 
A-B-C class. That’s perfectly clear.” 
Sarah Wendell was saying to herself: 
“He is clever. It’s even a plausible yarn. 
He needs a lesson.” 
(Continued on page 66) 
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The corners of her mouth moved ever so 
slightly. She looked at him with her brows 
lifted just the right amount. 

“You expect me to teach you the rudi- 
ments of play?” she asked. 

“Would you?” he said eagerly. 

“Here, with these children?” 

The question was put to him with the 
idea that he would hem and haw and 
tentatively suggest a less public place and 
private lessons. Either by accident or 
design he dodged the pitfall. If she had 
thrown him a challenge he had accepted it. 

“Why yes. Surely. Let me learn with 
the children,”’ said he. 


HE hadn't quite expected that answer. 

It seemed to disconcert her somewhat. 
Added to the other qualities in his favor, he 
was game. The extent of that gameness 
she would find out. Her eyes narrowed. 


“When would you like to begin?’ she 
asked him. 
“There’s no time like the present. ‘Do 


It Now’ 
mottos.” 

There was a momentary flash of amuse- 
ment in her eyes. Then they were the 
normal, patient, understanding eyes again. 
The eyes Peter Judkins found it very easy 


has always been one of my favorite 


to look into, even if he could not read 
much in them. 
“Very well,” said she. ‘Suppose you 


take off your coat and hat—”’ 

Peter did so. 

‘And stand on your head.” 

“I’m not sure I could.”’ 

“You might try.” 

didn’t realize I began that way. I 
thought perhaps I'd have a part in the 
games.” 4 

“To take part in the games, to play them, 
to learn how to play, you'll first have to 
acquire a proper abandon. Standing on 
your head, or trying to, may bring it.” 

“Oh, all right.” 

Once more the eyes Peter liked to watch 
flashed and grew quiet again as she beheld 
him getting down to his knees, putting the 
top of his head on the grass and then kicking 
his legs up stiffly. The result ofall this was 
somewhat disastrous. 

“Woof!” he grunted quite involuntarily 
as he came down with a crash that knocked 
the wind out of him. 

“Try again,” she advised him. 

But the second and third attempts and 
the many attempts following were no more 
successful. 

Peter, sitting up breathless and somewhat 
dazed, after the fifteenth, was surprised at 
the number of people in that quiet little 
park. Surely there had not been anything 
like that number on the benches a few 
moments since when he first came here. 
But here was a goodly crowd, lining the 
edge of the nearest walk, beholding with 
great delight his efforts to stand on his head 
and urging him on with applause and good- 
natured advice. 

“I’m afraid I just can’t manage that 
stunt,’ said Peter, trying to appear ob- 
livious to the gallery. ‘“‘Isn’t there some- 
thing else I could do that would give me 
that proper initial abandon?” 

The young woman’s eyes sparkled again 
as she took in the highly delighted spectators 
on the path edge. 

“Suppose you roll over and over on the 
grass.”’ 

Peter, too, glanced at the on-lookers. 
He glanced at them both ruefully and with 
much doubt. But he began to roll over 
and over along the grass. 

A new idea came into Sarah’s head. 

“And yell as if you liked it,” she sug- 
gested. ‘‘ Not that way; loud, as if you just 
couldn't help yelling.” 

So Peter yelled and rolled, and rolled and 
yelled; and then he galloped about on all 


fours and made more strange sounds, until 


The Proper Abandon 


(Continued from page 64) 
the gallery was becoming hysterical and the 
young woman in sheer pity called a halt. 

“That’s enough for this time,’’ she de- 
clared. 

“If there’s anything else—”’ 

“No. A little at a time and absorb it 
thoroughly,”’ said she. 

“I believe I do feel that proper abandon 
coming. Anyway, I feel sort of in the spirit 
of the thing. May I sit here and watch the 
rest of the children’s games?” 

“The play-hour is over. 
them back to the House, now. 

“Oh! But of course I can come tomorrow. 
You're here every day, aren't you?” 

“You want to come again tomorrow?” 
she asked as if it filled her with surprise. 

“Why, I haven't learned anything about 
real play; just absorbed a few of the barest 
rudiments, haven’t I?” 

She looked at him silently and very fixedly 
for a moment. Then the faintest hint of 
red came into her cheeks. 

“Tomorrow we shall be playing circus. 
We'll need an elephant, a good, strong 
elephant that can carry two or three pas- 
sengers on its back. If you cared for that 
role 

“T’ll endeavor to be the sort of elephant 
that is all that he should be,”’ said he, picking 
up his coat and hat. ‘It will be at the same 
hour?” 

‘The same time.” 

He lifted his hat and went out of the little 
park. The crowd of spectators cheered him. 
More than half of them came crowding after 
him. They trailed him until in a dingy 
street just beyond the square, he spied a 
passing taxi, flagged it, and dove into it. 
He whirled away, picking bits of grass off 
his trousers and out of the back of his 
collar, withal quite pleased with his morning 
and with himself. 

The elephant-elect was in the little park 
next morning somewhat ahead of the ap- 
pointed hour. He intended to have every 
minute of that play period. So he was there 
before Sarah Wendell and her charges from 
the Elizabeth Patterson House had put in 
an appearance. 

It was another day that bade fair to be a 
scorcher. There was not even a semblance 
of breeze to rustle the dust-gray leaves 
above his head, and the mottled shadows 
on the grass were but faint outlines because 
the sun shone dimly through a hot haze in 
the sky. 

Peter paced up and down one of the 
paths for a time, and then occupied a 
bench for a space, and then resumed his 
pacing with over-frequent glances at his 
watch. Presently there was a_ babble 
of voices across the grass. A little iron gate 
in the fence on the far side of the park 
opened, and the young woman in white 
came in with her cohorts. 

A series of very brisk and very eager 
strides made Peter Judkins one of the 
group. 


I'm taking 


” 





HE elephant is ready and waiting, you 
see,’’ he announced. 

The young woman favored him with a 
flickering smile which might have been a 
sort of diffident welcome or merely an ex- 
pression of her sardonic amusement. Peter 
hoped it was the first but was inclined to 
the opinion it was the second. 

“First ride on the el’phant!’’ piped a 
small girl with perfect Semitic features. 

“First ride! First ride!’ rival claimants 
for the honor took up the cry. 

“Hush! Hush!” the young woman 
stilled the rising clamor. ‘I think you're 
going to be popular,”’ she said to Peter. 

“We aim to please,” said he, taking off 
his coat and folding it. 

“He ain’t got no trunk,” a very young 
son of Sicily offered his criticism. ‘‘El’- 
phants ain’t el’phants without no trunks.”’ 

“Didn’t you bring your trunk?” asked 








Sarah severely. 
things when 
trunk,” 

“‘Unpardonable oversight on my part,” 
Peter apologized meekly. ‘“‘I’ll get one.”’ 

He went out of the little park and crossed 
the square. He found a basement shop 
given over to second-hand ranges and de- 
crepit bedsteads and dusty upholstered 
things of fearful and wonderful design and 
almost everything else that had served its 
purpose once and was ready to do it again 
if it could hold together in the meanwhile. 
Here Peter found and purchased a few feet 
of rubber hose and some twine with which 
to lash it on, and borrowed an awl to punch 
holes in one end of the hose to run the 
twine through. 


“You see how it spoils 
the elephant forgets his 


Y putting a twist in one end of the hose 

he managed a very creditable proboscis. 
Once it was lashed securely to his features 
with the twine and Peter was down on all 
fours, swinging his head slowly to and fro 
in realistic fashion and lumbering and 
lurching about in an excellent imitation of 
the pachyderm he impersonated. Sarah 
found it necessary to wipe her eyes quickly 
and covertly several times in succession. 

With a decidedly cosmopolitan group of 
passengers on his back selected by lot while 
the waiting-list sullenly accepted its lesser 
fortunes, Peter plodded in heavy-kneed and 
heavy-handed manner over the grass. The 
rubber-hose trunk swayed from side to side, 
and anon Peter trumpeted in a way that 
brought howls of glee from his riders both 
present and prospective. 

It was the sort of play that savored 
strongly of work as the morning wore on, 
for everybody wanted a ride, save only 
small Sela Nalegian, who hid behind a tree 
in terror and must needs be urged hence 
and taught the harmlessness of the strange 
anomaly lurching about the grass plot by 
feeding it peanuts under the tutelage of 
Becky Levine before her fears subsided 
sufficiently to allow herself to be lifted to 
the popular back. Peter panted and 
grunted and lumbered about and trumpeted 
shrilly. Perspiration streamed down his 
face and made shiny patches on the rubber- 
hose trunk. But he stuck to his job until 
everybody had had his or her ride, even 
timid Sela Nalegian who had an extra long 
one because she found it so thoroughly de- 
lightful once she had brought herself to the 
point of trying it. 

The gallery was even larger at the edge 
of the path than it had been the previous 


day. More vociferous, too; more free with 
its sallies and advice. But Peter paid no 
attention. Being an elephant, he found, 


was a serious business, which left him no 
time to consider what other people might 
think about it. 

So the morning play-period sped past, 
and Sarah brought things in the park toa 
finish. It was a very red-faced and breath- 
less Peter Judkins who mopped his face and 
picked up his coat and hat. ; 

“‘Now that was bully!” he panted his 
verdict of the proceedings. ‘“‘Don’t you 
think I’m acquiring all that proper abandon 
you mentioned yesterday! . 

“Perhaps you've acquired quite enough 

of it,”’ said she. 

“Oh, no indeed,” he hastened to veto this 
implied suggestion. “Just beginning. Just 
getting my wind.” 

She looked at him with a slight tightening 
of her lips. 

“You have been a very apt pupil,’ she 
told him. “I hardly think I could teach 
you any more abandon than you have 
shown this morning. And abandon, catch- 
ing the spirit of play, giving " yourself 
up to it, is the whole secret. 

“But you see now I’ve caught it I want 
to make sure of it. I want to keep at ita 

(Continued on page 87) 




































this safe way 


ELDING BROTHERS were already distinguished for their 
B fine silks in the days of flowered taffetas and stiff brocades. 

Today their many beautiful silks have an equal reputation 
for highest quality. Read Belding Brothers’ letter which tells you 
the way they recommend for washing sports and other silks. 


DAVID CRYSTAL of New York makes many of the good 
looking sports skirts of crépe de Chine, Baronette Satins and 
Sport Crepes which you find in exclusive shops in almost every 
city. Read Mr. Crystal’s letter. In it he tells why he urges 


women to wash their sport skirts in Lux. 


These two great manufacturers, like other makers of washable 
fabrics, were compelled to find out the best and safest way of 
laundering. To give you the benefit of their experience, we have 
issued a free booklet, “How to Launder Fine Fabrics.” It is 


crammed with helpful suggestions. Send for your copy today. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Launder your silk things this 
safe, gentle way 


Whisk one tablespoonful of Lux into 
a thick lather in half a bowlful of very 
hot water. Add cold water till luke- 
warm. Dip garment up and down, 
pressing suds repeatedly through 
soiled spots. 


For colored silks the water should 
be almost cool. Wash colors quickly 
to keep them from running. Don’t 
wash two different colors at the same 
time. Use fresh suds for each color. 
Rinse in 3 lukewarm 
Squeeze water out—do not 
wring. Roll in a towel; when nearly 
dry, press with a warm iron—never 
a hot one. 


Wringing or twisting makes the 
smooth silk threads slip over one 
another. This gives the fabric a wavy 
appearance which is permanent. Water 
should we squeezed or shaken out. 


LU 


Won’t injure anything 
pure water alone won’t harm 


waters. 
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Noted makers of sport silks and sport 
skirts urge you to launder them 
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David Crystal & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Lever Bros. Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


We estimate that one 
of our silk sport skirts in 
constant use is washed 
several times in the course 
of the summer. The skirt 
should, of course, look as 
well after the last launder- 
ing as when it was new, 
if the washing is properly 
done. 

We are urging the use 
of Lux in washing our 
sport skirts because it does 
preserve this new look. 
We find, for example, 
that threads do not fuzz 
up, fray or split when the 

garment is washed in Lux. 
Rubbing soap on silk, or 
allowing small particles of 
undissolved soap to stick 
to the fabric inevitably 
yellows it and makes it 
wear out more quickly, 


Analysis shows Lux to 
be absolutely pure and 
harmless, Washing a 
garment in the safe 
gentle way you recom- 
mend in the Lux 
directions actually 
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hundred wives seem to have him a 
bit worried. Tom Mix, they say, staged 
the big Judean rodeo, and the thrills 


he gets might lead the credulous to believe 
that he did a little murdering on his own 
account. The principal moral lesson is that 
Los Angeles is a great place to run a lumber- 
yard, a dry-goods store, a paint-house, a 
carpenter-shop and a decorating business, 
to say nothing of an agency tor extras. 
The Bara production is still with us. Our 
bet is that 1f Theda had been there Solomon 
would have gone home with her, to walk the 
pet elephants in the cool of every tropi« 
evening. 


THE PASSION FLOWER— 
First National 


UCH was expected of this new Norma 

Talmadge film. It disappointed. To 
begin with, the play by the Spaniard 
Jacinto Benevente was more of a study of 
Spanish creeds and customs, morals and 
manners, than it was good sound drama. 
It is interesting to the student; it is not so 
interesting to the casual reader. A play 
was made of it; and now—a picture, 't 
may be presuming to surmise that Mer. 
Schenck bought the film rights becauze of 
the intriguing title—snappy, isn’t ic?—but 
we have a suspicion that this is so. Herbert 
Brenon, a good director, presided. The 
result, on the screen, is a tedious, studied, 
and uninspired vehicle for the emotional 
Talmadge. If she had had this material to 
act in three years ago, she might have made 
it a sensational success. Today, she is too 
sure of herself, she has all her emotional 
tricks too nicely catalogued, to be con- 
vincingly dramatic. The picture is over- 
burdened with detail. It seemed that Mr. 
Brenon had exercised too much care, that 
the scenario writer had overwritten the 
continuity; that the sets were Manhattan- 
made, and the players, even the extras, 
were puppets, and puppet-like, distressingly 
unreal. Much has been made of this pro- 
duction by metropolitan critics; but if the 
expressionsof theaudiences are any criterion, 
it did not interest. The audience we sat 
among laughed too long and loudly at a 
second-rate comedy to have been seriously 
inspired by the Talmadge interpretation. 
And it wasn't the fault of the audience. 


THE CHARMING DECEIVER— 
Vitagraph 


TRITE tale as an excuse for the 

ingratiating presence of Alice Calhoun, 
who is earnest and at times convincingly 
dramatic as the persecuted heroine. We 
would like to see this new little star in a 
story which afforded more opportunities. 
However, it is something to make the best 
of those you have. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO ROSA— 
Goldwyn 


N extremely amusing comedy, border- 

ing not infrequently upon the slap- 
stick, and presenting Mabel Normand in a 
characteristic role, that of a shop-girl who, 
in her search for romance finds it necessary 
to slide down coal chutes, swim rivers and 
generally upset the established order of 
things. In the type of comedy which she 
created, Miss Normand stands alone. 


THE PERFECT CRIME— 
Associated Producers 


ig there was a new plot under the sun, 
we'd say that Allan Dwan had filmed it, 
with Monte Blue in a Jekyll and Hyde 


role demanding unusual talent. 


True, the 


The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 60) 


story is highly improbable and at times 
rather inconsistent, but, unless taken too 
seriously, it’s quite entertaining. Mr. Dwan 
has rather improved upon the original 
magazine story by Carl Clausen. 


THE TRAVELING SALESMAN— 


Paramount 


ID you ever hear of slapstick-drama? 

Neither did we, until Roscoe Arbuckle 
introduced it, and most successfully in his 
recent vehicles. He has opened up a field 
peculiarly well suited to his talents, and 
should win over many who have scorned 
his custard-pie offerings of the past. Well- 
directed and well-photographed, the James 
Forbes play has gained in comedy possi- 
bilities, in its second screening. 


HIS GREATEST SACRIFICE—Fox 


ERE, the storm signals are flying 
during the very first reel, when the 

film mamma leaves the church choir to 
enter grand opera, and William Farnum, as 
the film papa, kisses baby farewell, polishes 
his revolver and starts upon his twenty-two 
ars of suffering. Said suffering continues 
until even the scenario writer becomes dis- 
couraged and ends things abruptly, pausing 
only long enough to predict fairer weather. 


MOTHER ETERNAL—Abramson 
IVIAN MARTIN, as the wife of a true- 


hearted piano tuner who comes out 
loser in a shooting fray, thus placing her 
and her offspring at the mercy of the cruel 
world, brings touches of sincerity to the 
first part of this production but dispels 
them when she follows the _ sub-title 
“Twenty Years Later,” her face an 
astounding study in black and white grease 
paint. The story is unnatural and illogical. 
Far too great stress is laid upon the emo- 
tional scenes, and our old friend coincidence 
appears in many forms. Ivan Abramson is 
producer, director and author. He should 
have provided Miss Martin with a Benda 
mask. 


HANDS OFF—Fox 


OM MIX admirers, who delight in 

seeing this agile horseman risk his neck, 
will surely be satisfied with the excitement 
he furnishes them in this picture. His 
daring is seldom duplicated on the screen. 
The story is the usual, impossible 
‘‘western,’’ but Mix believes that the thrill, 
not the play, is the thing, and has the 
courage of his convictions. 


THE WHISTLE—Paramount 


HIS should stand out as one of the 

finest contributions William S. Hart has 
given the screen. The story is rather 
tragic, that of a plain, middle-aged mill- 
hand, who seeks to avenge the death of his 
son, and the love theme is entirely one of 
parent love. Such a plot would not make 
for success in a photoplay, were it not for 
careful direction, and the dignity and re- 
pression with which Mr. Hart enacts his 
role. A drab picture, painted with brilliant 
touch. 


ROADS OF DESTINY—Goldwyn 


HE success of the multi-story photoplay 

has never been marked, though this 
elaboration of the O. Henry story which 
Channing Pollock adapted to the stage, is 
unusually well presented. Pauline Freder- 
ick is excellent in her four different roles, 
and the scenery varies from the dance halls 
of Alaska to the drawing rooms of Long 











Island. 
impossible to avoid or escape one's fate, 
which was decided at the beginning of Time. 
John Bowers in Miss Frederick’s support. 


The theory advanced is that it is 


THE LAMP LIGHTER—Fox 


F course, you read this Maria 

Susanna Cummins story, and enjoyed 
it—when you were ten years old. Shirley 
Mason is the waif whose cruel grandfather 
sends her forth into the world unchaperoned 
at the early age of one day, but who survives 
to scatter sunshine in true Pollyanna man- 
ner. We're sorry Shirley lost the kitten 
during the third reel. It was holding our 
interest. 


THE DANGEROUS MOMENT— 


Universal 


VERITABLE League of Nations— 

with Carmel Myers as the Italian 
waitress who throws chairs and things at 
the Greek villain, and leaps through a sky- 
light into the arms of the American hero. 
Greenwich Village is the locale, and Marcel 
De Sano, the young Roumanian director, 
holds the megaphone. This picture lives 
up to its title. 


THE TOM BOY—Fox 


MOONSHINE ss sstill, hidden away 

not in the Kaintucky hills, but in a 
small-town stable! A beautiful girl who 
isn't the moonshiner’s daughter, a hero who 
comes from the city with a shiny automo- 
bile and a waxed moustache, and a villain 
who works in a freight depot. Surely, the 
old order changeth, and hardly, it seems, 
for the better. 


THE FREEZE-OUT— Universal 


HIS is one of the best western pictures 
we've seen recently. Interest is sus- 
tained throughout, without resorting to the 
usual amount of melodrama common to 
this type of story. Harry Carey is the 
mysterious stranger who comes out of the 
nowhere into the here, reforms the town 
and wins the school ma’am. 


DUCKS AND DRAKES—Realart 


ERE is a decidedly clever comedy, in 

which four men determine to furnish 
a headstrong young lady with excitement, 
and succeed in doing so. Bebe Daniels, as 
the aforementioned h. y. I. is quite at her 
best, photographically and otherwise. If 
you don’t take life too seriously, and appre- 
ciate being entertained and amused, you 
will enjoy this film. Jack Holt opposite 
Miss Daniels. 


THE HEART OF MARYLAND— 
Vitagraph 


HIS famed Belasco success comes to the 
screen ina photoplay of rare merit, with 
Catherine Calvert and Crane Wilbur in the 
leading roles. Much credit should go to 
Tom Terriss, the director, for having made 
a costume play in which the characters, not 
the costumes, command the most attention. 
The action is smooth and even, building up 
to the dramatic climax. Altogether, a 
decidedly worth-while production. 


DESPERATE YOUTH—Universal 


HERE’S a title, for you! Another tale 
of the old South, with Gladys Walton 
a demure Cinderella in hoop-skirts. The 
story does not measure up to her usual 
standard, but is mildly entertaining. 
(Concluded on page 102) 
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HE first time you try Listerine 

Tooth Paste you will note a delight- 
fully fresh, clean, polished feeling about 
your teeth. 
This means that your dentifrice has really 
done its work and that you have taken 
the proper precaution against dreaded 
pyorrhea. 


Listerine Tooth Paste was perfected after 

















LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, SAINT LOUIS, U.S.A. 


You’re going to like this tooth paste 


— it’s made by the makers of Listerine 


years of study and experiment. Its finely 
powdered calcium phosphate proves an 
ideal cleanser. A small amount of mild 
fruit acid assures that adequate flow of 
saliva which is so essential. 


Altogether you have here a tooth paste 
that is scientifically ideal for mouth and 
teeth. The makers of Listerine are proud 
to stand back of it. 
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“I heard a very unkind remark 
about my complexion” 


A humihating experi- 
ence, and the fgratify- 
ing result to which it 
led, are recorded in 
this letter. To those 
who are interested we 
will be glad to give the 
writer's name. 


| bys it really true that women comment upon 
— actually discuss —the complexion of 
another ? 




















Too often it is an experience as humili- 
ating as that of Mrs. B which brings 
home to a woman the poignant realization 
that she has neglected her complexion — 
sacrificed so much of her charm and attrac- 
tiveness. 





There is, of course, no need for one to 
allow her complexion to be the subject of 
unfavorable criticism. The attractiveness of 
a radiant, wholesome complexion is easy to 
achieve. You can attain the beauty of a 
fresh, clear skin, just as thousands of charm- 
ing women have, if you begin today the regu- 
lar use of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream does more 
than the ordinary face cream. It has an 
exclusive therapeutic property that actually 
“tones up’’—revitalizes—the sluggish tissues 
of the skin. Applied regularly, it heals and 


Ingrams 


nourishes the skin cells, soothes away red- 
ness and roughness, banishes slight imper- 
fections. Used faithfully it will help you to 
gain and retain a complexion that is beyond 
reproach. 


Read this booklet of treatments 


When you get your first jar of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream you will find in the package 
a booklet of Health Hints. This booklet 
tells you the most effective way in which to 
use Ingram’s Milkweed Cream —tells you 
how to use it in treating the common troubles 
of the skin. Read this booklet carefully. 
It has been prepared by specialists to insure 
that you get from Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 


" the fullest possible benefit. 


Go to your druggist today and purchase 
a jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in the 
fifty-cent or the one dollar size. Begin at 
once to make your complexion as beautiful 
as it should be. It will mean so much to you. 


Ingram’s Beauty Purse—an attractive, new souvenir packet of 
the exquisite Ingram Toilet-Aids. 


pon below, and receive this dainty Beauty Purse for your hand bag. 


Ingram’ 


uge 


** Just to show a proper glow” 
use a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on 
the cheeks. A safe preparation for 
delicately emphasizing the natural 


color. The coloring matter is not 
absorbed by the skin. Subtly 
perfumed. Solid cake. Three 


perfect shades — Light, Medium 
and Dark — 50c. 


Ingram's 


tlveola. 
Souveraine 


FACE POWDER 


A complexion powder especially 
distinguished by the fact that it 
stays on. Furthermore, a powder 
of unexcelled delicacy of texture 
and refinement of perfume. Four ] 
tints — White, Pink, Flesh, Bru- 
nette — 50c. 


Send us a dime, with the cou- 








| Milkweed 
‘ Cream 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 


102 Tenth Street Detroit, Michigan 
Established 1885 

Canadian residents address F. F. Ingram Company, 
Windsor, Ontario. 

Australian residents address T. W. Cotton Pty., Ltd., 
383 Flinders Lane, Melbourne. 

New Zealand residents address Dimond & Hart, 33 
Ghunzee Street, Wellington. 


Cuban residents address Espino & Co., Zulueta 361, 
Havana. 


There is 
Beauty 








Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Frederick F. Ingram Co., 102 Tenth St., Detroit, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: — Enclosed, please find one dime, in return for which please 
send me Ingram’s Beauty Purse containing an eider-down powder pad, 
sample packets of Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder, Ingram’s 
Rouge, and Zodenta Tooth Powder, a sample tin of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream, and, for the gentleman of the house, a sample 
tin of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream. 
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RS. W. E. A., Roxspury, Mass. 

You say if fashion dictates shorter 

skirts you don’t know what 

you'll do. I know—you'll wear 
’em! Oh, Jack Holt isn’t dangerous at all 
except, perhaps, from the screen. He is 
married and the father of several children. 
He was born in Virginia and educated at the 
Virginia Military Academy. Holt was once 
an extra. Hard to believe, isn’t it? He’s 
working now in ‘“The Grim Comedian,” at 
the Lasky studio in Hollywood. 





M. D., BrookviLLe, Pa.—Life is not a 
broad highway for us to travel. There are 
many byways, and it is very easy to lose 
your way, even in these days of stationary 
lamp-posts. Gareth Hughes, Rubye de 
Remer, and the Novak sisters are not mar- 
ried. But they are saying Jane or Eva— 
I don’t know which—is engaged to be Mrs. 
William S. Hart on a permanent co-starring 
contract. Time alone will tell. 


IRENE.—Reminds me of the Scotchman 
who said, ‘Aye, I have a match—but I'll 
be lighting my pipe in a few minutes and 
ye can wait.” I am not niggardly with 
my matches of wit and wisdom. In fact, 
I am prodigality itself with such answers 
as: Marguerite Clark is very happily 
married to H. Palmerson Williams and: 
no, there is not the slightest possibility of 
their being divorced. Seriously, the Wil- 
liams’ are just about the most devoted 
couple I have ever seen. Marguerite won’t 
give up the screen but she will make only 
one or two pictures a year. 


HELENE I. O.—You cannot expect un- 
swerving allegiance to all the old-timers, 
with so many new stars coming along. 
Still, I get a good many letters about Henry 
Walthall. There was a rumor that he was 
to return to pictures, but I have heard no 
confirmation of it. Walthall is married 
to Mary Charleson. He is now touring 
the country in Ibsen’s ‘Ghosts. ”’ 


Miss EVANGELINE, MICHIGAN.—There 
is no fee. We are but epistolary ships that 
pass in the night, or flowers that bloom in 
the spring, tra la—whichever you prefer. 
By the way, why don’t you ask me some 
questions? 





You do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay 

Magazine to get questions answered in this Depart- 
ment. It is only required that you avoid questions 
that would call {for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one play. Do 
not ask questions touching religion, scenario writing or 
studio employment. Studio addresses will not be 
given in this Department, because a complete list of 
them is printed elsewhere in the magazi:.e each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full 
name and address; only initials will be published if 
requested. If you desire a personal reply, enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope. Write to Questions and 
Answers, Photoplay Magazine, 25 W. 45th St., 

New York City. 


PEGGY.—Why should I divulge my birth- 
date? These movie stars can remain silent 
on the subject and get away with it. It 
is only one of their many privileges, where- 
as my complete anonymity is my only 
refuge and recreation. Don’t begrudge it 
me, said he in the Shakesperian manner. 
Vincent Coleman won't tell his age either; 
but it is his real name, he is unmarried, and 
has brown hair and eyes. Pat O'Malley 
in “‘Go and Get It.”” Gladys Brockwell in 
“The Sage Hen” for Pathe, directed by 
Edgar Lewis. 








A “Peach” Column From 
Uncle Sam’s Movie 
Directory 


By J. R. O'NEILL 


May, S. C. Frederick, Okla. 
Allison, Ta. Vivian, La. 
Alice, N. D. Martin, Me. 
Brady, Tex. Anita, Pa. 


Ethel, Miss. 

Clayton, N. Y. eles 
Viola, Ark. Tel ’ k : 
Dana, Iil. almage, Kvan. 


Pearl, Idaho. 


Dorothy, N. ps White. S. D 


Dalton, Mass. 


Elsie, Ga. Clara, Md. 
Ferguson, Ky. Kimball, Minn. 
Pauline, Neb. Young, O. 








C. W. G., CHARLEsSTON.—David Powell 
is married. He is also abroad. The last 
I saw of him was in the photograph pub- 
lished in our Plays and Players department 
in the April issue, which showed Mr. Powell 
pretending to read a letter on the Riviera. 
There are so many more important things 
to do there, you know. The cast of ‘The 
Palace of Darkened Windows” follows: 


Arlee—Claire Anderson; The Rajah—Arthur 
Carew; Billy Hill—Jay Belasco; Azade— 
Christine Mayo; Captain Falconer—Gerald 
Pring; Eva Eversham—Adele Farrington. 
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Joseru D. U.—Julia Marlowe has never 
appeared in pictures. - Her husband, E 


H. Sothern, made some photoplays for 
Vitagraph several years ago: “If I Were 
King” and ‘‘ The Chattel.”’ 


BLUE Eyes.—You and Mollie King. 
Yep—Miss King, or Mrs. Kenneth Alex- 
ander—is now singing and dancing on 
Broadway in a musical comedy called 
“Blue Eyes.” The music for it, by the 
way, was written by Carmel Myers’ young 
husband, I. N. Kornblum. 





CHARLES P. U., Utan.—So you met 
Billie Burke’s sister and she offered to in- 
troduce you to Billie Ziegfeld and also to 
get you a pass for the Follies. I’m so sorry 
to disillusion you, old dear, but you see 
the fact of the matter is, Billie Burke has 
no sister. Perhaps, someday, some kind 
soul will indeed present you to Miss Burke, 
but I’m afraid you'll have to worry along 
without that pass to the Follies. 


BARBARA.—Dorothy Dalton and Lew 
Cody have not married again—each other, 
or anybody else. Miss Dalton is working 
now in Cecil deMille’s new production. 
She has the leading role while Mildred 
Harris appears in support. Conrad Nagel 
is leading man. Dorothy Dalton probably 
hasn’t forgotten you—drop her a line at 
the Lasky studios. 


Miss F. S., AUCKLAND, N. Z.—Thanks 
for your nobby note. I like to hear from 
you. I hope you get a large framed photo- 
graph from each of the following: Eugene 
O’Brien, Selznick, Fort Lee, N. J.; Dorothy 
Gish, Griffith, Mamaroneck, N. Y.; Billie 
and Mae Murray, Paramount 
(eastern); Charles Ray, his own studio, 
Hollywood, Cal. 


Dotty DEVERE.—Ah—you're the one 
who dances on in the first act to say,‘‘ Girls— 
Harold Heavyheart is here!” I really can’t 
recollect if I have ever seen you on the 
stage. Which proves that I am ungallant, 
but honest. Mary Fairbanks’ name was 
Smith before it was Pickford. She was 
born in Toronto, Canada. Address the 
three Talmadge girls at their own studio, 
Me Be Ge 
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Rep or New YorKk.—Never say dye 
cannot be your motto. Natalie Talmadge 
is not a star; she appears in her sisters’ pro- 
ductions occasionally. Wesley Barry is 
thriteen years old. Gladys Walton was 
born in 1904 and is five feet one inch tall. 
The May issue of this Magazine contains 
photographs of Renee Adoree, now Mrs. 
Tom Moore. I doubt if Mrs. Moore will 
ever be a film star—not because she lacks 
the beauty or ability, but because her hus- 
band said she wouldn't do any more pic- 
tures. Harold Lloyd, Hal Roach studios. 


Mary Lovutse.—Queer, but the com- 
bination of yellow paper and purple ink 
doesn't annoy me as much as it used to. 
I suppose one may become accustomed to 
anything. You say your mother wants you 
to be a pianist, your father wants you to 
write, your sister wants you to overcome 
your temper, and your brother says you 
have the makings of a great singer. You 
will probably be a movie actress. Kather- 
ine MacDonald has been extensively ad- 
vertised as “The American Beauty.” 
Whether or not she is the most beautiful 
woman in America I really couldn’t say. 
All I know is that Katherine is very, very 
casy on my eyes. Elsie Ferguson in ‘Sa- 
cred and Profane Love” and “ Footlights.”’ 
Lila Lee, Lasky, Hollywood, 


setTY M., MEADVILLE, PA.—Do I| like 
to smoke? Well—is that an invitation, or 
are you merely compiling statistics? I do, 
but rarely. Someone sent me a package 
of — — Cigarettes (brand deleted). 
I appreciate them, but I am not going to 
smoke them. ‘Know Your Men” is a 
Fox film with Pearl White. Ward Crane 
is a leading man—unmarried. This kind 
of leading man is very rare. 


VIRGINIA ANNE.—I am sorry, but we 
have no record of a Peggy Gilmore. If 
Peggy is in our audience tonight, will she 
please rise and give us her brief biography, 
and present address? 


ELEANOR.—Could I call yours a weighty 
question? Douglas Fairbanks tips the 
scales at 166 pounds. Miss Lucy Cotton, 
even when wearing her fur cape, makes 
such a slight impression on the scales that 
they register only 125. Miss Cotton makes 
a much better impression on me. 


M. P. L., Des Motnes.—Rclf Armstrong 
is not a movie star, my dear. He is the 
artist-chap who paints PHOTOPLAY’s come- 
hither covers. Mr. Armstrong is the broth- 
er of the late Paul Armstrong, the play- 
wright, and accordingly the  brother-in- 
law of Catherine Calvert Armstrong. 
Howard Hall opposite Pauline Frederick in 
“The Hungry Heart.”’ I hear that Miss 
Frederick isn’t going to return to the stage, 
positively, for two years. She is receiving 
something like $7,500 a week for her film 
work, besides $5,000 for gowns for every 
picture and two months’ vacation with 
pay every year. That's what I call a 
situation. 

JosePHINE.—How’'s Napoleon? (That's 
very crude of me, I will admit. But I 
have just seen ‘The Cabinet of Dr. Cali- 
gari,’”’ and am suspicious of everybody.) 
Thomas Meighan played with Mary Pick- 
ford in ‘M’Liss.”” Tommy is married to 
Frances Ring. You say you want to see 
his wife in pictures. I'll speak to her about 
it. 

Mae A. W., MAIneE.—I do not know. the 
size of Mr. Arbuckle’s shoes. I suggest 
that you write to Roscoe yourself—care 
the Lasky studio. Read Mr. Arbuckle’s 
fashion hints in the August issue. 


Questions and Answers 
(Continued ) 


Haze_.—It’s hard to believe. You say 
you are always outspoken in your senti- 
ments. 1 have many correspondents but 
not one of them has ever outspoken you. 
Now, now—of course I don’t mean that. 
Kenneth Harlan in ‘‘The Microbe,” ‘‘Les- 
sons in Love” and ‘‘Mama’s Affair.” 
Charles Ray uses his own name. 


DoustruL Dick.—It would be entirely 
proper for you to write to Mildred Davis 
care the Harold Lloyd company requesting 
her photograph. I even venture to say 
that Mildred will answer you. Class in 
etiquette adjourned. 





Oh, Yes, I do Remember! 
By JORDON ROBINSON 


H, yes, | do remember, dear, 
The rendezvous we kept 
In Yonder moonlit garden, dear, 
When pale narcissus slept. 


And I remember too when you 
Confessed your love for me 

In yonder moonlit garden; True 
The script said it should be! 

Oh, darn directors—authors too! 
The plot will break my heart 


What’s one poor actor going to do 
If held within his part! 











D. M. S., BALTIMORE.—Mary Pickford 
is working now. The trip to Mexico has 
been postponed indefinitely—so has the 
world tour. The new Pickford picture will 
be “Little Lord Fauntleroy” with Mary 
plaving the boy and Dearie, his mother. 
Shirley Mason has brown hair—bobbed— 
and light grey eyes, lashes au naturel. 


Dorotuy.—You want to know Dorothy 
DeVore’s telephone number. I can’t give 
it to you, but I can tell you that Miss 
DeVore may be addressed care the Christie 
studios in Los Angeles, where she works 
every day—when she isn’t being ‘‘loaned”’ 
to some dramatic company. She is not 
married. 

Marie P. O.—I am Job’s understudy, 
Marie. I may get a little sarcastic at times, 
but. you can’t blame me for that. Wallace 
Reid and. Monte Blue were both born in 
1890, Viola Dana in 1898 and Constance 
Talmadge one year later. All are married— 
Miss Dana is the widow of John Collins. 

MAINE Fan.—There aren’t so many film 
stars who hail from your state. However, 
you can be proud of one native son. Lew 
Cody comes from Waterville. Wanda 
Hawley is married; she was born in 1897, 
Emory Johnson, Lasky. Bebe Daniels in 
‘““Ducks and Drakes.”” Have no record of 
Wallace Reid having lived in Detroit. 

GeEorGE B., Cuicaco.—No, I 
get so many letters from Chicago. Only 
about one hundred a week. I haven’t been 
in the Windy City for two years so you 
can’t have seen me walking down Michigan 
Blvd. Sorry to disappoint you. Frank- 
lyn Farnum is not related to Bill and Dustin 
Farnum, for the simple reason that Frank- 
lyn’s name is not really Farnum at all. 
It’s Smith. He was in musical comedy be- 
fore coming to the cinema. (Alliteration at 
any cost.) “The Avenging Arrow” is 
Ruth Roland’s Pathe serial. Harold Lloyd 
was born in Nebraska in 1893. He isn’t 
married to Bebe Daniels or Mildred Davis. 
He isn’t married to anyone. 


don't 


Mary ALIceE.—Very pink and very pretty 
—your paper, and your picture. I hope 
the latter color, at least, is genuine. Noth- 
ing but addresses? That’s all right. Viola 
Dana and Jack Mulhall, Metro. Bebe 
Daniels, Lasky. Edith Johnson and Wil- 
liam Duncan, western Vitagraph. Lillian 
and Dorothy Gish, Griffith. 





ZELDA.—The only professional I know 
who bears your name is Zelda Sears, a 
legitimate actress and writer. There are 
no film stars called that. Zasu Pitts comes 
the nearest. Olive Thomas died of acci- 
dental poisoning in Paris. Mae Murray 
has her own company, directed by her hus- 
band Robert Leonard. Agnes Ayres in 
“The Furnace,” “‘The Love Special’’ and 
“Forbidden Fruit.’”’ Webster Campbell 
with Elaine Hammerstein in ‘‘ Pleasure 
Seekers.” 





THE GoLp-pust Twins.—You only re- 
member me, I fear, when you want informa- 
tion about Wally. This time: where is his 
studio? His studio is the Lasky, in Holly- 
wood, on sleepy pepper-shaded Vine Street. 
Here is the cast of ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities’’: 
Charles Darney, Sidney Carton—William 
Farnum; Lucie Manette—Jewel Carmen; 
Marquis St. Evremonde—Charles Clary; 
Jacques De Farge—Herschel Mayall; Mme. 
De Farge—Rosita Marstini; Dr. Alexandre 
Manetie—Joseph Swickard; Roger Cly— 
Ralph Lewis; Gabelle—William Clifford; 
Jarvis Lorry—Marce Robbins. Of these 
actors, Farnum is still making features for 
Fox; Jewel Carmen’s latest is ‘‘The Silver 
Lining”; Joseph Swickard gives an excel- 
lent performance of Marcelo Desnoyers in 
“The Four Horsemen.” 

E. E., JAvA.—You certainly selected an 
old one. But it takes a long time for films 
to reach you, doesn’t it? The cast of 
“Beatrice Fairfax” follows: Jimmy Barton 
—Harry Fox; Beatrice Fairfax—Grace 
Darling; Jane Hamlin—Betty Howe; Clay- 
ton Boyd—Nigel Barrie; Rita Malone— 
Olive Thomas; Madeline Grey—Mae Hop- 
kins. I believe this was the first screen 
appearance of the late Olive Thomas, who 
eventually won great success in the films. 








VioLA ADMIRER.—There are a good many 
of you, too. Miss Dana was born in 1898. 
She is a sister of Shirley Mason of Fox. 
Gareth Hughes was born in 1897 and is 
now with Metro. He played with Viola 
Dana in ‘‘A Chorus Girl’s Romance,” 
which was the film title of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s short story, “‘ Head and Shoulders.” 

M. L. N., Boston.—Oh, you can safely 
trust your letter to First National—they 
will forward it to Marguerite Clark. And 
don’t be afraid of losing your quarter; 
they will see that Miss Clark gets that, too. 

L. S., WHITEHALL, N. Y.—You are, to 
use the vernacular, out of luck. Earle 
Williams, Bert Lytell and Conrad Nagel 
are all married. Mr. Williams, Vitagraph; 
Lytell, Metro, and Nagel, Lasky. Mar- 
garet Loomis in “‘ The Sins of St. Anthony.” 
Shirley Mason in ‘“‘The Lamp Lighter.” 
Address her Fox studio, Hollywood, Cal. 

D. F., PENSACOLA, FLA.—You say your 
regard for me is like unto the deep blue sea. 
I have always taken whatever you tell me 
with several grains of salt. Virginia Lee 
Corbin is eight years old; she is now on the 
stage—vaudeville, I believe. Dore David- 
son was the father in ‘‘Humoresque.” 
Frank Borzage, who directed that fine film, 
is now making “‘Get-Rich-Quick Walling- 
ford,’”’ for Cosmopolitan-Paramount. Wil- 
liam H. Strauss in “The North Wind’s 
Malice.” (Continued on page 112) 
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—and then a little touch of Freeman’s, 
the delicately fragrant, clinging pow- 
der that brings out the freshness and 
beauty of her complexion. A trial 
usually convinces one of the delight- 
ful smoothness and refined quality of 
Freeman’s Face Powder. 





THE FREEMAN PERFUME CO, 2509 NORWOOD AVE CINCINNATI 


Canadian Distributor: 
THE WILSON IMPORT CO, 100 BURNSIDE AVE. MONTREAL 





~ Freeman's Powder 
- Compact 50 Cents 


At dealers or by mail 
on receipt of price 


Freeman's ‘‘Naturkist”’ 
Rouge 50 Cents 


At dealers or by mail 
on receipt of price 






Freeman's HhSEe 





50 cents at all toilet counters, or 
send 5 cents for miniature box 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 















































































little film ingenue, 
when she hears about it?" 
single. 


ONSTANCE TALMADGE was seen 
walking down Fifth Avenue with 


a diamond circlet clasping her dainty 
ankle. Her husband was with her. 


AY McAVOY is the young lady who, 
it seems, most all of motion picture 
New York is talking about right now. 
May made rather a sensational success in 
“Sentimental Tommy,” to which she 
brought, in the role of Grizel, a quaint 
charm that has never been seen on the 
screen before. She is, in her celluloid 
personation, playing a long run on Broad- 
way. Not very many blocks away ‘The 
Passion Flower”’ was holding forth recently. 
A young man who acts in it is named Bobby 
Agnew. And it wouldn't surprise anybody 
to hear that May and Bobby were to be 
married soon. They deny that they are 
engaged, but then, so did Dorothy and 
James Rennie, and Doris May and Wallace 
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When they told Charles Chaplin that he was engaged to May Collins, pretty 


he merely murmured, ~ 


wonder what Miss Collins will say 


In spite of all the rumors, May and Charlie are still 
You remember Chaplin, not so long ago, was saying “Never again! 
in reference to matrimony. 


MacDonald, and a few others. And you 


know what happened to them. 


A® a result of the threatened censorship 
bill, David Wark Griffith has given up 
his production of ‘‘Faust,’’ which he in- 
tended to produce abroad with John Barry- 
more in the principal role. Mr. Griffith 
quite naturally assumed that if the bill 
were passed it would be necessary to have 
Faust and Marguerite united in a little 
home wedding in the garden, probably with 
Mephisto as best man. It is actually true 
that an Indian wedding has been introduced 
into the screen production of Kipling’s 
“Without Benefit of Clergy” to make 
everything as correct and cosy as possible. 


INCE the rumor has spread so persist- 
ently, that Nazimova designs her gowns 
by performing Isadora Duncan dances clad 
considerably like Mother Eve before the 


ayers 


Real news and in- 
teresting comment 
about motion pic- 
tures and motion 
picture people. 


By 
CAL. YORK 


mirrors of the wardrobe department— 
catching inspiration, no doubt—the Metro 
wardrobe department has had to order a 
new chain padlock. 


LTHOUGH it may be a trifle prema- 

ture—since Mildred Harris’ divorce 
decree isn’t yet final—little birds and little 
rumors are certainly flying busily around 
Hollywood these days announcing that 
Charlie Chaplin is to wed again as soon as 
it is legally possible. 

The lady in the case is pretty little May 
Collins, a seventeen- year-old leading 
woman who recently came from New York 
to play with Emerson-Loos and now with 
Goldwyn. She’s an attractive little girl 
and is said to have a lot of ability. 

The announcement of the engagement 
has been published in two or three of the 
Los Angeles papers, and while neither Mr. 
Chaplin nor Miss Collins would confirm 
the report, neither denied it. 

I saw them dining together the other 
evening at the Maison Marcell in Los 
Angeles, with Florence Deshon and a gray- 
haired man. And it certainly had all the 
earmarks of a happy evening for Charlie 
and his pretty partner. They danced as 
devotedly and smilingly as a couple of 
high school kids. 

Dear me! That same evening I saw Bill 
Hart and littke Eva Novak in a corner, 
chaperoned by Bill’s sister, Miss Mary 
Hart. Eva had Bill dancing about like a 
two-year-old and he seemed to like it. 

I never can tell these Novak girls apart, 
but it’s Jane that Bill is supposed to be 
engaged to. So maybe it was Jane. Or 
maybe Jane is away and little sister’s 
looking after Bill. 

In the opposite corner were Tom Moore 
and his new bride—pretty Renee Adoree 
sitting very close on the wall seat and actu- 
ally holding hands under the table. I hope 
that won’t have any effect on the other 
couples. 





EX INGRAM, who scored so mag- 
nificently with the ‘Four Horsemen” 
is now shooting a story by Balzac. 

According to the young director, he 
tried very hard to get them to let him film 
this story when he was at another studio. 
“‘Who’s Balzac?’”’ demanded the powers 
that be. ‘‘Has he had any screen experi- 
ence? How much does he want for it?” 

“‘Nothing,”’ said Ingram. 

“Then don’t take it. It can’t be any 
good if you can get it for nothing,” was 
the final word from G. H. Q. 

Alice Terry, leading woman in the 
“Four Horsemen,” is also playing the 
leading feminine role in this production. 
But she doesn’t like it. 

“I have too much to do,” says Alice. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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How Many Miles 
Hh Feedba Is Your Complexion Good For 


How does the powder you use meet the test of motoring? Does your 
charm of complexion race away with the wind, leaving your skin red, shiny, 
rough and blotchy? This is one of the tests that prove the difference between 
Carmen and the ordinary face powder. Carmen stays on, preserving as well 
outdoors as in, the clear, radiant color and alluring softness that it imparts 
to the skin. Carmen, too, excels in the other vital tests of a face powder. 
The glorious beauty that it gives to the skin is immune to dampness. And it 
is just as enchanting under the brightest light as under the softest. Learn by one 
trial the vast difference between Carmen and the powder you are now using, 




































S ampl e Offer Send 12c to cover postage and packing for purse size 


box with three weeks’ supply—state shade preferred. 





STAFFORD-MILLER CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream and new 
Brunette Shade, 50c Everywhere 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 











$15.00 
an 
ounce 





and on the stage. 
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Send 20c (stamps or 
silver) with the cou- 
pon below and we will 
send you a sample 
vial of Risane"s Flower 
Drops, the most allur- 
ing and most costly 
perfume ever made. 


Your choice of odors, 
Lily of the Valley, 
Rose, Violet, Roman- 
za, Lilac or Crabapple. 
Twenty cents for the 
world’s most precious 
perfume! 
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The Most 
Precious Perfume 


in the World 


IEGER’S FLOWER DROPS 
x. are unlike anything you have 
ever seen before. The very 

essence of the flowers themselves, 
made without alcohol. For years the 


favorite of women of taste in society 


The regular price is $15.00 an ounce, but for 20c 
you can obtain a miniature bottle of this 
perfume, the most precious in the world. When 
the sample comes you will be delighted to find 
that you can use it withoutextravagance. It is 
so highly concentrated that the delicate odor 
from a single d-op will last a week. 


Sample 








Other Offers 


Direct or from Druggists 
Bottle of Flower Drops 
with long glass stopper, 
containing 30 drops,a 
supply for 30 weeks; 
Lilac, Crabapple. $1.50 
Lily of the Valley 
Rose, Violet..... $2.00 
Romanza... ......$2.50 
Above odors, 1 oz. $*5 
te oe 4 cr or 


Mon Amour Perfume 
sample offer, 1 oz. $1.50 


Souvenir Box 
Extra special box of five 
25c bottles of five differ- 
ent perfumes ....... $1.00 


If ony perfume does not 
exactly suit your taste, 
do not hesitate to return 
and money will be re- 
tunded cheerfully. 








RADE MARK REGIGTERED 


tegers 
E & TOILET’ WATER 


Flower Drop 
Send The Coupon Now! | 





302 First Street, 


© Lily of the Valley 
O Romanza 





~ Paul Rieger & Co. 


O Lilac 


‘Sen Francisco 


Enclosed find 20c for which please send me 
sample bottle of Rieger’s Flower Drops in the 
odor which I have checked. 


DO Rose O Violet 
© Crabapple 


De ncccetcssetssssinnibaie ee eeen-seseseese 
tienes UE eeee © ee eeeeeeeere seeee 


SOOPER EE EEE EEEEEE HE EEHEEEEOEEEEES 


©) Souvenir Box—$1.00 enclosed. 


er | 
Remember, if not pleased your money will be returned. (| 
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Every kid in the country would be glad to change places with Carter de Haven, 
Jr. He employ ed—for half a day anyhow—the highest-salaried chauffeur in 


| the world. A free ride to any little boy who guesses the identity of the wavy- 


By the way, a little bird whispers that 
announcement of an engagement of longer 
duration than any picture contract is soon 
|to be forthcoming between Rex Ingram 
and pretty Miss Terry. 

Well, nothing could surprise us less. 


opp TALMADGE said she wanted 
to meet all the newspaper women in 
New York. So her press agent sent out 
invitations to a tea in Norma’s apartments 
at the Saint Regis Hotel. The newspaper 
women—some three hundred of them— 
arrived in full force, only to learn that their 
hostess was in bed. But that didn’t spoil 
the party. Norma received a la empress, 
attired in the very latest lingerie. Sister 
| Natalie swung a wicked cocktail shaker. 
| Mother Peg presided. And a good time 
| was had by all. You simply can’t help 
| writing sweet things about a star when she 
goes to all that trouble, can you? Appar- 
| ently not. 











HE Pageant of Nations held on March 

28th at the Ambassador Hotel for the 
benefit of the Los Angeles Children’s Hos- 
| pital was a stunning and altogether marvel- 
lous affair and a lot of our greatest motion 
picture stars appeared to excellent ad- 
vantage. 

What in the world do they do about 
benefits where they haven’t a host of beau- 
tiful and famous movie celebrities to act not 
|only as drawing cards but as the mainstay 

of every attraction? Although the pageant 
for charity was conducted by the society 
matrons in charge of the hospital, it’s a 
'cinch it couldn’t have netted the $15,000 
totalled at the gate receipts without the 
motion picture people’s aid. 
The pageant consisted of separate tab- 
| leaux representing certain characteristic 
and beautiful ceremonies or events in the 
history of different nations. 
The great ballroom was packed with a 
mob of fashionables and picture people, and 
| the applause was uproarious. 

The sensation of the evening, so far as 

can be judged from the actions of the audi- 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


haired gentleman at the wheel. 


ence, was Betty Blythe, who appeared as 
Cleopatra, in the English period, presenting 
the famous siren of the Nile as written by 
William Shakespeare. Betty wore one of 
her Queen of Sheba costumes reconstructed 
to suit the period, and when she glided on 
the stage, its few diaphanous folds of lace 
held about her by a diamond brooch, there 
was so much excitement I thought they’d 
have to call out the reserves. 

The disappointment of the evening came 
when, for the ball following the pageant, 
Betty went and arrayed herself in an eve- 
ning gown, which while not exactly puri- 
tanical itself, still had a lot on Cleo. In- 
cidentally, Betty called me up at 2 o’clock 
that morning to ask me if I thought her 
gown immodest. 

“Well,” I said, “it was beautiful and 
you looked gorgeous, but if Cleopatra went 
around like that it’s no wonder she got into 
trouble.” 

‘“‘Heavens,”’ said Betty, “I didn’t mean 
the costume! I meant my ball gown. The 
costume was art—I don’t ever think about 
that.” 

Mary Miles Minter was Juliet. Mary isa 
sweet little girl and she looked like a spun 
sugar valentine, but she came about as near 
my idea of the Italian, passionate, emotion- 
al young lady who allowed Romeo to climb 
into her balcony the night after she met 
him, asa china doll. But then, I remember 
Julia Marlowe as Juliet. 

The palm for beauty of the evening went, 
according to popular opinion, to Agnes 
Ayres, who appeared as a Russian bride. 
Walking down the long aisle in the middle 
of the ballroom, with a perfect glory of ex- 
quisite lighting behind her robes of white 
and silver and pearl, she was exquisite. 
She even had a sort of bridal expectancy on 
her face, if you know what I mean. 

Elinor Glyn appeared in the French 
period as Empress Josephine, and gave the 
tensely interested audience a portrayal of 
that noble lady correct in every detail of 
dress, character and demeanor. She looked 
as regal as possible in her white satin and 
emeralds, but I’ve a large-sized notion that 
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Plays and Players 
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Napoleon would never have divorced her. 
She looked a match for any man. _Inci- 
dentally, T. Daniel Frawley, who has so 
often successfully portrayed the famous 
conqueror, was Napoleon. 

The minuet in the French period was 
altogether charming. It was exquisitely 
done and May Allison, as a Watteau Shep- 
herdess, conducted through the mazes of 
that stately dance by Herbert Rawlinson, | 
was a delight that caused repeated mur- 
murs of approval from the throng. Mrs. 
William Desmond was also in this number, 
with her pretty curls down her back, and 
Mary MacLaren completed the blonde trio. 
I forget the other men. 

Gloria Swanson was something or other 
Chinese, whether a goddess or empress I 
couldn’t quite make out. Anyway, she was 
perfectly marvellous, though I thought the 
magnificence of the costume and the amount 
of the decorations she had to wear over- 
shadowed her own bizarre type a bit. 

After the pageant—of course there were 
lots more people in it, but it’s just impossible 
to tell you about them all—everybody 
danced in the big: ball room, and had a 
wonderful time. 

It was quite a get-together occasion, too, 
between the social register, as it were, and 
the blue book of filmdom: Rehearsals were 
held in the homes of some of the leaders of 
the 400, and the whole thing proved a 
cementing tie between the two interests in 
the Los Angeles and Hollywood colonies. 

It is to be hoped that the society leaders 
are duly grateful to the film folk, who after 
working all day in the studios, were willing 
to rehearse three nights out of the week 
and tend to their own costumes to aid such 
a worthy charity. 


NE of the leading actors in Von Stro- 
heim’s latest production, died in the 
middle of the picture. 
Possibly from old age. 


ECIL B. DEMILLE and Mildred 
Harris met for the first time this week 
as director and actor. 
Thusly goes the tale: 
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It is only an additional distinction of 
Marcella Pershing that she is a 
cousin of the General. Even if she 
weren't, Hoot Gibson's new leading 
woman would be worth seeing. 

















national park 


June 15 to September 15 


The wild Rockies are intimately yours in Glacier National Park. 
Nowhere else in America are they so accessible, so friendly. Nature 
has massed here @ wondrous display of azure lakes, glistening 
glaciers and snow-tipped peaks, the grandeur that furnished Marshall 
Neilan with the scenic background for ‘‘Bob Hampton of Placer.” 


Modern hotels and Swiss chalets offer best accommodations. Tours via 
motor, saddle-horse and launch arranged by day, week or month. En 
route to North Pacific Coast, Alaska, or California, visit Lake Chelan, 
Mt. Rainier and Crater Lake National Parks. ‘‘Glacier’’ is your only 
national park on the main line of a transcontinental railroad. Summer 
Tourist fares to “Glacier’’ and return direct or by diverse routes on sale 
June 1 to September 15. Summer Tourist fares to North Pacific Coast 
and California and return direct or by diverse routes on sale Junel to Sep- 
tember 30—limit, October 31. Inquire of nearest ticket or tourist agent. 


Send for Glacier Park Literature 


GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


A. J. DICKINSON 


Passenger Traffic Manager 








Ce me ee re ee ae . Wf mmm ee 
A. J. DICKINSON, Pass. Traffic Mgr. Great Northern Ry., Dept. 44Y, St, Paul, Minn, 
Please send literature and aeroplane map of Glacier National Park. 
Name —_ Address 
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GIRLS! GIRLS! 
Purify and Perfume 
Your Skin With 


CUTICURA 





The most fascinatingly fragrant 
and healthful of all powder per- 
fumes. Antiseptic, prophylactic, 
deodorizing, fragrant and refresh- 
ing, itis an ideal face, skin, baby 
and dusting powder. Convenient 
and economical, it takes the place 
of other perfumes for the person. 
A few grains sufficient. One of 
the indispensable Cuticura Toi- 
let Trio for keeping the skin 
| sows sweet and healthy. 


P. Ointment and Talcum 25c every where. 
Sample each free by mail. 


Address post-card: 
Cuticura 


ries, iden, Mass. 














SAVE 25% to 60% 


GRAFLEX-KODAKS 
and Lenses of ev description. 
tonew. Savemoney. Write now for 
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AMMER 


e book. It tells 5 


Stammering and aon hye can uickly cured by 
the most Advanced Scientific Method in the world. 
who are unable to attend our Resident School 
may obtain our Standard Course for 
Your inquiry will be kept confidential 
THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 76 Adelaide 8t.. Detroit Mich. | 
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Little Richard Headrick gave an unsuspecting tourist the surprise of his life 


recently. 


wil cry from a nearby lagoon. 


spoiled our picture! ! 


Besides, that boy can swim better than you can!” 


Strolling through a Los Angeles park the tourist was startled by a 
He rushed to the spot, saw a child of three 
floundering i in the water, and jumped 1 in. 
struggling youngster safely i in tow, he was greeted with: 


As he struggled to shore with the 
“You big boob—you 


Richard 


is a swimming champion and one of our most promising young actors. 


Mr. deMille called a meeting of the caste 
and the technical men, designers, writers, 
etc., in his office at eleven o'clock for the 
purpose of reading the script to them. 

At eleven o’clock everyone was there, 
except Miss Harris. 

Mr. deMille waited patiently for ten 
minutes, impatiently for another ten, and 
riotously for fifteen. 

A telephone call to the lady’s home 
elicited the information that the actress 
had left. 

At 11:46 Miss Harris, bright and smiling, 
walked in. 


Everything was very quiet. Mr. deMille 


slipped his cuff over his wrist watch and 


| seat opposite him. 
Home Study | spake as follows: 


He motioned Miss Harris to a 
Then, very politely he 


|'sat down. 


‘Miss Harris, for. eight years, I have 
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been directing motion picture stars—some 
great, some small. In those eight years, 
you are the first person who has ever dared 
to be late for a call of mine. 

“You now owe me, and all these gentle- 
men and ladies whom you have kept wait- 
ing for forty-six minutes, a public and an 
abject apology. Your time may not be 
valuable. Ours is.” 

‘“‘T ran out of gasoline,” said Miss Harris, 
wiping a tear from her nose. 

“Start so if you wreck the car you will 
have time to call a taxi,”’ said Mr. deMille. 
“‘Because in order that this may never, 
never happen again, it will cost you exactly 
ten dollars a minute, for every minute you 
are late to a call of mine. You would owe 
me just $460 for this affair this morning.” 

And then some people say motion pictures 
are unbusiness-like! 
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EN HUR” has been bought, at last, | 
and not by Griffith. 

The gentlemen who believe sufficiently 
in ‘Ben Hur’s” drawing powers have con- 
tributed $1,000,000 and bought the darn 
thing. 

The gentlemen are the Messrs. Florenz 
Ziegfeld, Jr., A. L. Erlanger, and Charles 
B. Dillingham, all theatrical magnates. 
Which also means that ‘Ben Hur” will be 
a photoplay soon. 


ORIS MAY set May Ist as the date of 

her wedding to Wallace MacDonald. 

It was to be a regular church affair, with 

orange blossoms, lace veils and bridesmaids, 
we understand. 





HE cinema stork has announced a per- 
sonal appearance at Beverly Hills, 
sometime in July, at the home of Enid 
Bennett and Fred Niblo. 
The Niblos have been married four years. 
After this interesting event, Miss Bennett 
plans to return to the screen with her own | 
organization. 


ING and Florence Vidor, when they 

finally established a California home, 
brought from Texas some of the servants 
that had long been in the family. Among 
them came a small pickaninny, just a trifle 
older than little two and-a-half year old 
Suzanne Vidor. 

According to the’ good old Southern 
tradition, this youngster became a combina- 
tion guardian and playmate for Suzanne. 

One day, lovely Mrs. Vidor,. leaning out 
the window to watch the two in the pergola, 
heard the following conversation: 

Suzanne—‘‘ Mandy, I fink you’re a much 
prettier color ’an I am.” 

Mandy—‘‘ My. goodness, honey, you 
ain’t any color a-tall. You're jes fat.” 





WO pretty Hollywood movie actresses 
met outside the Garden Court tearoom. | 
‘““My dear,” said one, ‘I’m so happy, 
today is my wedding anniversary.”’ 
““Which husband?” asked the other with | 

a guileless smile. 


» ICE CALHOUN, in her new picture, 
makes her social debut. For the| 


deb’s party the Vitagraph company erected 
a beautiful drawing room set and hired a} 
hundred extras. 

According to the script, the debutante 
comes into the room and is greeted effusive- 
ly by the extras. This action was rehearsed 
and the the camera began to grind. Sud- 
denly Miss Calhoun’s eyes focused on some- 
one seated nearby among the supers. 

She gasped, and ran off the set. The 
director swore under his breath; the camera- 
man gaped. 

For Alice had rushed to a girl and clasped 
her in her arms. ‘‘Helen!”’ she cried, as she 
hugged the little extra, “‘wherever did you 
come from?” 

It seems that the extra, like the star, had 
been born and raised in the same Middle- 
western town. They had been playmates 
and school chums but had not seen each 
other for four or five years until they met 
on the Vitagraph set. 

And what’s a few feet of film between 
friends? 


HE May issue of PHOTOPLAY contained 

a story about the marriage of Tom 
Moore and Renee Adoree. Among the 
guests at the wedding breakfast were men- 
tioned Mr. and Mrs. Cedric Gibbons. In- 
asmuch as there is no Mrs. Gibbons, the 
article caused Mr. Gibbons some annoy- 
ance. 


We are glad to correct it. 









(Continued on page 100) 
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A 3000-year-old phone 
for you to enjoy 


Arounp the most simple facts of liy- 
ing, the ancients threw all the subtle 
pleasures which their minds could 
devise. 

They understood, too, as every one 
in the East understands today, the 
restfulness of sweet odors, the refresh- 
ment which comes from delicate per- 
fumes. 


Do you know the 
refreshment of Incense? 
They knew incense, as you can know 
it today. For tonight, in your recep- 
tion room, in your halls, in your bou- 
doir, there can arise the subtle and 

delicate perfumes of the Orient— 
the same graceful fragrance which 
is arising in millions of homes 
throughout the world. 
Vantine’s—the true 
Oriental Incense 
Burn incense, but be sure 


that you get Vantine’s, It’s 
very easy to make a mistake 











Att the sweet deli- 
cacy of Wistaria Blos- 
soms is imprisoned in 
Vantine’s W istaria 
Toilet Water. 


incense, but if you use the name, 
Vantine’s, as your guide, you have 
the experience of 60 years’ knowledge 
of the Orient guiding you to the true 
Oriental fragrance. 


Which do you prefer ? 


Vantine’s Temple Incense comes in 
five delicate fragrances— Sandalwood, 
Wistaria, Rose, Violet and Pine. Some 
like the rich Oriental fullness of San- 
dalwood, others choose the sweetness 
of Wistaria, Rose or Violet and still 
others prefer the clear and balmy 
fragrance of Pine. 
Whichever you prefer, you can get 
it from your druggist or your gift 
shop. Practically every department 
store, too, carries it, so swift has 
been its spread throughout America. 


Sotry,tonight, the fragrance 
which appeals the most to 
you. Just name it on the 
margin and for 25c we will 
be glad to send it to you as 








about so subtle a thing as 


an acquaintance package. 


VANTINE’S Temple Incense is sold at drug stores, 
department stores and gift shops in two forms—powder 
and cone — in packages at 25¢— soc and 75¢. 


Sandalwood 
Wistaria 


Violet 
ae Pine 


Rose 


Temple Incense 


Name 
Address 


City 


——}> 










A. A. VANTINE & CO. 
64 Hunterspoint Avenue 
Long Island City, N.Y. 
1 enclose 25c for the Introductory Pack- 
age of Vantine’s Temple Incense. 
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Cleans Closet Bowls Without t Scouring 


Sani-Flush was made for just 
one thing—to clean the closet 
bow!—to clean it better than any 
other means and to clean it with 
less labor. Sprinkle a little Sani- 
Flush into the bowl, according to 
the directions on the can. Flush. 
Stains, rust marks and _ incrusta- 
tions will disappear like magic leav- 
ing the bowl and hidden trap spot- 
lessly white and absolutely sanitary. 


You do not have to use disin- 
fectants because Sani-Flush cleans 
thoroughly. 


The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, O. 


Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Sani-F lush is sold at grocery, 

drug, hardware, plumbing, 
and house-furnishing stores. 
If you cannot buy it locally 
at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can 
postpaid. (Canadian price, 
35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


And Add Profit. Other dealers are doing 
it. Kingery’s No. 990 Combination 
Continuous C< per and Peanut- 
plendid opportu- 

Handsome, durable, efficient. Gets 

quic ‘ic attention. Creates immediate de- 
sire, thus adds extra dimes and nickels 
to your till, Adds profit to your income. 


KINGERY 


Corn Poppers and Peanut Roasters 
Sizes and styles for all classes of trade— 
Drug, Grocery, Cigar, Fruit, Wholesale 
and Retail Confectionery, General, De- 
partment Stores, and Picture Theaters. 
Machines to operate by hand, steam or 
electricity, using gas or gasoline for fuel. 
Add Pop-corn and Add Profit, Free 
book tells how. Write today. 


Kingery Mfg. Co., Dept. 671, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Established 1881. 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering - 
Stuttering, “its Cause and Cure.”’ * w a, 
suze myself after stammering 20 y 

3656 Bogue Bidg., 4147 N. Jil. st, ‘ledlanesele” 
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Benj. B. Hampton in his Hollywood office. 


Cattar Lattan. U.:5. A. 


The truth about movie morals and 
manners in Hollywood. 


By 
BENJ. B. HAMPTON 


N the good old days before the Hohen- 

zollern family threw a monkey wrench 

into the world’s machinery, every really 
good American cherished a desire to go to 
Paris and see the Latin Quarter. And 
many good Americans went. 

Some of them thought they got their 
money’s worth, and others decided that the 
Bal Bullier was composed of servant girls, 
cab drivers and wine agents. But all of 
them in their struggles with the French 


| language on its native heath compromised 


by calling the Quarter Latin the “‘ C-a-t-t-a-r 
L-a-t-t-a-n.’’ 

“Cattar Lattan!” What a rude shock 
it was to learn that the Latin Quarter was 
not a place but an attitude of mind. If 
one went across the Seine in the proper 
found the 
Cattar Lattan of Du Maurier’s novel 
“Trilby”’—and perhaps now if he wanders 
into Hollywood he may find the Cattar 
Lattan of the U.S. A. 

California sunshine will warm his blood. 
Flowers, vines, green lawns, shrubbery 
and semi-tropical trees form a setting to 
homes more picturesque, more quaint and 
more foreign than anything he has seen 
on our continent. Springtime 


seems present always. 


“Cattar Lattan, U. S. A.”—Hollywood, 
nestling under the foothills and lazily 
|looking across miles of meadows to the 


Pacific. Hollywood, home of the movies, 
capital of Studio Land, where every girl's 
a picture star and every man’s a hero. No 
one there looks at a salary of less than a 
thousand dollars a week. You know— 
you've read all about it in newspapers and 
magazines. 

You are confident that Hollywood is 
populated with romantic young gentlemen, 
and bold, bad villains, and cowboys and 
kitteny little blonde girls dressed in one- 
piece bathing suits. And that all of them 
are care-free Bohemians, earning heaps of 
money easily and spending it with gay 
abandon. Ah! for the life of Cattar Lattan! 

And what happens to be the truth? Is 
there a gay, Bohemian colony called Holly- 
wood that rivals the famous Latin quarter 
of Paris? 

Gentle reader, there is not. Such a place 
exists only in the minds of the writers who 
flit into Los Angeles and try to compete 
with painters in the use of colors. Holly- 
wood most charming, most beautiful 
and no one could find a more wholesome 
spot in which to rear a brood of youngsters. 
Everything is good: air, water, scenery, 
schools, pavements, bungalows, mansions, 
mountains and meadows, morals and man- 
ners. 

And Hollywood is the motion picture 
capital of the world. From East Holly- 
wood to the sea—a distance of fifteen or 
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twenty miles—studio plants dot the land- 
scape. Thousands of men, women and 
children are employed in the industry. 
They live in Hollywood, in Los Angeles and 
in all the suburbs of Los Angeles. 


When I say these things to the authors, | 


newspaper editors, and general run of old 
friends from the East, they are surprised 
and for a time incredulous. After I have 
convinced them of the plain truth of movie 
life, their invariable question is, ‘‘ Well, 
how do the picture people get such a repu- 
tation?” 

One important element in creating a 
reputation for picture players is the moder- 
ate size of Los Angeles. New York is so 
vast that the individual is absorbed by the 
mass. Los Angeles, with its six hundred 
thousand population, is still a metropolis 
in which the individual exists as a human 
being and is not merely a cog in a vast social 
machine. 

Briefly, the motion picture people of 
New York are lost in the vastness of the 
six-million mob of the big town; in Los 
Angeles the actresses and the actors are 
constantly in the public eye. Thousands 
of tourists throng to Los Angeles, who count 
their journey a failure unless they see their 
favorite players in every-day clothes as 
they go about their every-day affairs dis- 
guised as human beings. 

So that always in Los Angeles the spot- 
light of curiosity is focused on the movie 
people. It is small wonder then that even 
a glimpse of a famous player is desirable, 
and that morsels of gossip are eagerly 
rolled from tongue to tongue. 

The actor folk have ever been a clannish, 
independent social section. They have their 
own code of morals and ethics. They have 
been wanderers who have seldom or never 
settled long enough in one place to call it 
“‘home.”’ In America, New York was for 
years the center of their life, and there they 
created their own social organizations and 
groups and gave little thought to the society 
life of the city. 

Los Angeles has become the home of a 
great player population in half a dozen 
years, a brief period in which to absorb a 
large number of such colorful folks as 
movie makers, and it is not surprising that 
neither Los Angeles nor the picture people 
have quite found themselves. 

Los Angeles seizes upon each tidbit of 
movie gossip—but also, Los Angeles is 
proud in telling of the churches that number 
among their officials many of the stars of 
moviedom, and of the splendid response 
given to every charity appeal by each movie 
man and woman in town. 

The actor folks haven’t yet accumulated 


the idea that Los Angeles is neither a one- | 


night stand nor Manhattan, and that they 
must not only obey their own code of morals 
and ethics, but must also conform their 
manners to fit into the general scheme of a 
“home town.” 

Every student of sociology who seriously 
studies the Los Angeles colony is convinced 
that the moral and ethical standards of the 
group will check out very favorably with 
those of any society class in any large city— 
but he has to admit that the manners of the 


| 
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player people are often careless or indiffer- | 


ent and give color to the Los Angeles be- 
lief that the movie folk look with indiffer- 
ence on Los Angeles society and its opin- 
ions. 

The great majority of picture workers, 
however, even in the hectic days of the 
beach resorts and ‘“‘country clubs,” lived 
quiet, decent, square lives. A noisy 
minority drove high-speed motor cars to 
the high-speed drinking places and sup- 
plied the gossips and gabblers with material 
for building the present movie reputation. 
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How I Earned $200 in 


My Summer 


A personal experience 


By CORA LIVINGSTONE 
1108 Fell Avenue, Bloomington, Ill. 


‘“Tsn’t there some way I can earn or save 

more money?” It had concerned me each year 
as summer approached, but last April I discovered 
such an easy, practical and delightful way to increase 
both my earnings and my savings, without inter- 
fering at all with my regular work, that I want 
other women and girls to know about it, too. 


From girlhood, I had always wanted to be able 
to plan and make pretty, becoming clothes. But I 
became a school teacher and never learned the 
things about dress that I wanted so much to know. 


I thoroughly enjoyed teaching and was devoted to 
my work, but two things about it were problems— 
first, there was the long unsalaried summer, when I 
spent a good part of my year’s salary. Second, 
a teacher simply must be well dressed and I found 
good ready-to-wear clothes were so expensive that the 
rest of my income was needed to keep me presentable. 


You can understand my interest, therefore, when 
I heard last spring of the wonderful success of 
women and girls in learning dressmaking in spare 
time, at home, through the Woman’s Institute. When 
I stopped to think what it would mean to me if I 
could make all kinds of dainty, becoming clothes 
for myself at substantial savings, and could earm 
money sewing for other people besides, I seized the 
opportunity at once and became a member. 


I received my first lessons in April and the en- 
thusiasm and confidence I gained through only two 
months’ study, April and May, led-me to volunteer 
to sew for other people. When my school closed, 
I told everyone that I planned to sew all summer 
and would devote some time to outside work. 


To my astonishment, work came in so fast al- 
most at once that I was really frightened at the 
amount brought to me. A bride-to-be brought me 
three silk dresses and a white wash dress, and said 
they must be completed by July Ist, as she was 
going to Colorado on her honeymoon. I began her 
wedding dress one day at noon. 


One woman brought me materials for four dresses 
for herself and three daughters and left the entire 
planning of the dresses to me. When I had worked 
out the patterns and gave her my ideas for 
the color schemes she said: ‘‘Yes, I like 
them all very much. It is a delight to 
find someone who can plan our clothes.” 
I was really amazed to see how eager 
people are to patronize the kind of dress- 
makers who can help them plan their 
garments. 


spring I was asking myself the question: 


I began my sewing for other people in 
June and during June, July and August I 
earned $200, beside making my own cloth- 
ing and doing some work without charge 
for relatives and friends. 


The Woman’s Institute kept me sup- 
plied with instructions on such a wide 
range of dressmaking details that I was 
able at any time to turn to my books when in doubt, 
and solve any problem whether it concerned a paper 
pattern, a fitted lining, harmony of color, or the best 
method of doing any part of designing, fitting or 
finishing. 

After my school opened in September, I tried to 
keep free from outside engagements because I do 
a great amount of work and calling outside of school 
hours. My spare time evenings, however, went to 
making new clothes for myself and doing a little 
sewing for friends and customers. 


A woman with four daughters, who supplied me 
with considerable work during the summer, had 
several garments to be specially worked out and 
wanted me to design them. I take as much of this 
work as I can and now have two blouses and a dainty 
party dress for one of the girls. 


Then one dear old lady seemed so disappointed 
when I told her that I had almost no time for sewing, 
that I gave her every spare minute I had during one 
week, including all day Saturday. She was very hard 
to fit but thanks to the skill I had secured from my 
Woman’s Institute course, I had very little trouble. 
When her dress was finished, she was delighted with 
the result. I have still another dress and blouse to 
finish for her, but she seems so happy over finding 
someone who can please her that I am glad I can 
spare time to do it. By this outside work, I added 
$60 to my month’s income in one month. 


Since September, the sewing I have done for my- 
self, during this school year, even at the most con- 
servative estimate, has saved me considerably more 
than $100. And the clothes I have are really more 
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distinctive and more satisfactory in every way than 
they would be had I bought them in the shops. 


My studies have been a pleasure and an inspira- 
tion. Much of the drudgery of life is merely un- 
certainty. When we know how a thing should be 
done and why, tasks become pleasures. That is 
what the Woman’s Institute is doing for its students 
—transforming tasks into pleasures. My course has 
given me ample proof that any woman can learn 
through the Woman’s Institute how to clothe her- 
self at a mere fraction of what her clothes would 
cost if bought in the regular way, and how to make 
money sewing for other people besides. 


As I think of it now, I have not only learned to 
make all my own clothes at a saving of $100 or more 
each year, but I really now have two professions. I 
can make a good income during summer vacations 
and I can take up dressmaking as a business the year 
round and have a shop of my own if I ever want to 
leave my teaching. And I have learned all this in 
spare time right at home. 


Yes, I consider the money I spent on my 
Woman’s Institute course the very best investment 
I ever made. pt eee 

More than 100,000 women and girls in city, town, 
and country have proved that you can easily and 
quickly learn through the Woman’s In- 
stitute, in your own home during spare 
time, to make stylish, becoming clothes 
and hats for yourself, your family, and 
others, at less than half their usual cost. 


It makes no difference where you live, 
because all the instruction is carried on 
by mail and it is no disadvantage if-¢ou 
are employed during the day, or have 
household duties that occupy most of your 
time, because you can devote as much or 
as little time to the course as. you desire 
and just when it is convenient. 

You learn the secrets of distinctive dress 
—what colors and fabrics are most ap- 
propriate for different types of women; 
how to design and create original dresses, how to 
copy garments you see in shop windows, on the 
street, or in the fashion magazines, or how to adapt 
and combine features that make clothes distinctively 
becoming. 


The Institute’s courses are so complete that hun- 
dreds of students with absolutely no other prepara- 
tion, have opened up shops of their own and enjoy 
large incomes and independence as_ professional 
dressmakers or milliners. 


It costs you nothing to find out all about the 
Woman’s Institute and what it can do for you. Just 
send a letter, post card, or the convenient coupon 
below and you will receive without obligation, the 
full story of this great school which has brought to 
women and girls all over the world the happiness 
of having dainty, becoming clothes, savings almost 
too good to be true, and the joy of being inde- 
pendent in a successful business. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 17-U, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me one of your booklets and tell me 
how I can learn the subject marked below: 


C Home Dressmaking 0 Millinery 

CJ Professional Dressmaking CJ Cooking 

are ee ee ee ne ere 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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Prohibition closed out this group of joy 
palaces and nowadays the scandal-seekers 
search hard for news to take back home. 
The real character of the picture people is 
slowly coming into public recognition. Los 
Angeles society has learned that it must dis- 
tinguish between individuals in the pic- 
tures group as society everywhere dis- 
tinguishes between individuals in every 
group. The morals of the players are no bet- 
ter and no worse than the morals of the 
“high society"’ group of Los Angeles or 
New York or Chicago or Boston or other 
large cities. 

If there is any difference the balance is in 
favor of the picture people, for late hours 
and bad habits are quickly and remorseless- 
ly registered by the camera, and the girl or 
young man that regards “‘life as one long 
party” soon finds his or her own earning 
power decreasing. 

The great majority of motion picture 
players are hard-working, intelligent, de- 
cent people. A small minority is_ bad. 
This minority is careless of public opinion. 
These careless people conduct their affairs 
openly and brazenly and give the entire 
colony a reputation that is false and unfair. 

Then, too, every loose individual, male 
or female, that has ever seen a day’s work 
on a studio lot enters claim to the occupa- 
tion of “‘motion picture player.” “An 
analysis of the Los Angeles newspapers 
during a year will substantiate the state- 
ment that the doubtful women of this com- 
munity fly to the title of ‘motion picture 
actress’’ whenever trouble appears in the 
form of a policeman or newspaper reporter. 
Not only do women of this class slander 
the movie profession by hiding behind it, 
but men do the same thing. 

Thus is reputation created. The facts 
are that during three years of my observa- 
tion in Los Angeles I do not recall one case 
in which one motion picture star has been 
involved in one of the criminal or suicide or 
scandalous investigations of that period. 
Yet the movie profession is tried and found 
guilty in newspaper scareheads! 

I have before me copies of two 
Angeles newspapers of the same date. One 
newspaper, on the front page, declares 
in wood type two and one-half inches high: 


L. A. FILM BEAUTY POISONED 
TRAGIC PLOT PROVED AS SCREEN 
FAVORITE IS DISCOVERED 
DRUGGED 


Los 
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(Concluded) 


a eae widely 
known as one of the rising stars in the 
Los Angeles motion picture colony, 
died suddenly today under mysterious 
circumstances in San Francisco. The 
police believe she may have been the 
victim of a murder plot. Etc., etc. 

The other newspaper says in large head- 
lines: 
L. A. FILM GIRL IN MYSTERY 
DEATH. 
Potion Fatal to Screen 
Woman. 
Police Baffled; Victim is 
Reported to be Writer of Scenarios. 





Three inches beneath these headlines, 
in this same newspaper, in this same article, 
is this paragraph in small type; 


“‘A thorough canvass of the motion 
picture colony of this city failed to re- 
WO TE OO 6 wake ea 0 ences was 
ever associated with any of the Los 
Angeles film companies.” 


Careful analysis of the situation will 
prove my assertion that the “reputation” 
of the film people is created chiefly by 
newspaper headlines and not by the acts 
of the players themselves. The eternal 
exception to this rule is the “fast sets” 
of moviedom, the careless, noisy minority 
that is seldom vicious but is often unwise 
to the point of silliness. No one cares for 
the task of defending this minority—any 
more than one would accept the burden of 
defending the fast men and women who are 
prominent in the business life and society 
life of any large city. Well-known mer- 
chants and professional men may move at 
greater speed than the fast set of the pic- 
ture colony, but the newspapers seldom or 
never give space to their affairs. 

A testimonial to the character of the 
player colony is that it furnishes only a 
small percentage of the grist for the divorce 
mills. But note, please that when John 
Smith, dry goods merchant, is divorced 
by his wife, Mary Smith, who charges 
various interesting things and proves them 
to the court’s satisfaction, the newspapers 
give the case reasonable attention. But 
when Sarah Jones, motion picture actress, 
and William Jones, her husband, decide 


a, 
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that Sarah is entitled to a divorce, and 
proper legal machinery is set into motion, 
the newspapers shriek and scream with all 
the gorgeous wood-type in their composing 
rooms. 

Sarah makes no sensational charges 
against William, yet being movie stars, 
their affairs must be exploited to the limit. 
A sensation must be created. 

Presto! Ah! We have it! Sarah has 
taken a residence in another state! Of 
course, fifty thousand other women have 
done exactly the same thing, in precisely 
the same manner in the same state—but 
they were not picture stars. 

The courts grind along. Sarah is finally 
granted her divorce. Long after the dry 
goods merchant has passed into obscurity, 
Sarah and William are kept in newspaper 
scare-heads. 

Then Sarah does the most hideously 
monstrous thing on record—she marries an- 
other man. 

It happens that Sarah is a lovable, 
wholesome woman and that Henry, her 
new husband, is an artist, a gentleman, and, 
as he has proven—a statesman. Incidental- 
ly it happens that Sarah and Henry love 
each other with a devotion that inspires 
every member of the film colony. 

No matter—they are picture players. 
The wood-type batteries and the slander- 
slingers leap into action, and all over Amer- 
ica people shudder for months because a 
pair of clean, fine human beings have be- 
come married, have obeyed the laws of 
society and have given the world a little 
push toward a higher plane. 

I am glad to add that Sarah and Henry 
are living through their uncomfortable 
experience. They are building a home 
way out in quiet Hollywood. It’s a new 
and thrilling experience for player folks 
to build homes—an event that can never be 
appreciated by any one who has not spent 
a lifetime in hotel bedrooms. To have 
four walls around one, to have a roof over 
one’s head, and lawn and flowers and a 
garden. To know that this is home—our 
home—well, dear citizens of this great re- 
public, you can’t understand it unless you 
have been a bird of passage yourself. 

Hundreds of actors’ homes have been 
built in Hollywood. More are being con- 
tracted for each week. And you'd be sur- 
prised to know that the first instruction 
given to every architect is to plan a model 
nursery. 








—just enough to live, if I could get a chance 
to play parts. But I got pretty discour- 
aged. Then one day I went to see about a 
heavy part opposite Bill Hart. But the 
casting director thought I wasn’t big 
enough. They wanted somebody that 
could stand up face to face with him. I’m 
only 5 feet 10 and Bill Hart is 6 feet 2. 

“*T can build up some,’ I said. 

“But he shook his head. Just then Bill 
Hart came in. 

“And the casting director told him all 
about it. 

“Bill looked at me a long minute. ‘Hell,’ 
he said ‘that doesn’t matter! He can do it. 
He’san actor. I don’t care how short he is. 
He'll dominate it. He’s got power.’ 

“T darn near cried. 

“That was the turning 
never been out of work since. 

“T can’t talk much about ‘The Miracle 
Man’ and George Loane Tucker even now. 
I had a hard time getting that part. Mr. 
Tucker was afraid only a contortionist could 
get away with it. But he couldn't find one 


point. I’ve 


Messrs. Chaney 


(Continued from page 25) 
that could act. I went to see him again 
and again. Sometimes I was ready to quit 
but the wife she said no—so I kept on. 

“And would you ever believe what 
showed me how I could play that cripple— 
you see, you couldn’t play it by making up, 
because you had to straighten out right 
there under the camera—was a little trick 
dance I used to do in ‘The Mikado.’ I 
used to turn my legs backwards! 

“As ‘Blizzard’ in ‘The Penalty’—it was 
done, of course, by strapping my legs back. 
It was very difficult. I wasin bed for weeks 
afterwards. The nervous strain was ter- 
rific. But I hope people won't just think 
of that. 

“I want for my future—not to be a star. 
To be featured, yes, if the public wants me, 
in good stories, with big casts, and a very 
good part for me. 

“TIT know my limitations. 
wear a dress suit for anything. That isn’t 
me. And I want to play something besides 
cripples.” 

A good deal as they show you the Crown 


I wouldn’t 


Jewels in the Tower, he showed me his 
make-up kit. He is, among studio people 
and screen folk, acknowledged as_ the 
greatest make-up artist on the screen today. 
And his make-up kit is a marvelous thing. 
He showed me the different sets of teeth 
that he puts on over his own to change the 
shape of his mouth, as he did in “ Treasure 
Island,” or in the Chinese part he is playing 
with Priscilla Dean. He showed me the 
tape with whjch he alters the position of 
his ears, so that the whole face seems 
differently constructed. Then the little 
pads of cotton that go under the upper or 
lower lip, the braids of hair to be unraveled 
and added when needed, the tiny glass tubes 
that go inside the nostrils to widen the nose. 

“I have worked—I do work, awfully 
hard. I love it, but it sure takes it out of 
a guy. But then I go home—we’ve a new 
little place with a tile roof up underneath 
the hills, and the wife is there and the boy 
(he’s thirteen now and a born actor) and I 
know I’ve given the public the best there is 
in me, and so—I’m happy.” 
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** Absence Can Not 


nm Cae Moe lars bo ate” 
WE gue? ht 
Domparne Semety + 


Hearts Divide” 


“Donit Envy Beauty ~ Use “Pompeian™ 


The shaded lights can not conceal her wondrous 
beauty. Her vivid smile, her flashing eyes, are accentu- 
ated by the soft, beautiful coloring of her cheeks. She 
wins the admiration of all who see her. And why 
shouldn’t she? She knows and uses the complete 
“Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 


First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing). It 
softens the skin and holds the powder. Then apply Pompeian 
BEAUTY Powder. It makes the skin beautifully fair and adds the 
charm of delicate fragrance. Now a touch of Pompeian BLOOM 
for youthful color. Do you know that a bit of color in the cheeks 
makes the eyes sparkle with a new beauty? Presto! The face is 
beautified and youth-i-fied in an instant! (Above 3 preparations 
may be used separately or together. At all druggists, 60c each.) 


TRY NEW POWDER SHADES. The correct powder shade 
is more important than the color of dress you wear. Our new 
NATURELLE shade is a more delicate tone than our Flesh shade, 
and blends exquisitely with a medium complexion. Our new 
RACHEL shade is a rich cream tone for brunettes. See offer 
on coupon. 


Pompeian BEAUTY Powder—naturelle, rachel, flesh, white. 
Pompeian BLOOM—light, dark, medium. Pompeian MASSAGE 
Cream (60c), for oily skins; Pompeian NIGHT Cream (50c), for 
dry skins; Pompeian FRAGRANCE (30c), a talcum with a real 
perfume odor. 


Marguerite Clark Art Panel— 5 Samples Sent With It 


“Absence Can Not Hearts Divide.”” In dainty colors. Size, 
28 x 7% inches. Price,l0c. Samples of Pompeian Day Cream, 
Powder and Bloom, Night Cream and Fragrance (a talcum pow- 
der) sent with the Art Panel. With these samples you can make 
many interesting beauty experiments. Please tear off coupon now. 


THE POMPEIAN CO., 2131 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Also Made in Canada 





Day 
‘ream 


These three for 
@? .|™ 
Instant Aeauty 


GUARANTEE 


The name Pompeian on any package is your 
guarantee of quality and safety. Should you 
not be completely satisfied, the purchase price 
will be gladly refunded by The Pompeian Com- 
pany, at Cleveland, Ohio. 


TEAR OFF NOW 
To mail or for Pompeian shopping-hint in purse. 


| THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 


2131 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: I enclose a dime for the 1921 Marguerite 
Clark Panel. Also please send the S samples. 


Name 





Pe icccstaitninateninictinan 


City 





Naturelle snade powaer sent unless you write another below 



































Copyright 1921—The Palmolive Co 1235 


Olive Oil 
Makes Glossy Hair 


silky quality. It keeps your hair soft and makes 
it seem abundant. 


ILKYtextureandsatiny gloss are attractions 
\J you need not envy. You can acquire these 
qualities very easily. Stop the careless washing, 
which makes your hair rough, dull and brittle 
and use Palmolive Shampoo, which cleanses 
more thoroughly without drying out the hair. 


Aftera Palmolive Shampoo your hair is beau- 
tifullysoft. It is silky and has that well-groomed 
look. Brush it carefully, massage it gently once 
a day and shampoo every two weeks and every- 
one will admire your glorious, glossy hair. 


Used by scalp specialists 


Palmolive Shampoo is rich in olive oil, the 
great hair beautifier used by scalp specialists to 
revitalize thin, lifeless, falling, unhealthy hair. 


It gives the all-desired gloss and a beautiful, 
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This olive oilis blended with palmoil, another 
oriental oil of beneficial action, and coconut oil 
is added for the sake of its lathering qualities. 


Follow these directions 


Comb your hair over your face, freeing it 
from tangles. Wet thoroughly, for the wetter 
your hair the more profuse the lather. 

Dip your fingers into the shampoo (pre- 
viously poured into a cup or glass) and mas- 
sage it into the scalp. You will find a profuse, 
fragrant lather follows your fingers, which 
soon envelops your head like a cap. 

This lather penetrates roots and hair cells, 
dislodging dandruff and dissolving dirt and 
oil accumulations. 

Wash the length in this thick lather and 
then begin rinsing. This is easy, as water 
dissolves Palmolive Shampoo instantly with- 
out any danger of leaving soap traces. Use 
two or three waters, or, far better, use a bath 
spray. Let final rinsing be cold. 

Two lathers are required—the trial bottle 
contains ample quantity. Then dry by fan- 
ning and shaking. 

Brush thoroughly (with a clean brush) and 
then examine the quality of your hair. 

Its softness, its silky abundance, its shiny, 
attractive gloss, will delight you. 


Send for trial-size bottle 


It is sent absolutely free, accompanied by a 
booklet which explains home treatment of the 
hair and scalp to help make it grow thick and 
beautiful. 


Acquaintance bottle and book together in- 
troduce you to the secret of glorious, glossy 
hair, beautiful with health and the well- 
groomed look women envy and men admire. 


The Palmolive Company, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
The PalmoliveCompanyofCanada,Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
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Reasonable, What? 
L " jarvapaipan FARNUM'’S father, in “The Orphan,” is hanged 
by a man with a ferocious black beard. Little William 
is only four years old at the time. ‘The Orphan” grows to 
matured manhood and seeks for the blood of his father’s execu- 
tioner. He finds him looking ten years younger than when he 
did the iynching and looking a decade more youthful than 
William himself. Critic, Pittsburgh. 


An Extraordinary Case 
HE General in ‘“‘The Furnace’”’ has a bad temper and a 
liver on the same order. He appears entering his library 
supported by a servant and, holding his left side, sinks into 
a chair. Later, in a fit of indignation, he attempts to rise 
but sinks back holding his right side. And he intermittently 
holds his right and then his left side during the entire picture. 
R. F. F., New York City. 


Perhaps He Ate’Em 
HARLES RAY in “The Ol’ Swimmin’ Hole,” is shown 
standing in front of his girl’s house with his shirt bulging 
with stolen apples. A 
close-up is shown and 
his shirt is empty. 
What became of the 
apples? R. Gorpon, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Your Guess Is as Good 
as Any 

HE hero and her- 

oine of “Kazan” 
are in a lonely cabin 
far in the frozen north, 
miles from any village. 
The villain breaks a 
pane of glass in a win- 
dow to let in a lion to 
devour the hero. The 
next day the window 
appears unbroken, with 
no sign of having been 
disturbed. Kindly tell Russert-e tw 

: ; oes ee PATTERSON 
me if they have wan- =n 
dering Esquimau gla- 4 
ziers up there? 
C.H.E.,Covington, Ky. 


Not at All Nautical 
HE scenes in Eddie 
Polo’s serial, “‘King 

of the Circus” which 

were supposed to take 
place somewhere on the 
ocean, also show a sal- 
mon cannery in the 
background, while the cameraman’s shadow grinds merrily on. 
NATHAN D. Rertss, Cleveland, Ohio. 


carelessly along the ground.—E. 


This Is Too Much 
CONSIDER that I have a contribution worthy of your 
department. 

Incongruities on the screen are many and varied; but I find 
more to complain of right in the audience. 


While watching a 





Do fh 
ays Lo : Tt “oS 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THs is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 

What have you seen, in the past month, that was stupid, unlife- 

lire, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 

to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen. 

Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
the part of the actor, author or director. 





IT DIDN'T GET WET, DID IT? 


Blanche Sweet is an extravagant private secretary! 
the Web,” when she and Dick are going home after a hard rain, they take 
a short cut across a grassy lawn, and Blanche allows her gown to trail 


C. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 










popular star emote the other evening, I listened perforce to a 
young couple reading the sub-titles in French, each two words 
behind the other—for the first half of the picture. The other 
half they occupied by looking over a photograph album which 
they produced from somewhere. 

CHARLES Harpy, Winnipeg, Canada. 


When Ignorance Is Convenient 
ILL HART in “The Testing Block” reads the notice offering 
$1,000 for his capture and rides up to the sheriff and collects 
the thousand. But later, after his wife has run away leaving 
the usual note, Bill laments over the fact that he cannot read. 


A. C. C., New York City. 


The Perils of Pearl—Continued 

PEARL. WHITE, in “The Mountain Woman,” is waylaid by 
bandits. She is taken to a deserted coal mine and with her 

hands bound securely behind her is left in the charge of three of 

the bandits. The scene changes and when we again return to 


the coal mine we see Pearl, her hands quite free, contemplating 
a dash for liberty. 


EpwIn R., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Month's Most 
Popular Error 
ie “The Girl and the 
Law,” one of Uni- 
versal’s ‘‘Red Rider” 
series, Leonard Clap- 
ham, in the role of a 
valiant member of the 
Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police, starts 
off in pursuit of a mur- 
derer. As he disap- 
pears in the shadows of 
a giant forest, he is ob- 
served to be wearing 
khaki breeches with a 
, black stripe down each 
2 leg. Sunrise, and he 
gallops from the tall 
timbers. But, lo and 
behold, he is wearing 
black pants with white 
stripes! 

Half a dozen mount- 
ed policemen here- 
abouts have been ques- 
tioned about this and 
they unanimously de- 
clare it simply isn’t 
done. The motto of 
the famous force is: 
“Get your man—then 
Dick Harrison, Saskatoon, Canada. 


In “The Girl in 


change your pants!” 


Nothing to Do Until This Morning 
N “Love” with Louise Glaum, eighteen hours constituted a 
working day for the star. Still, she got home from work in. 
omy of time to finish the evening meal, and have company 
ater. 


A. E. L., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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§ Minnesota 


Come to the land whefe 4 
summer days of glorious ; 
sport and healthy fun are 
followed by cool, restful 
nights —where thousands of beauti- 
ful lakes amid piney woods and 
primeval forest offer you and your 
family invigorating recreation and 
recuperative rest. 

There’s wonderful 
noeing, hiking, camping and mo- 
toring for dad and the boys, and 
country cottages, homelike inns, 
sandy beaches, bathing and boating 
for mother and the kiddies. Here 
you can rest and romp, eat and 
sleep to the limit of your: abilities — 
returning home full of “pep,” 
energy and splendid health. 


If you want to make it a motor 
trip you will find free, well- 
equipped camp sites at all large 

towns. Write for aeroplane-view 
map folder of Minnesota and —_ 
planning your trip now. 


fishing, ca- 








Ten Thousand Lakes r 


Minnesota Association 


Operating under the direction of the 
Minnesota Land and Lake Attractions 
Board, 139 East Sixth St., St. Paul, 

inna, 

Minnesota is a Jand of unusual agri- 
cultural, commercial and industrial 
opportunity. Life is worth living 
in Minnesota. 
Try it this 
summer. 


~~ 
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Face Powder 


Adhe res until washed off. Dust, the ”"¥ 
weather, perspiration even, will not affect the 


when you use Pearl La Sage. Agrees with 
every skin. Exquisitely fragrant and delicate. 
75c a box—of your dealer or by mail. 

Send for Samples 


Samples of Pearl La Sage Toilet Preparations 10c. Write 
today. Please give name of your favorite dealer, 


PEARL LA SAGE, Inc., 4325 Drexel Blvd., Gucage 








Big Band Catalog sentfree 


Whatever you need—from 4 
drumstick to the highe at priced 
cornets in the wer — Jsed by 
the Army and Na Send for 
big catalog; libe rely ‘{Mustrated 
Mention wha 






fully descriptive. 
instrument interests you. Free 
trial. Easy payments. Sold by 
leading music ote Dmg 


LYON & HEALY 


64-95 Jackson Blvd, Chicago 
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MISS VAN WYCK SAYS: 


In this department, 
referred to her. 
will be answered by mail. 


Miss Van Wyck will answer all personal problems 
If stamped, addressed env elope is enclosed, your questions 
This department is supplementary to the fashion 





pages conducted by Miss Van Wyck, to be found this issue on pages 42 and 43. 


M. C., BrrmMincHAM, ALA. — Sleeve 
styles for summer are varied. If your 
gown is to be of crepe or other thin 

* material,a graceful fashion would be 
the bell sleeve, that fits snugly at the upper 
arm and flows loosely from elbow to wrist. 





V. B., New HAmMPsHIRE.—Two-strapped 
slippers are more fashionable this summer 
than pumps. They are equally good with 
French or walking heels. 


N. A. L., Onto.—A sallow complexion is 
usually caused by a badly-regulated diet. 
You had better give up pastry, ice cream 
sodas and fried foods of all kinds. Eat 
plenty of salad, coarse vegetables and whole 
wheat bread. Open pores may be cor- 
rected by cleansing the face thoroughly 
with a good cold cream and then rubbing a 


| piece of ice lightly over the face and neck. 
This must be continued daily to stimulate 


the skin and keep the flesh firm. 


M. D. R., LoGANsport, IND.—Pipe your 
organdie frock with taffeta, either in a 
harmonizing or contrasting shade. 


E. F., ANSONIA, ConN.—Will you tell me 
a bit more about yourself, your height, 
weight, and the way you dress your hair? 
Then I may be able to help you in deciding 
the type of hat that is most becoming. 


C. E. W., CaLirorniA.—Flesh and gray 
are the fashionable shades this summer in 
stockings for evening wear. 

S. W., Hampton, Va.—Wooden beads 
are much used this season and make hard- 
some girdles. A contrasting color of beads 
would be pretty with your blue frock. 





A. D. Y., lowa.—Taffeta in all shades is 
fashionable. If you wish a more striking 
material use printed crepe de chine. 


E. J. E., BRookKLyn.—Unbleached cotton 
makes cool and effective hangings for 
summer. <A pretty room may be obtained 
by making the hangings and cushions of 
this material, edged with bias bands of 
cretonne in any color you choose. 


K. L., MAINnE.—There is a preference for 
sashes in brilliant hues to accompany light- 
colored summer frocks. 


S. R., TeENN.—Shoes and stockings in 
contrasting colors are not worn by the best 
dressed women. Asa rule the hair is more 
effective if dressed high for the evening. 
A great deal of attention is being given to 
headdresses, flowers, ribbon bands and 
brocaded ribbon all appearing as needed 
accessories with evening gowns. 
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Showing Them to the Indians 


HE Bureau of Commercial Economics 

in Washington owns and operates the 
motion picture theater motor truck shown in 
the accompanying photograph. It is to be 
used to show motion pictures of travel and 
industry to American Indians on the various 
Indian reservations, and will shortly leave 
for a tour of the middle west. The truck is 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


equipped with a projection machine and 
other apparatus for the display of motion 
pictures. A screen, which can be set up 
anywhere in the outdoors is carried. The 
women, shown on the platform are Princess 
Tsisnina, noted Indian singer, and Miss 
Marie Boggs, dean of the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Economics of the Department of 
Public Instruction. 
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The Proper Abandon HINTS FOR 
(Continued from page 66) ss H E ~ U M M R T O I a E 1 a T E 


little longer anyway to be sure of it. Won’t 
you want some other animals in your 
menagerie? Let me play those roles. 























HE cool softness of Pierrett 


Wasn't I a good elephant? As Becky Complexion Powde Ze sel ail re aes 
would put it: ‘I'll ask you, warn’t I?’ ” soothesand protects themos fq icles te to 

The girl’s lips set themselves yet more delicate skin. When the asene . smooth, 
forbiddingly. Then they relaxed and the sun’s rays are hottest : 


clinging, exquisitely 
scented. Ask the 
San-Tox druggist 


or Pierrette Complex 
on Pow 


corners of her mouth twitched the way and you would guar 
Peter liked to see them. and beautify your coma 

““We shall need a lion and a monkey and slexion, apply Pierrett 
a goat and a horse,”’ she said. ‘ 














“I’m sure I could do them acceptably.” 

“‘Very well. Come children!” 

Every morning thereafter found Peter 
Judkins in the park in the center of the 
square. Successively he was lion, monkey, 
goat, and horse, and then a camel and after 
that a dancing bear, and then all these things 
over again. And each successive part was 
harder to play, but never a hint of this 
came from Peter. He went at it as if he 
considered each ridiculous stunt more en- 
joyable than the last. He wore continually 
one of those smiles that refuses to efface 
itself under any conditions. 

One day when it rained and there was no 
play period in the park for the denizens of 
the house across the square Peter paced 
back and forth in front of the Elizabeth 
Patterson House a round half-dozen times, 
trying to get up his nerve to ring the bell 
and inquire if they didn’t have the play- 
period for the backward children down in 
the basement or somewhere else under 
cover on rainy days, and if he couldn’t join 
in under cover as well as out under the 
trees. But he couldn’t quite get his courage 
up to the point of doing that; so he went 
away very depressed and disappointed with 
a feeling that this was a wholly futile day 
so tar as he was concerned; and bought a 
paper to scan the weather forecast, and felt 
decidedly better when he read the words: 
“‘clearing tonight; fair and coolertomorrow.” 

Sarah Wendell meantime found herself 
conjuring up the most absurd and ridiculous 
stunts her fertile mind could devise for the 
distinguished-looking old-young man to do 
on the morrow. She was striving with 
might and main to find something at which 
he would balk; yet, strangely enough, she 
was more than half angry with herself and 
not a little disturbed to find herself hoping, 
however impossible that stunt might be, 
he wouldn’t quit. And because of this she 
thought harder to make them impossible 
for him to accept; and hoped correspondingly 
harder that he would accept them. So it 
went on until Pudge Sedgwick and his 
camera and his alert eye for the unique 
about town happened into the park one 
morning when things were at their highest 
pitch. 

The deep-rooted ambiticn of Mr. Sedg- 
wick was to write front-pa’ 2 stories for the 
sheet whose pay-roll his name adorned; 
particularly the kind of stories wherein the 
murderer had vanished without leaving a 
clue and the tangled skein was unravelled 
by the writer of the said stories, viz.: 
Pudge himself, after all the flatties and 
plain-clothes men on the force had fallen 
down on the job and were digging up 
alibis. 

But soulless powers that be who cared 
more for the contents of the evening rag 
they sponsored than for any lurking am- 
bitions in the staff, had discovered Pudge 
Sedgwick was a born scribbler of just such 
little human interest stories as filled in the 
nooks and corners of the evening paper in 
question. And after this discovery Pudge 
had about as much chance of realizing his 
ambition as he had of becoming an angel, 
which is saying they were extremely im- 
probable. 

Therefore, Pudge was turned loose with 
a camera and his natural eye for the unique, 





















(/HILE the fine quality of 
San -Tox products is frequently 
attributed to the resources and 
methods of our laboratories, we 
believe its true source lies in the 
prevailing purpose of this institu- 
tion: that all preparations which 
bear the San-Tox name shall be 
genuinely good. Our every effort 
is directed toward this goal. There 
are many San-Tox preparations, 
one for each need of toilet, health, 
and hygiene. You will find them in 
San-Tox drug stores only. The 
nurse’s face on the packet and in 
the drug store window tells you 
which is San-Tox. 


Tue De Pree Company 
New York Holland, Mich. San Francisco 








SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 
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pirin 


Always say ““Bayer’’ 


Unless you see the name ‘“Bayer’’ 
on tablets, you are not getting gen 
uine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians for 21 years and proved safe 
by millions. Directions in package. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manu- 
facture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicac‘d. 











Pimples, Blackheads, . 
@™ Acne or other unsightly erup- ‘, 
tions on face or bod: quickly Ye 
banished by this new treatment. 
Don’t have enlarged pores oily or shiny 
skin. You can have a clear, soft, healthy, a 
colorful skin by using 


CleaTone | 


ea wondkrful soothing, healing, antiseptic lotion. 4, 4) ' 
Clears the skin quic _. Equally beneficial for women, 

children and men. xcellent after-shaving lotion 4 

Sold on $1,000 MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 

FRE Send today for Free pockie et 

‘A CLEAR-TONE §& 

Contains valuable beauty > 4d 


THE CLEAR-TONE COMPANY 
561 Clear-Tone Bldg. Kansas City Mo. 














ReduceYourFlesh 


I’xactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


\. )> ReducingRubberGarments 
For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or 
any part. Endorsed by lead 
ing physicians 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne P. H. Walter 


Bust Reducer, $6.00 _353-5th Av., N.Y. (Bijings Bide..) 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 Ent.on 34th St.,3rd Door East) 
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PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 

estores Color and 

Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c, and £1.00 at drugvists, 

















A Hiscox Chem. Works, Patchogue, N. Y. 
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The Proper Abandon 


(Continued ) 


and wrote his delightful little squibs and | 


illustrated them with the camera when they 
seemed to warrant such illustrating, and 
came to have an inordinate knowledge of 
people and places and events, and also 
developed that sixth sense of being on the 
spot when anything worthwhile in his line 
was about to happen. 

Naturally Pudge knew a great deal about 
people who might at some time, present or 
future, be worth four or five sticks to him. 
So, when he poked through a little park in 
the middle of a square which was going to 
the dickens about as fast as it could go, and 
beheld a man who had been mentioned as a 


| near-future district attorney, going through 


| strange and undignified manoeuvres beneath 


| 








| young 


| if you chose. 


| the little park that morning. 
| wick 


| until the 


the trees while children of several national- 
ities whooped and yelled and clapped their 
hands and a young woman in white urged 
on the show, Pudge paused and made sure 
the shutter of the camera was working 
properly. 

The gentleman who was mentioned as a 
more than possible future district attorney 
was plainly impersonating a fiery charger. 
He pawed the earth and tossed his mane—a 


| length of haircloth fringe from the basement 


place which had become Peter's property- 
room—and champed the length of twine in 
his mouth that was at once bit, bridle and 
reins. 

Upon his back a small but gayly-got-up 
young Veronese gentleman waved grandly a 
wooden sword. In the offing by one of the 
trees a distressed little lady of undoubted 
Yiddish extraction yowled loudly to be 
saved and mentioned dire things that might 
happen to the knight on the charger if the 
saving business was not put across at once. 

Human interest seemed to be rampant in 
Pudge Sedg- 
unlimbered his camera and made 
himself inconspicuous behind a tree. Just 
as the rescue got thoroughly under way, at 
that auspicious moment when the gentle- 
man who was the real shining light of the 
firm of Bronson & Judkins galloped forth 

cavortingly, and the sword was flourished 
more grandly, and the Yiddish lady bawled 
more loudly and everyone else held his or 
her young breath, the shutter clicked rapidly 
thrice. It is well to be amply supplied 
since you never can tell how a film will turn 
out. 

And then Pudge Sedgwick stuck around 
game was over. He was just one 
of that aed crowd of delighted on-lookers 
as Peter made his way out of the. park. 
There wasn’t a sign of a camera about 
Pudge Sedgwick. He was just a friendly, 
understanding soul as he stepped to Peter's 
side. 

“Say, that’s pretty nice of you to amuse 
those kiddies,’”’ said Pudge. 

“You see, I wasn’t exactly doing that to 
amuse them,”’ said Peter. 

It seemed mighty nice to discover one 
sympathetic soul out of all that grinning, 
heckling gallery who understood the situa- 
tion at all. Peter looked at the clear-eyed 
fellow who had addressed him. 
Certainly a sympathetic and understanding 
soul. One you could unburden yourself to 
They walked together out 


| of the park, 


“You see,’’ Peter was explaining before 
they reache d the other side of the square, 
“I’m learning to play with those kids.” 

“That makes it even more interesting,” 
said the sympathetic soul beside him. 
Naturally, it did. 

Pudge knew how to draw out what he 
wanted, and Peter was in an expansive 
mood. His preceptress had smiled at him 
that morning in a way she had never done 
before; a way Peter liked tremendously. To 
be sure it was only the most fleeting sort of 
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a smile of that kind; still, she had done it. 
Peter talked quite freely because he was in 
that mood that makes it easy to talk quite 
freely to someone who loots as if he might 
be an understanding person. 

At a corner some distance from the square 
their ways separated. Pudge shook Peterx’s 
hand warmly. 

‘Glad to have met you, sir,’’ he declared. 
“That's about the canniest stunt I’ve ever 
known pulled; learning to play by a scien- 
tifically-taught process. I believe there are 
thousands of busy men in this burg who 
would profit by something of the sort.” 

Of course it was up to Pudge to spill some 
such soothing valedictory. He did it very 
well. He had practiced the art often before 
now. Peter wrung Pudge’s hand in return. 
He felt he had just gone through a satisfying 
ten minutes with this young man. Pudge 
Sedgwick took a street to their right and 
Peter took a street to their left, and so each 
went as quickly out of the life of the other 
as he had come into it—presumably. 

As the late summer dusk was shutting in 
that evening Sarah Wendell turned into the 
street where she lived. Sarah always re- 
ferred to it as ‘“‘One of the late Seventies.” 
She carried copies of three evening papers. 
One was the paper with the most amusing 
cartoons; another had the best editorials; 
the third sheet was the one which filled up 
odd column-ends with delightful little 
human-interest stories. 

Sarah climbed the steps of a solid-looking 
old residence and drew out her latch-key. 
At this season of the year Sarah had the 
whole house to herself. The rest of the 
family were scattered over various points 
of the map where summer always took them. 
A portly female of uncertain years who had 
grown gray in the service of the Wendell 
family was Sarah’s cook, major-domo, 
body-guard and privileged adviser. She 
did not at all approve of Sarah’s course in 
sticking to this work of hers, whatever it 
was, instead of joining in the standard 
summer exodus. But, since Sarah stub- 
bornly persisted in staying, the fat party 
to whom Sarah was a combination of mira- 
cle, marvei and tin god, stuck too. 

Sarah sat down to the solitary dinner 
that her servitor-guardian always had ready 
and waiting, no matter what the variance 
of Sarah’s appearance. She opened the 
papers. She began first with the one that 
ran all those interesting little stories that 
were a delight if you took the trouble to 
ferret them out. Tonight, for instance, 
there was a quaint little yarn about the 
scion of a well-known family, who found 
his diversion poking about downtown 
streets with his pockets full of grain for the 
pigeons. And another that had to do with 
the wonderful poems an elevator boy 
picked up in h.; dreams and set down on 
paper when he awoke. Sarah took a spoon- 
ful of wholly excellent cold consomme and 
rustled the pages. She started violently. 
She was looking at a picture. It was the 
picture of a man down on all fours in the 
act of pawing the earth. He was bedecked 
with a fringe of hair-cloth for a mane and 
he was ridden by a young party of Italian 
extraction who flourished a wooden sword. 
The face of the gentlemanly charger was 
turned full upon her in the picture. There 
was no mistaking it. Neither was there 
any mistaking the rider nor the little lady 
in the background with outstretched arms 
and a mouth wide open as she bawled her 
appeals for help. 

Pudge Sedgwick had done his work well 
behind that tree. There to the last detail 
was the scene of the morning’s game in 
the park wherein Sir Pasquale Vittori rode 
gallantly forth to succor the Princess Yetta 
Melinsky. 
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Below the picture was Pudge’s story, 
headed: ‘‘Busy Lawyer Who Is Le arning | 
to Play with the Kiddies. ’ 

Sarah began to read it. She had not 
read four lines when she said: ‘“Oh!”’ 
in tones of great distress. That same 
“Oh!” uttered as if something had hurt 
her punctuated the rest of her persual of 
the story every now and then. Three 
times Sarah read through Pudge Sedgwick’s | 
little masterpiece, and each time she read | 
it she felt worse. Dinner was forgotten. | 
Sarah got up. She went out of the house. | 
She stepped over the low brownstone run 
that divided the steps of the Wendell 
house from the steps of the house next door. | 
She rang the bell. Being impatient, she | 
rang it again before there was the smallest | 
chance of anyone answering that first ring. 

“Is Mr. Bronson home, Matty?” she 
inquired of the maid who opened the door. 

“Sure he is! Hello, Sarah! Come in 
and give an account of yourself,” said a | 
voice from the other end of the hall. 

Gilman Bronson came towards her, his | 
eyes beaming upon her from behind those 
outside spectacles. 

“How goes the great work, my dear?” | 
He looked her over slowly. ‘“‘Sarah, you're | 
looking seedy. You're sticking too close. | 
It isn’t worth it. Better get away for 2| 

| 
| 





little. The hot weather is getting you.” 

“If I’m not looking up to snuff, it isn’t | 
work nor the weather,’ said she. ‘‘It’s 
because I’m frightened.”’ | 

“Frightened?” he repeated as if it was | 
a new thought to him that the girl before | 
him could be frightened. 

‘“‘I’ve done a foolish, silly, mean, unjust 
thing,’’ said she. 

“How can I help you? 
can’t 1?” 

He led the way into the big library at 
the right of the hall and switched on the 
lights. | 

“Yes, you can help me. You can help me | 
a whole lot by answering some questions.”’ 

He nodded. 

“‘And not asking any yourself.” 

He grinned, sobered, and nodded more 
emphatically. 

“Quite as you say about that. Fire away!” 

“Will you. tell me a few things about 
your partner?”’ said Sarah. 

“Which one?” 

“Mr. Judkins.”’ 

“Oh, Peter, eh? Well, Peter is thirty- | 
six, mighty good looking, tall, lean—”’ 

“T don’t mean about his appearance.” 
Bronson grinned again, and then grew 
perhaps too serious. ‘‘What I’m after is 
something about his early life. Did his 
parents die when he was very young?” 

“Whe 1 he was six, I believe.”’ 

“And :one neighbors took him in, and 
weren't v-ry good to him, and he worked 
very ha: — and finally ran away?” 

“Correct. And having run away, he 
came down here and slept in strange places 
and existed on strange viands and worked at | 
strange makeshift jobs to keep his young | 
soul in his body. And grew ambitious and 
worked his way through Columbia and the 
law school. Glutton for books, I believe; 
fearful young grind.” 

“Oh!” said Sarah in the same tone she 
had said tt when she was reading Pudge 
Sedgwick’s story under the cut of the snap- 
shot. 

“What else can I verify that he has told 
you?” asked Bronson with a twinkle in his 
eye. 

‘I haven't said he has told me anything,” 
said Sarah. 

Well, hasn’t he?” 

7a believe you weren’t to ask any ques- 
tions. I’m under the i impression you agreed 


I can help you, 





to that quite readily.” 
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Free of — 


Vert 


How refined women 
do detest unwanted 
hair-growth! And 
how daintiness revolts 
at the unsavory dis- 
tress of arm-pit per- 
spiration! Yet how 
easily, how § surely, 
progressive women 
now go wholly free 
from both vexations, 
simply by using Neer! 


Depilatory 


Non-Irritant 
/ Ready for instant use to 


remove unwanted hair. 
Simply coat the surface 
with this fragrant cream, 
leave it a while, and 
rinse away the hair with 
clear water. The skin 
will feel refreshed, and 
show white and soft. 
Regular size, 50c. Large 
size (3 times the quan- 
tity) $1. In Canada, 65¢ 
and $1.2 


Neet 


Anti-Perspirant 
Stainless 





Suppresses annoying odors 
and healthily averts undue 
perspiration. Colorless, can- 
not stain and 
makes dress- 
shields need- 
less. Regular 
size, 50c. In Can- 
nada, 65c. See 
Sree trial offer in 
coupon to Photo- 
play readers. 
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other torment.too! 






SECTION 


‘*Neet’’ is the magic word for the two perfect means 
to gain delightful personal elegance. Neet Depilatory— 
that pleasant cream to remove unsightly hair, quickly, 
harmlessly; and Neet Anti-Perspirant—the stainless 
lotion to keep the underarms cool and sweet. Each 
completes the other’s service to the woman of refine- 
ment. Each is absolutely reliable and wholly harmless. 
And with both, women attain the new perfect personal 
hygiene! 


Neet Depilatory Removes Hair 


Neet Depilatory, the hair-remover, comes to you ready 
for instant use, without mussy mixing. It is a fragrant, 
velvety cream, which you use as often as necessary 
without the least hurt to your delicate skin. 


Coat the hair-blemished surface with this bland cream. 
Let it be a few minutes. Then rinse it off with fresh 
water—and the hair vanishes! The skin shows white 
as milk—soft and smooth as a rose-leaf! 


Then This, For Complete Clean-ness 


Hair-growth in the arm-pit excites the sweat-glands clustered there.* 
Undue perspiration results!—every woman knows how it harasses, 
Burt get rid of that hair-growth with Neet Cream, and thereafter— 





Simply apply Neet Anti-Perspirant, regularly, for perfect cleanliness. 
Use it to keep your underarm dry, cool and sweet. Rely on it to 
avert all odor, to suppress excessive perspiration, and never to stain 
the filmiest garment. Merely follow directions. 


Neet Hygiene Will Delight You! 


Make your Neet treatment an invariable rite of your toilet, and you 
will rejoice in the ease and comfort these scientific toilet-essentials 
give you. Neet Depilatory—to free you from unwanted hair safely 
and speedily; Neet Anti-Perspirant—to keep your person sweet and 
refreshed. Both harmless; both certain— 


No wonder women hail Neet as a delightful miracle ! 


Neet preparations are on sale at most first-rate Toilet Counters. If 
you do not find them at your favorite place, youmay order by mail 
direct, with the coupon below. The package will come in a plain 
wrapper, postage paid. 


HANNIBAL PHARMACAL co. = *?” 
659 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


For enclosed 50 cents send full size jar Neet 
Depilatory, postpaid, with Free trial vial 
Neet Anti-Perspirant. 


Photoplay readers are 
offered free a trial vial 
of Neet Anti-Perspir- 
ant with their first di- 
rect order for Neet De- 
pilatory. See coupon. 
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Carmel Myers, pretty Universal 
Film star, uses Garda Face Powder 
A new, delightful fragrance, a 
rare clinging quality, win you 
instantly and long-lastingly to 


Watkins 


GARDA 


FACE POWDER 


Garda toilet necessaries-and 130 other 
Watkins products—are delivered direct to 
your home, city or country, by over 4, 

Watkins Retailers, Watkins Service, and 
Watkins Quality (known over 50 years), are 
responsible for twenty million satisfied users 
today. If aWatkins Retailer has not called re- 
cently, writeusand we will see you are supplied. 


How to Get a 
Wanted 
Sample Desirable terri- 


Send2cstampandreceive tories,city and 
a liberal supply of Garda country, open 
Face Powder, perfumed for respon- 
with dainty new Garda sible men and 
odor; also attractive women to sell 
booklet about Garda,the Watkins 137 
mysterious Spirit of products. A 
Health and Beauty. real oppor- 


tunity. rite 
THE J. R. WATKINS today for plan. 
CO., Dept. 26-X 


Winona, Minn. " 
_ BP _! 
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California Bungalow Books 


“*Home Kraft” and “ Draughtsman”’ each con- 
tain Bungalows and Two Stories. “Plan Kraft” 
Two Stories. “Kozy Homes” Bungalows. $1.00 
each — all four for $3.00. DeLuxe Flats $1.00. 


DE LUXE BUILDING CO. 








524 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 








An Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 


ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 
The R, L, Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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(Continued ) 


“That’s so. Your pardon! You'd 
rather I'd talk about Peter than ask any 
pointed questions, wouldn't you? All right. 
His sad young history continues thusly: 
He comes into our concern as a scribbler 
of briefs. But he’s got brains. All kinds 
of brains. They won't be denied. He's 
|a partner in no time. He’s the bright and 
| shining light of the firm in no time after 
that. He’s continued to shine more bright- 
ly with every passing year. There you are. 
Now is there anything else?”’ 

“Has there been a sort of wearing out in 
this partner of yours lately? Has he been 
told to take a vacation?” 

Bronson became thoroughly and genu- 
inely serious at that query. 

“No human being could hold the pace 
he has been hitting for the past twenty 
years or more,” he enlightened her. ‘Yep, 
he was beginning to crack. Needed rest 
and something besides work. We kicked 
him out of the office. We've driven him 
hence no less than five times since that. 
But of late he seems to have seen the light 
'and realized that it’s his best bet to stay 
gone for a time. He hasn’t shown up at 
the office, bleating that he was all ready for 
work again, for over three weeks now.” 
| “Thank you!” said Sarah. ‘Those 
| were the questions I wanted answered. 
| You've helped me hugely. Good night! 
Some day, of course, I'll tell you the whole 
story.” 

“Your credit in the matter of delayed 
explanations is always good with me, my 
dear. You always come across with them, 
|all in your own good time.” 
| He saw Sarah to the door. 

“Do you know,” he said, as he opened 
|it for her, ‘I’ve got a peculiar, sneaking 
‘feeling that I ought to be a whole lot 
smaller and younger than I am, and be 
wearing far less clothes, and be chubby 
and curly-haired and carry a bow and a 





— | quiver full of arrows, and be shooting those 


arrows at you and Peter; dividing them 
impartially between you.” 

| “TI can’t seem to imagine you in that 
role, for more reasons than purely physical 
ones,’’ said she, passing through the door 
_and stepping across to the stoop of her own 
house. 

Gil Bronson smiled, his head thrust out 
the door as he watched her. 

‘‘Nothing would suit me better than to 

| put in my time that way; both on your 
account and on Peter’s.”’ 
| Sarah slipped her latch-key into the lock. 

“Peter’s got all my money on him, and 
always will have it, Sarah. That's the sort 
of lad Peter Judkins is.”’ 

“Good night!”’ said Sarah again. 

The door of the Wendell house opened 
and closed. Gil Bronson smiled more 
broadly and sighed, and wrinkled his brows 
and sighed and smiled. And, still smiling, 
he closed his own door. 

Sarah was the early bird in the little 
park next morning. She was quite alone. 

| She occupied a bench that commanded a 
| view of both ends of the main path. She 
sat there until she saw a tall, lean, eager 
| figure swinging through the east entrance. 
| “Oh, good morning!” said she, and her 
| usual poise seemed somewhat undermined. 
“Why—why—good morning!” _ said 
| Peter. He seemed surprised to find her 
|there without her tenth legion. But he 
|did not seem at all disturbed about it, 
|nor greatly downcast. ‘‘Where are all 
the little playmates?” 

“I wanted to see you alone for a mo- 
ment,” said she. Peter looked very satis- 
fied. ‘Shall we sit down on this bench for 

;a minute or two?” 

They sat down on the bench. Peter 

| quite plainly was very ready to sit with her 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 


He still seemed more or 
less bewildered, but wholly happy. 
“Which particular paper did you read 
last evening?” Sarah asked him. 
“I didn’t read any of them.” 


on that bench. 


orn ’ 


Then perhaps this will interest you.’ 
She passed him the sheet with the picture 
of himself in the role of Pasquale Vittori's 
charger very conspicuous on Page 17. 

He took it, looked, scowled, read, and 
the frown grew more pronounced. Sarah 
watched him. There was a hint of meek 
apology about her. He read the whole 
thing through, folded the paper, and took 
a deep breath that was much like a sigh. 
But he made no comment. 

“It has upset you, hasn’t it?’’ she asked. 

““No,”” he denied. ‘‘No. I am not 
upset. I’m just wondering, when I go 
down to the office of this sheet and have a 
few words with a pleasant young man I 
talked with here in this place yesterday 
morning, whether I’d better take a knife 
or a gun with me.” 

“You mustn’t feel that way about it,”’ 
said she. ‘On the whole, you should feel 
grateful that this picture and this story 
were published.” 

He lifted his brows as if this was open to 
debate. 

“This little story has brought home to 
me the fact that I have been very unjust 
to you,”’ she explained. ‘And I’m sorry,” 
she added in a manner that carried con- 
viction. 

“I don’t think I quite understand.” 

“This story gives one the impression 
that you believed you were learning to 
play by a scientific method.”’ 

“Wasn't 1?” 

aC 

“What was happening all the time?” 

“‘T was just trying my best to make you 
ridiculous. ”’ 

He thought this over. He seemed try- 
ing to take in her side of the affair as well 
as his own. 

“Why should you do anything like that? 
Why should you want to do anything of 
the kind?” 

“There have been many men who have 
expressed an interest in my work since I 
have been bringing the children here to 
play. It has been a most annoying sort 
of interest.’ 

“May I inquire if you undertook to 
make any of those other annoyingly inter- 
ested parties ridiculous?” 

“No. They were put down somewhat 
more suddenly.” 

He seemed gratified that he had been 
singled out for rather more attention than 
the others. 

“Well, | imagine you succeeded in mak- 
ing a spectacle of me,”’ he chuck | i, think- 
ing over the various roles he ha niayed at 
her suggestion. 

“‘And you were in deadly earnest about 
it. You wanted to learn to play. You 
thought I was teaching you—scientifically.”’ 

“What has changed your impression of 
me? Is it the general tenor of this story, 
or the fact that is divulged that I am Peter 
F. Judkins, a presumably respectable mem- 
ber of a most conservative and respectable 
firm of lawyers?” 

“‘For over sixty years the Bronson family 
and the Wendell family have lived side by 
side. My name, by the way, if you don’t 
already know it, is Sarah Wendell. Last 
night, after I had seen this bit in the paper, 
I went to the house next door and had a 
little heart-to-heart talk with Gilman 
Bronson. I learned a whole lot of things.”’ 

“Oh, I see. Well, what are we going to 
do about it?”’ 

“That’s what I’m trying to find out. 
What shall I do about it?”’ 











The Proper Abandon | 


( Concluded ) | 


Peter thought deeply for a time. He} 
wrinkled his brows and heaped up a little 
pile of gravel with the toe of one shoe. 

“Anyway,” he said at length, ‘‘ whether 
you meant to do so or not, you did teach 
me abandon. I’m going to prove to you 
just how thoroughly you imbued me with 
it. I think the only thing to do is to start 
in teaching me rightly how to play. And 
I think the lessons should continue a long, 
long time. So long as we both shall live.”’ 

A soft red crept up the girl’s neck and 
into her cheeks. She looked beyond the 
trees at the houses across the square. The 
dusty leaves rustled softly above their 
heads. The glory of a perfect late summer 
morning descended upon even the dingy 


little part in the down-at-the-heel little 
square. 
““Well,”’ said Sarah slowly at length, “I 


suppose I do owe you—”’ 

Peter Judkins suddenly straightened him- 
self with a great effort. 
“Wait,” he said. 
answer. You've been 
square about all this. 

as square with you.” 

He took a deep breath, as if he were 
about to dive into water that would be 
fearfully cold. 

“Suppose you were more than half right 
in your surmises. Suppose you are justi- 
fied in doing every last thing you have 
done. Suppose I did approach you that 
first morning I came here with some whim- 
sical idea of learning to play; with the kids; 
at the beginning, but suppose that I hung 


“Wait before you 
mighty fine and 
I've got to be just 
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Have 





around and came again and again—well, 


for reasons that gave you the justification | 
How would you feel | 


I have mentioned. 
about that?”’ 
She kept her eyes on those houses 
across the square. The red in her cheeks 
deepened. There was an interval of silence 
that began to be oppressive and ominous. 
‘“‘I think,’’ she said at last, and at the 
very first low-toned, indistinct word Peter 
felt much better, ‘‘under the circumstances 
—considering—oh, everything—lI 
feel very happy about it, Peter.” 


Is The Screen to Blame? 
PARTICULARLY tragic thing hap- 


pened in New York recently. 

A boy of fifteen hanged himself, after 
witnessing ‘‘A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court.’’ He was a boy who came, 
with his sister, from Hartford, Conn., to 
Manhattan to ‘‘see the sights.”’ They 
included the fine film in a Broadway 
theater—the screen version of the famous 
Mark Twain story. In it, among the inci- 
dents in the cruel queen’s castle, are three 
hangings. The boy employed the same 
methods as those shown in the film. 


No censor could find fault with ‘“‘A 
Connecticut Yankee.”” It is a faithful 
record of a celebrated book. The boy, 


if he had been equal to the task of reading | 


the original story, might have been im- 
pressed by the same idea there as easily 
as on the screen. But he didn’t read the 


book and he did see the picture. 
Is the screen to blame? 
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How this test beautifies the teeth? 


Millions of people have accepted this 
offer—have made this ten-day test. They 
| have found a way to whiter, cleaner, safer 
teeth. 


We urge you to do likewise. Watch how 
your teeth improve. Learn what this new 
method means to you and yours. 





| Remove the film 


Teeth are tarnished by a film. By that 
| viscous film you feel. It clings to teeth, 
gets between the teeth and stays. Old 
| ways of brushing do not end it. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It mars the beauty of millions. 
|But it also is the cause of most tooth 
| troubles. 


Film is the basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


It forms a breeding place for germs. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Very few people who brush 
teeth daily escape these film-caused trou- 
| bles. 





| How to fight it 


Dental science, after long research, has 
found ways to fight that film. Authorities 





PAT. OFF, 


Pepsadéen 


REG. U,S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
_ Approved by highest authorities, and now 
_advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
| All druggists supply the large tubes. 





have amply proved those methods. Lead- 
ing dentists everywhere now advise their 
daily use. 


They are embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And other most important 
factors are included with them. 


New protections 


Pepsodent combats the film in two effec- 
tive ways. It also aids Nature in ways 
considered essential. 


It stimulates the salivary flow—Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting agent. It multiplies 
the starch digestant in the saliva, to digest 
starch deposits that cling. It multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva, to neutralize 
the acids which cause tooth decay. 

Twice a day, Pepsodent is bringing mil- 
lions these much-desired effects. 


The test is free 


Simply mail the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. Watch the other good effects. 

You will realize then that this way means 
a new era in teeth cleaning. And we think 
you will adopt it. Send coupon now. 








Ten-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 761, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 
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Jake your com: 
plexion seriously 


Are your pores enlarged or clogged 
with waste matter? Is yourskin rough, 
unusually oily, blotched, or red? Don’t 
neglect the treatment of these defects 
when Resinol Ointment and Resinol 
Soap usually overcome such troubles 
quickly and easily. Resinol Ointment 
soothes and heals the skin while Resi- 
nol Soap cleanses and refreshes it 


Try them and see, At all druggists. 


RESINOL 


orty_ Lessons, 

taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
One pupil has received over 
,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling right along 


to the leading magazines 
best producing companies. 
—= Also courses in Play Writing, 
DR. ESENWEIN Photoplay Writing, Versificae 
tion, Journalism, etc. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


The Home Correspondence 
Dept. 95, Springfield, ce Schook 


ESTABLISHED 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 
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are *‘as a cloud before the sun”* hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why not 
removethem? Don’tdelay. U 


Use 
STILLMAN’S f° 

Cream 
Made especially to remove freckles 
Leaves the skin clear, smooth and with- 
outablemish, Prepared by specialists 
with years of experience. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 50c per jar. 
Write today for particulars and free booklet, 


**Wouldst Thou Be Fair” 


Contains many beauty hints,and 
i describes a number of elegant 
preparationsindispensabletothe , 
toilet. Sold by all druggista. | 
STILLMAN CREAM CO, 
Dept. 32 Aurora, Lil. 


















Peak System of Mail Instruction. 


success absolutely guaranteed. 


FREE information and surprisingly low offer. 
WILLIAM CHANDLER PEAK, M 
Room 19 37 


Meisner, $258 in one day. 
Shook, $311 one day Sept. 1920. 
Erwins boy (going to school) 
makes $35 every Sat afternoon. 
~ 5 Erwin says $6 welds $25. ut 

oO theory Oo guesswork! 
Actual proven record of successes. Send for booklet. 


Long Eakins Co., 748 High St., Springfield, Ohio 







Youcan learn Fox-Trot,One-Step, T wo- 
Step, Waltz and latest ‘‘up-to-the-minute”’ so- 
ciety dances in your own home by the wonderful 


New Diagram Method. Easily learned; no 
music needed; thousands taught successfully; 


Write for Special Terms, Send today for 


. B. 
47 Broadway, Chicago, Ili, 





















Is Marriage a Bunco Game? 


(Continued from page 23) 
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Mr. and Mrs. Rupert Hughes. The famous writer and his wife are now 
visiting the Goldwyn studios in California. 





relationship that is almost perfect. I mental deceit, the absolute wall of rose col- 
I am not surprised at myself—though some- ored tradition, all false, that makes it a 
| times Iam at her. But we early eliminated bpynco game. 

the bunco. A writer is not an easy man to 
live- with—for that matter, neither is a 
plumber, a doctor nor a Sunday school 
superintendent. 


“Say—‘marriage is here. It’s a hard 
proposition, but if you don’t like it at first 
you can shuffle over and get a new deal.’ 

“‘Marriage—I have wandered a bit—but Then at least you're ne 
marriage in itself isn’t bad. Of course a lot A call boy appeared. “ ir. Hughes, whose 
of the people who are in it aren’t any credit next picture, | The Old Nest, featuring 
to it. But that is true of almost every- Mary Alden, is in preparation, was wanted 
thing. It is actually full of compensations, on the set. 
wonderful joys and solemnities. It is the He said ‘‘Good-by” and left me to try to 
bunk that people hand out—the silly senti- remember all he had said. 








| 
| 
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Mary Got Her Hair Wet! 


(Continued from page 35) 


She made a vacation trip to California, 
and Fate picked her up and set her down on 
the Mack Sennett lot—which wasn’t exactly 
the place you would have picked for a 
school teacher. 

Right now I think Mary is waiting for 
Fate to pick her up again and do something. 
She has just completed her contract with 
Allan Dwan. She has gained dramatic 
experience and poise playing leads with him. 
She thinks she is ready now to do big things. 

I rather agree with her. 

I never thoroughly understood Mary 
Thurman until I discovered her ancestry. 
She is half English, a quarter Danish and a 
quarter Irish. 

She thinks like an Irishwoman, feels like a 
Dane and acts like an Englishman. 

For, in spite of the hair and the figure that 
testifies of her Sennett days, she’s a prim, 
dignified little thing, is Mary Thurman. 

At home, she wears odd little frocks of her 
own designing, with long bodices, short full 
skirts and rounded, low necks. They suit 
her. She is never entirely comfortable in 
anything else. Up to this year, she made all 
her own clothes, because she liked them best. 
I saw her at the theater the other evening in 
one of her own style gowns of sea-green 
chiffon, copied exactly after a blue and white 
linen I’d seen her wear at home. 

She is an oddly colorful person, much 
more vivid and exotic in person than she is 
in mind, Her eyes, which are deep blue like 
a new baby’s, have the Irish trick of growing 
almost black with emotion or excitement as 
the pupils enlarge. 

She is somehow like a gay little boat, 


floating on the stream of life, all gay flags and | 


Japanese lanterns and white, wind-blown 
sails, passing with a bright, carefree salute— 
but not quite sure of her course, not quite 
sure of the guiding hand on the wheel. 

And you can’t help answering with a 
wave and a cheer for good-luck as you pass. 


Always Looks the Part 





traffic at 42nd and Broadway, it was 

quite evident that he had just arrived 
in the Big Town from up-state. A soft hat 
was pulled down over his gray locks, his 
clothes were of the mail-order variety, and 
one hand firmly held a heavy cane. Yet the 
Observer of Things-in-General smiled at an 
amused remark of his companion, and shook 
his head. 

“That man never saw a New England 
farm,’ he said. ‘‘He does atmosphere work 
for the movies, and is always dressed for the 
part off screen as well as on. He's a type, 
you see; every casting director in town 
knows him, and as a result of his very excel- 
lent make-up, he is quite in demand for bits 
and atmosphere work requiring a rube char- 
acterization. There are hundreds of men 
around the studios who make their living in 
the same way—Kentucky colonels who were 
never south of the Mason-Dixon line, west- 
ern ranch-owners who wouldn’t know alfalfa 
from cactus, Englishmen, czars and butlers. 
Frequently they draw a higher salary check 
than the ordinary extra man, and each, in 
his heart, believes himself an artist. 

“This chap, for instance, takes himself 
very seriously and it’s true that he does add 
tone to a scene, because he is the embodi- 
ment of what we expect a ‘rube’ to look like. 

“The vanity of women in atmosphere 
work prevents them from living a character 
role that may not be flattering to their 
appearance, but the men take quite a pride 
in it, and it is, admittedly, an excellent way 
in which to attract the eye of the casting 
director.” 


Press his appearance, as he dodged | 
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Surprise grows into wonder as you examine 
how skillfully Haynes designers have brought 
together so many large car advantages in a 
new, light model—driven by the powerful 
Haynes light-six engine and mounted on cord 
tires, Elegant in appointment at the price of 


$1985 


F,.0.8. KOXOMO 





THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Kokomo, Indiana 
Export OFFICE: 1715 BROADWAY, New YorK City, U.S. A, 


HAYNES 50 
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Biltmore Hand-woven Homespuns | 


Strictly hand-woven and containing absolutely not a fibre of 
anything but new sheep’s wool. Hand-dyed with vegetable and 
ALIZARINE dyes. No Aniline dyes used. Every color guaran- 
teed. After we dye the wool we card, spin, weave and dry-clean 
it, then scour and shrink it in soap and hot water two hours and 
dry it in the sun. 


Biltmore industries were originated 19 years ago by Mrs. Geo. 

W. Vanderbilt on the famous Biltmore estate, where they were 
operated until 1917, when they were purchased by Grove Park Inn, 

| ' the finest resort hotel in the world. We have 
received two gold and one silver medals. We 
make one hundred and fifty patterns and ‘colors. 


We weave over a thousand yards a week and are 
hardly able to fill our orders at that. 
ee Single widths, sever » eight yards to a coat suit. 
Summer weight, $3.25 ~* yard. Regular weights, 
$3.50. Overcoat we... , extra heavy, $4.50. 
Samples costing us 10c each will be sent on re- 
quest. Please do not put us to this expense unless 
you are seriously considering our homespun. 
Biltmore homespuns are worn by some of the 
wealthiest men and women in the United States. 


BILTMORE INDUSTRIES 


Established 1901 
GROVE PARK INN ASHEVILLE, N. C. 





















































MOTION PICTURE STARS 


Beautiful and artistic photos 
(3%x4%) of the world’s leadin 
moving picture stare, best men an 
women. Just the thing for your 
room or den. Now offered at only 
6 for 25c, 25 for $1, 300 for $10, 
postage prepaid. Order today. en- 
closing money order or currency. 
No stamps. 
EGBERT BROS. 

Dept .A, BuenaVista & Temole Sts_. Los Angeles. Cal 


DOYOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


2 CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID | 
Tae. We willnot give youany rand prise ifyou] | 
' answer this ad. Nor will we claim | 

| 

| 









make you rich ina week. Bu: if 
you are anxious to develop your 
talent with a successful cartoonist, 
80 you can make money. send a copy 
of this picture, with 6c in stamps for 
portfolio of cartoons and sample lesson 
plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
850 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
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Annette 
~ Kellermann 


"Gwot One 
Ba thing} Suit with Sigh ts attached 


@@ASHIONED from the 
fii cleverest Wool Jersey 

fabrics that take to the 
water in the most sporting 
way. Famous among smart 
women everywhere for their 
perfect fit and exquisite, 

plastic beauty of line. 































































Shown at all modern shops 

in a wide range of fascinating 

styles for Women, Misses and 
Juniors. 


Not every knitted Bathing suit 
is an Annette Kellermann. To get 
the genuine, make sure that your 
Suit bears the label showing the 

name “‘ Annette Kellermann ”’ 
in red. 


Write to us for name 
of dealer nearest to you 


ASBURY MILLS 


Makers {f Annette Ke 
Bathing Suits and Swimming 
Tights 


New York Office: 200 5th Ave. 
* Registered 


lleymann 





Fashion’s “Decree 


this season is light, filmy fabrics, 


Delatone enables discriminating 
perfect 


women to wear them witl 
freedom. 


_ 

DEL-A-TC 2 
is a well-known scientific preparation 
for removing hair safely and surely 
from neck, face or under-arms, 
Prepared scientifically, it leaves 
the skin clear, firm and perfect- 
ly smooth, Easy to apply. 
Druggists sell Delatone, or an 
evigusal 1 oz. jar will be ‘mailed 
to any address on receipt of $i. 


SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept NX. 339 S. Wabash Av. Chicago 

















DOLLARS IN HARES 


We pay $7.00 to $18.50 and up a pair and 
express charges. Big Profit. We furnish 
guaranteed high grade stock and buy all 
you raise. Use back yard, barn, boxes 
and runways. Contract and Illustrated Catalog Free. 


Standard Food & Fur Ass’n 
401B Broadway New York 
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The House That Jokes Built 


(Continued from page 37) 














“2 says to the architect: 


you? 


“You ain't goin’ to tell me how to build a barn, are 
You go ‘round front and play with your Louis Quince and your velvet 


saddle blankets." 


middle of the front lawn. They'd a had all 
sorts of ideas about what pictures had done 
to me if I had. 

“Oh, yes, an’ he had a little marble pool 
of gold fish, too. Imagine me sayin’ to 
some of the cow hands I know, when they 
come up for a little amusement, ‘Let’s go 
out and look at the gold fish!’ 

‘“No, sir, I sent them gold fish right back 
to Tiffany's. 

“‘T got a swell ring in my front yard now, 
too. It’s as big as the one in Madison 
Square Garden—a regular tan bark ring, 

‘When I first mentioned I had it in mind, 
these architects and landscapers acted like 
Burleson and Palmer after the election. 
‘You can’t do that,’ they said, ‘nobody 
hasn't ever done that before.’ 

“T says, that was what they said about 
prohibition, but good liquor costs about 
twenty-five dollars a quart around Holly- 
wood now, and while that ain’t prohibition, 


it sounds like a Republican tariff, don’t it? 


“‘Course none of that means anything to 
I ain’t ever been able to drink whisky. 
taste don’t suit me. For myself, | 
prefer a little red ink. Tastes kinda good, 
and makes you feel like you was still in the 
game without runnin’ any chance of for- 
gettin’ to bet a diamond flush like I saw a 


| fella do the other night. 


“Well, gettin’ back on our original trail— 
“*T built me that tan bark ring, as I said, 
right in the front yard. 1 got a nice stretch 
of level ground there and it sure makes a 
fine ring. We got a seven foot brick wall 
around it, and every Sunday we collect a 
right smart crowd of contest hands down 
there. They do some fine stunts, too. I 
bet you couldn’t get ’em to work like that 
for a hundred bucks a day. We got some 
goats that ain’t a bit harder to rope than a 
flea and some mornings Polly Frederick 
rides over with her outfit and we do stunts. 
“‘An’ by gosh, after I got that ring all 
built and fixed up, that little architect guy 
comes out and looks it over and says to me, 
‘Mr. Rogers, that’s wonderful. It looks 
great. You've got a great eye for distance. 
Nothin’ else would a done there, would it?’ 

““*It certainly would not,’ I says. 

“Oh, I got lots of compliments about that 
ring. You know, if it works you get the 
asbestos snow shoes and if it don’ t, you're 
a bench warmer. 

“Doug an’ Mary come down the hill one 
morning to look it over and right off Doug 
says, ‘Now see, that’s exactly what I 
wanted. I think that’s swell. I always 
had an idea for one like that.’ 

““My gosh, you know he’d never seen no 
such ring and never give it a thought before. 
Mary give mea wink. He didn’t have her 
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fooled. Anyway, Doug ain’t got any front 
yard, ‘cause his place is built on a hill. 

‘“‘Funny thing about the houses us celeb- 
rities have built in Beverly Hills. Take 
Doug and Mary. They’ve got a right nice 
little place, sure enough, but the one every- 
body points out as theirs belongs to a fella 
gets a million dollars a minute out of his 
oil wells and Doug’s house would go in his 
cellar. 

“Other mornin’ a nice old lady and gent 
ride right up into my yard. There’s a wall, 
but of course there’s a gate too, and they 
come rompin’ right in, in a big eae 
looked like a hearse. 

‘‘He looks at me sorta stern and 

‘Ain’t this Bill Hart’s place?’ 
was. 


sacar 


says, 
I allowed it 


Told ye it was, told ye it was,’ he says, 
givin’ the old lady a dig in the ribs with his 
elbow. 

“Oh heck, I didn’t see no use spoilin’ 
their fun. They’d never heard of me, prob- 
ably, and they seemed to have a lot of 
regard for Bill Hart. An’ that’s a harmless 
amusement. 

‘Inside the house, too, we got a lot of 
phonographs and ampicos, and some trick 
movie machines. But gosh, I'm no good 
with them things. My kids has all got me 
roped and tied when it comes to puttin’ on 
phonograph records and them papers that’s 
all shot full of holes that go in pianos. An 
as for those trick ‘have your own pictures 
at home’ machines—shoot, it don’t seem to 
have any notion what it’s for itself. 

‘Have to stop it at the end of every reel 
and put on a new one. I always get ’em 
on upside down. Once we ran a whole reel 
that-a way without knowin’ it. 

‘“‘Some pictures are that way. 

‘“‘Come on out some Sunday and I'll show 
you around. 

“Any Sunday, except next Sunday. I 
gotta go down to Pomona and make a 
speech about the Sunday Blue Laws because 
they’re goin’ to have an election down there 
next Monday. 

“They're tryin’ to shut up all the theaters 
and the cigar stands—and, let me see, I 
can’t remember whether they’re goin’ to 
let the churches stay open or not. They 
included ’em the time they shut up every- 
thing for the flu. 

“It’s goin’ to be right hard on some of 
these preachers if they quit Sunday movies. 
They'll have to write a Sunday night 
sermon once in a while. 

“But it looks to me like I haven’t got 
much right to horn in on this anyway.” 

“‘Well, come out some Sunday and see 
the ‘House that Jokes Built.’ 














Mother O” Mine | 
(Continued from page 45) 


smile, who sang “‘Pinafore’’ and “‘Iolanthe’’ 
and ‘“‘Mikado”’ to enraptured audiences and 
finally married a young actor named Charles 
Chaplin. 

He died and left her with two little boys, 
Charles, Jr., and Sydney. Small wonder: 
that the bond between the young mothe: 
and her boys was close. 

And small wonder that her new pride in 
her two sons is helping to lift the veil “ 
her illness. 

Do you remember that little trick C harlie| | 
has of covering his mouth with his hand| 
when he laughs? And the well-known, 
deliciously funny shrug? 

Sydney Chaplin tells me that he inherited 
both of them from the little gray- haired] 
woman who sits in the window. 

““Mother has—always had—the —y 
most delightful sense of humor,” said 
Charlie, with a tender smile. ‘‘I remember 
it in all my thoughts of the early days. If 
I have any sense of fun, I owe it all to her.” 

Perhaps everybody is not as grateful for 
laughs as I am. But I feel that we owe 
Mrs. Hannah Chaplin many thanks—those 
of us who have laughed joyously at the 
reproductions of her in her son. 

Oddly enough, his mother does not find 
the great screen idol particularly funny. 

Perhaps that is because, during the years 
of the war when she lived so close to the 
seeming wreck of civilization and Chris-| 
tianity, Mrs. Chaplin became devoutly, | 
earnestly religious. She reads little now} 
except the Bible. She cares for little that| 
does not, as she puts it, “‘tend to teach the| 
world to believe in and live the religion of 
Christ.” 

“You seem a very remarkable young} 
man,’’ she said to her son. ‘‘Wherever | 
go, no matter what the society or the place, | 
I hear you spoken of in terms of love and 





| 





admiration. Iam very glad, myson. But} 


I do not exactly see why.” 


She has seen only one of Charlie’s| 


pictures, an old one called ‘‘Shanghaied.” 
* *£ & * 


But now that he has so established him-| 


self, become so famous, his mother can see 
but one future for him. 

“My son,” she said to him on an evening 
soon after her arrival, when they all sat 
together in the drawing-room of Sydney’s 
house, and she was at her best, ‘‘ You must 
give up the screen and enter the pulpit. 
Think of the souls you could save!” 

It staggered Charlie a bit. 

And these two—the famous comedian 
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| 


who in real life is so simple, so sincere, so! 


serious a person, and the little spiritual- 
faced woman who bore him—they had one 
of those discussions that mothers and sons 
must always have if the world is to go on 
at all. 

Charlie tried to show her that in the 
pulpit he could reach but a few people 
compared to the vast number he reaches on 
the screen. He tried to explain to her his 
philosophy—that in making people laugh 
cleanly he was helping them to grow kinder, 
more tolerant, more law-abiding, that he 
was bringing sweetness into the world. 

Wasn’t that better? 
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No Underwear is “B.V. D.” 4 © 
without this Red WovenLabel § 4 = 





MADE FOR THE 


~) El 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


“Finde Mark Reg US.Pat Of and Foreign Countries 








It is your Guarantee of 
Value and Satisfaction 


‘ 9 . . 
B.V. D.” Underwear developed an entirely new prin- 
ciple which completely revolutionized summer underwear. 


‘The foundations of the world-wide popularity of “B.V. D.” 
Underwear are value and satisfaction. 

The “B.V. D.” ideal of service is expressed in the durable 
fabric, made in our cotton mills, and in every successive 
stage of manufacture —the result: proper-fitting, comfort- 
giving, long-wearing Underwear—“B.V. D.” 


Quality Ever Maintained 


“B.V. D.” Sleeveless Closed Crotch The B.V. D. Company “B.V. D.”’ Coat Cut Under- 
Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A.) Men’s Mow Youk shirts and Knee Length 
$1.50 the suit, Youth’s $1.15 the suit. Drawers, goc the garment. 
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May Allison's Yes 


fascinate and captivate because they 
are shadowed by dusky lashes and 
emphasized by smooth, fine brows. 
You can have eyes like that by using 
LASHLUX. It darkens the lashes and 
brows at once and gives them a well- 
groomed luster. LASHLUX supplies 
the natural oil absorbed by powder 
and encourages long, silky lashes. Apply 
after powdering. Two shades, Dark 
and Brown, also Colorless. 50c at drug 
and department stores, or by mail. 


ROSS COMPANY 
73 Grand Street New York 


Mcy Allison 
Metro Star 


means icmmued SS 












































Wash Away Hair 
with El-Rado 


There are numerous ways to remove unde- 
sirable hair. You want the sure and safe 
way. You want the pleasant way to remove 
hair from the underarms, neck, arms and 
limbs. That way is the El-Rado way. 
El-Rado is a ready-to-use liquid which 
removes hair quickly and easily and leaves 
the skin smooth and white. Summer is 
here— the use of El-Rado will permit you to 
enjoy the comfort of filmy waists, sleeveless 
gowns and cob-webby hose. El-Rado is 
guaranteed satisfactory or your money will 
be promptly refunded. On sale at drug 
stores and toilet goods counters. 


Two Sizes: 60c and $1.00. 


Send your order for $1.00 size to us with 
stamps or money order if your dealer is out 
of El-Rado. It will be mailed along with 
directions and interesting letters of users. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. 1257 
11Z East 19th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributors: Dixon-Wilson, Ltd 
66 Spadina Ave., Toronto 


Dept. 1257 
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“The 
Playgoer” 


Rich, Knitted, Heavy 
Pure Silk Searf 


Solid Colors, Scores of 
Patterns Not purchas- 
able for this price at 
furnishers 


One for $2. 
Three for $5. 
Six for $7.80. 


Guaranteed as represent- 
ed, or money refunded. 
Carefully packed in 
boxes. Send check or 
money order to 


POL & TREADWELL, Inc. 
20 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


im Just West of the Waldorf Astoria 




























“Don’t Shout” 


“*l hear you. I can hear 
& now as well as anybody. 

‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. | 
would not know | had them in, 
myself, only that | hear all right.” 
The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, weight- 
less and harmless. Anyone 


can adjust it. Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials, 
THE MORLEY CO.,Dept.789,26 S. 15th St. Phila. 
















was Sol’s experience that no man could hope 
to understand a woman until he was very 
old. He himself was still learning even 
now .. . learning how little he knew. 

“IT tell you, Mrs. Wainton, an’ you, Mr. 
Wainton, too, thar’s some things that a 
man sees in his life that he don’t never git 
over a-tall . . . no, nor don’t understand, 
| neither “a 
He paused then and the husband who so 
| far had had very little to say spoke to his 
| wife. 

“Peggy, you're tired. 
have a talk with Mr. 
morning?” 

“Oh! Tony, 
surely!” 

“All right,”’ said the husband, “if you 
must, you must. Mr. Gritting won’t keep 
you too long, I daresay!” 

Sol, afraid that he might be robbed of 
his audience, went on with his story. 

‘‘Mrs. Wainton, can you see that little 
hole in the woodwork to the right of the 
chimney from whar you're settin’? 
Can you guess what it is?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ N-no!”’ 

“It’s not the mark of a bullet, 
said the husband. 

“The mark of a bullet,” said Sol. ‘Yes, 
sir, the mark of a bullet . thar was two 
fired two of them. I guess I'd better 
tell yuh everything from the beginning. 

‘It was jest about twenty-two years ago: 
twenty-two years ago next March: an’ it 
might uv been yesterday. White Gap ain’t 
much of a place for folks to visit in March, 
though you wouldn’t git better March 
weather anywheres, but in this pertickler 
March we had guests. Two. Man an’ his 
wife. Both young an’ sociable an’ jest as 
much in love with each other as . . . well, 
as any young couple on a honeymoon could 
be. Yes, I dunno when I met a young feller 
| I liked as much, an’ Ellen that was 
| my wife, Mrs. Wainton: she died jest about 
|eleven years ago last summer a purty 
| good jedge uh character Ellen was an’ she 
|told me she didn’t want to know a nicer 
young lady than the wife. Shean’ him was 
|jest like a couple uh kids together. You 
could see them wanderin’ round over the 
|rocks an’ hills, hand in hand, laughin’ an’ 
talkin’ jest like the days wasn’t long enough 
for them to say all what they wanted to say. 
Evenin’s, they'd sit here in front of the fire, 
| an’ mebbe ask Ellen an’ me in to spend half 
an hour or so with ’em before bedtime. 
| “Say, that little girl was great. Good- 

lookin’, sure, like a picture. Not tall, 
smaller’n most girls, I guess,an’ dark-haired, 
an’ if you seen her once you wouldn’t never 
| forget her no, sir, you wouldn’t forget 
her, never! I wasn’t surprised that the 
young feller worshipped her. I wasn’t sur- 
prised a-tall 

“Ellen, she sez to me one day, when we'd 
been havin’ a few words, that they was a 
lesson to folks what had been married long 
enough to forget what it was like to be 
lovers! sut that didn’t apply to me, Mrs. 
| Wainton an’ Mr. W ainton, except as a kind 
of joke, because Ellen an’ me had growed 
more fond of each other each year we was 
husband an’ wife. But it was Ellen what 
first noticed something was wrong. ‘Sol,’ 
she sez, ‘that little girl’s sad!’ I didn’t 
believe it I jest didn’t. ‘Yes,’ she 
sez, ‘it’s the truth. What’s more, she’s had 
little joy out of life till now. I wonder was 
her folks cruel to her or what! There’s 
something on her mind that’s tormentin’ 
her!’ I knew Ellen was right when I seen 
the little girl comin’ in from a walk soon 
after with her eyes lookin’ like she’s been 
cryin’ she, not sayin’ a word, tryin’ to 
| smile when she seen me, an’ the young feller 





Why not wait and 
Gritting tomorrow 


you wouldn’t be so mean, 


is it?” 
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The Photograph 


(Continued from page 32) 


the girl 
First I was 


laughin’ an’ pretendin’ he an’ 
hadn’t a care in the world. 
scairt they'd been quarrellin’, but it wasn’t 
that. No, sir, it wasn’t that a-tall! Ellen 
. . . she was a wonderful jedge uh char- 
acter, Ellen was . . . she sez they was too 
much in love with each other to quarrel 
about anything, but what was wrong with 
‘em was they was frightened! 
“Yes, sir, they was frightened, the pair 
uh them! The girl, anyways! Often I'd 
see her, when mebbe she wasn’t thinkin’ 
folks was lookin’, start an’ look round quick 
like she expected someone to come creepin’ 
into the room . an’ often when she’d 
be laughin’, she’d stop sudden an’ listen 
yes, sir, that’s the truth, as true as I’m 
settin’ here twenty-two year after it all 
happened, tellin’ you all about it! But she 
sez to me one day that she'd always look 
back on the time she’d spent at White Gap 
as the happiest she’d ever known. ‘It’s so 
peaceful an’ quiet,’ she sez. ‘I could live 
here always.’ ‘Is that so, ma’m?’ sez I. 
‘But I guess,’ I sez, ‘that you’d have a 
purty good time wherever you were!’ 
‘Mr. Gritting,’ she sez, ‘till I came here I 
didn’t know what happiness was!’ Queer, 
wasn’t it! Why should a girl her age be 
talkin’ like that? 

“‘An’ then one night the other man found 
them.”” Sol nodded his head and looked 
first at the young wife and then at her 
husband to see what effect his story was 
having. They did not speak. The girl was 
staring at him with a curious doubt in her 
blue eyes. The husband gazed into the 
fire, his forehead puckered. into a little 
frown. 

“Yes, he found them,” continued Sol 
slowly. ‘“‘He found them all right... 
that other man did! An’ that was the 
finish of everything. Funny how things 
that you never suspected will seem quite 
ord’nery afterward, ain't it! Another man, 
hey! I tell you, Mrs. Wainton, it kind uh 
hurts even now when I think of it! 
An’ who was to blame? God knows! But 
listen! Ellen was gitting the supper ready. 
‘Sol,’ she sez, ‘thar’s someone comin’!’ 
Jest like my darter, Lucy, sez to me this 
evenin’ when she hears the auto . . . only, 
Mrs. Wainton, what I'm tellin’ you now 
was before autos was invented or if 
invented, we hadn’t seen none uh them in 
Californy. Anyways, Ellen, she sez to me: 
‘Sol, I can hear w heels an’ a horse’s hoofs!” 
An’ sure enough, she was right. I went out 
into the lobby an’ lit the lamp an’ then some- 
body knocked an’ I opened the front door. 

“Thar was a _ big, squar’-shouldered, 
fattish man in city clothes on the porch. 


‘Evenin’,’ he says, an’ without so much as — 


askin’ my leave he pushes past me into the 
house. I don’t understand. ‘Why, 
stranger,’ I sez, ‘what’s this, comin’ into a 
man’s house this-a-way s? What's doin’?’ 
An’ then he looks me straight in the face, 
! is small eyes very cold an’ starin’, an’ it 
seems like he’s tryin’ to see what kind of 
a feller lam. I was... now, let me see 

forty-eight, in them days, Mrs. Wain- 
ton ... an’ I guess you woul’n’t uv met 
a stronger man in the county fer my height. 
‘I apologize,’ sez he, ‘if I acted rude. But 
I’m ina hurry. I guess, mister,’ he sez, ‘I 
got to talk plain an’ act plain.’ An’ then 
he asks me if we got any guests in the 
house. ‘Why, yes,’ I sez, ‘you'll gen’rally 
find someone hn any time uh the year.’ 
He grins, then. ‘Man an’ a girl?’ he asks. 


‘Young feller an’ his wife; honeymoon 
couple,’ sez I. He grins again—ugly as sin 
he is, fat an’ not much younger than me. 


Git that, Mrs. Wainton! 
short uh fifty! 
‘Right! 


A man not far 
‘Honeymoon couple!’ he sez. 
yr ’ , 
You needn’t tell me the name, 
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sez he. ‘Names is the easiest part uh the 
whole business. Let’s have a look at ’em! 
They're friends uh mine... the best 
friends I got!’ 

‘‘T wasn’t lookin’ fer that, somehow, not 
from his manner, but I hadn’t much time 
to think what I was goin’ to do because jest 
then when he said that the young feller an’ 
the girl come down the stairs at the end of 
the lobby an’ the fat man begins to laugh. 
Yes, sir, that’s the truth—he begins to 
laugh, under his breath almost, with his 
cold eyes like two slits an’ his mouth very 
hard an’ set . an’ the young feller stops 
an’ looks at him . an’ the girl, Mrs. 
Wainton . the girl jest puts her hands 
to her throat an’ slides in a little heap to the 
floor. 

““*So you've found us at last!’ sez the 
young feller at the foot of the stairs. ‘Yes,’ 
sez the other. ‘I have. I'd like to have 
the pleasure of a few minutes’ conversation,’ 
he sez, ‘alone!’ ‘Sure,’ sez the other. An’ 
all this time he’s lookin’ at the girl, not 
techin’ her, lettin’ her be whar she lay. 
‘Mr. Gritting,’ he sez, ‘will you have the 
goodness to ask Mrs. Gritting to step this 
way. My wife’s fainted.’ An’ at that the 
fat man jest laughs like he’s tickled to death. 
‘Don’t disturb her,’ sez he, ‘mebbe she’s 
better left like she is till we’ve had our talk! 
She'll come to fast enough after I done 
with you, I bet!’ 

““An’ even then, Mrs. Wainton, I don’t 
see how things is. I ain’t quite lackin’ in 
common sense, neither. No, sir! I slips 
across the lobby into the kitchen an’ fetches 
Ellen. When I come back the two men are 
in here, in this very room, talkin’. The 
girl opens her eyes an’ fer a minute she don’t 


seem to know what’s been happenin’. An’ 
then all of a sudden she remembers. 
‘Whar is he?’ she sez. ‘What have you 


done with him?’ Ellen sez to her she ain’t 
to worry. Everything’s all right. ‘Your 
husband,’ she sez, ‘is talkin’ to his friend in 
the dinin’ room.’ An’ the girl Mrs. 
Wainton, she looks like she’s goin’ out of 
her mind. ‘My husband!’ she sez, jest like 
that—‘my husband! with him! Why did 
you let him?’ she sez. ‘Why did you let 


him? Couldn’t you see what he was 
like? He'll kill him,’ she sez. ‘I know 
what he is. Oh, God! ain’t I suffered 


enough!’ Yes, Mrs. Wainton, them was her 
very words. ‘Suffered enough!’ 


“Waal, I was kind uh scairt. I don’t 
mind tellin’ you. ‘What do you mean?’ 
sez 1... an’ the girl the girl gits to 


her feet an’ goes to the door of the room 
here an’ tries the handle. ‘You can’t come 
in,’ sez a voice. ‘Keep out!’ ‘They’ve 
locked the door!’ sez the girl. Very white 
she is an’ like to go off in a faint again any 
minute. I run round to the kitchen, then, 
but the other door is locked, too, so I go 
back to the lobby ag’in. No, they won't 
open. Them two is in this room here by 
themselves . talkin’ . jest talkin’! 
We can’t hear what they say, neither. The 
girl keeps rattlin’ the handle an’ callin’ to 
them to let her in. Ag’in an’ ag’in, like 
she’s crazy! Say, I guess she was crazy, 
too! Yes, sir, I guess she was. An’ thar 
we are, in the lobby, me an’ Ellen standin’ 
round, lookin’ at each other, not able to do 
nothin’, an’ the girl on her knees by the 
door, cryin’ an’ sobbin’. 

“The voices is gittin’ louder an’ louder, 
an’ more angry, an’ the girl is beatin’ on the 
door with her fists an’ cryin’: ‘Let me in, 
let me in, fer the love of God!’ like that. 
But they don’t take no notice a-tall. An’ 
then, sir, it happens, jest as I’m sayin’ I'll 
break the door in. Two shots, one after 
the other . . . quick . . . an’ the noise of 
a man fallin’ on the floor an’ then silence. 


Yes, sir, jest like that! Jest silence. An’ 
then we hear footsteps, slow an’ heavy, an’ 
the door opens an’ the girl screams . . . an’ 
the man with the cold eyes . . . the fat 
man . stands lookin’ at her, grinnin’ 
like he’s amused. ‘Well,’ he sez, ‘it’s me 
all right. No need to be scairt, dearest! 
No need a-tall! I’m glad I found you, you 
poor little thing!’ sez he. ‘You've had a 
hard time of it with that yeller cur ...a 
hard time... but it’s over now. 
you're comin’ home an’ you're goin’ to be 
happy ... so happy... so doggone 
happy you'll hardly believe it!’ An’, say, 
did he mean it! Did he mean it , 
nothin’! His eyes is like snake’s eyes an’ 
he’s lookin’ at the girl like he hates her. She 
jest kneels at his feet, all huddled up an’ 
quiet, like she’s dazed. ‘Is he dead?’ she 
sez in a whisper. ‘Is he dead? Fer the 
love of God, tell me is he dead?’ 

** *No,’ sez the fat man, ‘oh, no! he’s not 


dead, my purty one!’ He laughs an’ 
teches her with the toe of his boot. ‘Git 
yer coat an’ hat an’ make haste . . . the 


sooner we're away from here the better,’ he 
sez. An’ to me he sez: ‘He shot at me 
first!” He looks at me like he’s darin’ me 
to argue. ‘He shot at me first,’ he sez. 
‘Understand that, without warnin’!’ Yes, 
Mrs. Wainton, that’s what he tells me out- 
side the room yonder, with the girl still 
crouchin’ in a heap on the floor, moanin’ 
like she’s hurt, an’ Ellen lookin’ sick an’ 
Tom Lurt, he’s the hired man I has in them 
days, an’ Lord knows who else crowdin’ 
into the lobby. ‘Yes,’ sez he, ‘he fired first. 
I guess he’d uv added to his other sins by 
murder!’ That man, talkin’ of murder or 
sins, hey! That devil! He taps the girl on 
the shoulder. ‘Come on,’ he sez, ‘come on 
home—it’s gittin’ late!’ But the girl don’t 
move, an’ Ellen . she’s. scairt, too, 
Ellen is, only she don’t show it, much 

she asks him what right he has to tech her. 
‘What right?’ he sez. ‘What right! An’ 
ain't a man a right to his own wife? His 
lovin’ wife!’ He has his gun in his hand an’ 
he looks like he wants to use it. ‘Anyone 
want to argue?’ he sez. What can we do? 
What. can we do that would help any? 
‘Go git me a coat or something to wrap her 
in,’ sez he. ‘An’ make haste!’ An’ then I 
speaks to the girl. ‘Is he your husband?’ 
sez 1. ‘Oh, yes!’ she sez. ‘Oh, yes! he’s 
my husband . . . ’ Poor little girl! say, it’s 
tough on her, the whole business! Tough 
as ...as... well, it was terr’ble tough! 
An’ then the husband . . . that fat, cold- 
blooded swine . . . takes hold of her by 
the arm an’ lifts her to her feet, but she 
can’t stand . . . she’s off in a faint once 
more . . . an’ so he has to carry her out to 
the buckboard. 

“‘An’ that was the last I seen of her. Or 
of him, neither. She went away, poor 
little thing, leavin’ the man she loved with 
a bullet wound in his chest, an’ never a word 
to explain what it meant. But we knew all 
right . . . we knew at last! Married to 
that devil, hey! An’ why... God 
knows. Twenty-five years too old for her, 
an’ bad all through. Yes, sir, he was bad, 
that man was, you'd only to see him once 
an’ you knew what he was without askin’! 
An’ why had she married a man like that, 
hey? God knows! Whether her folks had 
made her, or what . . . it’s been a mystery 
to me to this day!” 

Sol paused. 

“And the other man?” asked the girl al- 
most under her breath. 

“He died. Yes, Mrs. Wainton, he died, 
next mornin’. We had a doctor quick as we 
could from Santa Teresa, but he couldn’t 
save him. A bad time that, Mrs. Wainton 

a bad time. Folks goin’ round on 
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tip-toe an’ talkin’ in whispers an’ the lad 
dyin’... 
“Before he went he said that he wanted to 
see me. The doctor was there an’ old Ed 
Arlock, the dep’ty sheriff, an’ little Milder, 
the lawyer . . . he was from Santa Teresa 
as well. Them three an’ me, upstairs in the 
room, with the sun shinin’ through the win- 
dow ... yeh, an’ with that poor girl's 
things layin’ round whar she’s left ’em the 
night before . . . all but what she’d had on 
when she went away. An’ what did he 
want? I'll tell yuh. He'd had little Milder 
| write out a kind uh legal docyment to say 
that he'd tried to kill the other feller! See! 
An’ that the other feller had had to shoot 
him in self-defense! That was all! So that 
thar wouldn’t be no more fuss than was 
needed. But he didn’t give no names. He 
kept his mouth shut an’ died without sayin’ 
a word who the man was or the girl or 
nothin’. An’ as fer that about tryin’ to kill 
. an’ shootin’ in self-defense . . . waal, 
you gotter show me! 

“Jest at the end I asks if it hurts. He 
looks at me, like he didn’t know. ‘No,’ he 
sez after a while, ‘no, not half as much as it 
would have hurt if I’d lived an’ she with 
him!’ An’ I guess that was almost the last 
words he said. Say, I felt bad. Mrs. Wain- 
ton an’ Mr. Wainton, I guess I never felt 
quite so bad in my life as I did then... . 
no, not till Ellen herself died, I didn’t! 
Mebbe thar’s folks ’ud say him an’ the girl 
deserved their punishment. But I ain’t so 
sure! No, I ain’t so sure, not when I think 
uh that husband uh hers! Why in the name 
of all that’s terr’ble had the girl married a 
man like that? What was the reason? 
She’d run away from him, sure .. . with 
|another man! Wrong of her, hey! Uh 
course it was wrong! A bad woman, warn’t 
|she! Well, I don’t know. I guess I seen too 
much uh human natur’ in the raw to jedge 
other folks off-hand without hearin’ the evi- 
dence both sides. Seems to me thar’s a deal 
uh truth in that what was said about castin’ 
the first stone! It’s easy to talk, but it’s 
darn’ hard to talk sense. An’ how do we 
on Aenea we'd do ourselves sim’larly fixed, 
ney? 

Sol ended abruptly and sat, with his arms 
folded, staring into the fire. Fora while no- 
body said a word. And then the girl gave a 
little sigh. 

“I think,” she said, “I think, Mr. Grit- 
ting, that’s the saddest story I ever heard! 
That poor | little thing waiting outside the 
door... 

“Yes, ma’m,” said Sol: “‘waitin’ outside 
the door an’ hearin’ the shootin’ an’ not 
knowin’ which uh the two she’d see... ”’ 

“And this was the room ... was it!” 
Once again the girl looked quickly over her 
shoulder as though afraid even now of some- 
one she could not see. Then she slipped her 
hand into her husband’s and smiled at him. 
“It must be too awful . . . too awful to 
think of . . . for a girl to be married to a 
man that she doesn’t love! I'd rather die at 
once and have done with it. J’m all right, 
anyhow.” 

The husband nodded his head gravely. 

“Yes, Peggy . why, of course!’’ 

“Il remember mother telling me when I 
was quite little that if I didn’t love the man 
I married I'd better not get married at all. 
She knew, didn’t she?” 

Ma yer father alive, Mrs. Wainton?”’ said 
Sol. 

She shook her head. “He died wh n I 
was too small to remember him. Mother 
always said I’d had the best and dearest 
father in the world. I’mlucky, Mr. Gritting! 
I’ = the best and dearest husband as 
we 

“Now, Peggy,” 











said the young man, with 
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a little giv. “‘Now, Peggy, you'll have Mr. 
Gritting thinking we’re not the old married 
couple he knows we are! Is that all, Mr. 
Gritting?”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Sol, “that’s all. Queer story, 
warn’t it! Thar’s a lot uh queer things hap- 
pened around this old hotel, but | guess 
that’s the queerest. Uh course in them days 
folks warn’t as pertickler as they is now 
about killin’ an’ things! Thar warn’t much 
trouble about the inquest. The paper the 
young feller had written before he died ex- 
plained all that was wanted. He was buried 
in Santa Teresa. Uh course, Mrs. Wainton 
an’ Mr. Wainton, the names that they went 
by here wasn’t their Teal names! I know 
that right enough, an’ that’s about all that 
I do know fer certain. Sometimes I'd think 


that I'd dreamt everything ... but fer 
the bullet mark in wall! That 
yes, an’ the picture. Say, Mrs. Wainton, 


mebbe you'd be interested in seein’ a photo 
I got uh the girl. An’ as far as that goes, 
I got a heap uh photographs in the cupboard 
that I'd like you to see . . . some uh the 
place an’ some uh folks I’ve had stayin’ 
here. You ain’t too tired, are you, Mrs. 
Wainton?” 

“I am rather tired now,” said the girl 
with a little shiver. ‘“‘I don’t know what’s 
wrong with me to-night, Tony, but I feel 
creepy.- I've felt like th t ever since I came 
into the room. I told you, didn’t 1? Hello! 
there’s Mrs. Drackett . . . did you want 
me, Mrs. Drackett?”’ 

“Mrs. Wainton,” 


she said, ‘‘I thought, 


mebbe, you'd like me to take some hot 
water upstairs . . . would you be going up 
soon?” 


“I’m coming right now, Mrs. Drackett. 
Tony, I’m almost asleep. No, you wait 
where you are. Mr. Gritting, I'll say good- 
night. Thank you for telling me all about 
that poor little girl . I think I'll wait 
and look at the photographs i in the morning, 
but my husband would like to see them, 


I'm sure. You would, Tony, wouldn't 
you!”’ m es 
“You bet your life, Mr. Gritting . . 


why, of course!”’ 

And so Sol seated himself in front of the 
fire with the book of photographs in his lap 
and talked of men and women who had 
stayed at his hotel years before and had 
gone away, leaving as the sole reminder of 
their existence their pictures and perhaps 
their names. He had plenty to say. His 
memory had never been better. Long-for- 
gotten anecdotes came back to him. It was, 
he felt, difficult to know where to stop. 

“Yes, Mr. Wainton, it’s remarkable how 
seein’ these pictures brings things back to 
me... guess I could go on talkin’ from 
now till mornin’ . . 

He looked up suddenly to find the young 
man yawning. 

““Mebbe,” he said politely, “you're too 
tired, Mr. Wainton, to see any more! 

“No . - go right ahead. I’m most in- 
terested.” 

But there was in his voice, Sol knew, 
something that implied that he was forcing 
himself to do his duty, out of politeness, and 
after that Sol’s enthusiasm went. The 
quicker he finished, the better for both of 
them. He should have waited until the 
morning. 

He turned over a page in the book and 
picked up a small photograph mounted on 
thin cardboard. 

“This is her I was talkin’ about,’ he 
said. The girl’s face gazed at him wistfully 
out of the picture, just as he had seen her 
years before when she had imagined no one 
was watching her. ‘‘Purty, ain’t she?’’ he 
said. “My wife found the photo i in the room 
after that poor young feller cashed in. Ed 
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Arlock, the dep'ty sheriff, he allowed we'd 


put it aside an’ not let his folks have it, 
seein’ perhaps they didn’t know nothin’ 
about the girl. An’ then two year after, 
the girl herself wrote an’ said her husband 
was dead an’ she was free at last an’ she an’ 
her little girl was livin’ in San Francisco 

. would I write to her? She never give 
me her name. I never asked. I wrote care 
of the Post Office, San Francisco ... an’ 
sent her the things she’d left, but not the 
picture. Ellen asked her if we might keep 
it, as a kind uh memento, an’ she wrote 
back an’ said that we could. Purty, ain’t 
she, Mr. Wainton?”’ 

“May I look at it a minute?” 
young man. 
hands. 

‘“That’s just how she was, Mr. 
when she was here. Appearances was ag’in 
her, mebbe, but I don’t care. Thar warn’t 
a better nor a truer girl in the world than 
her Is anything the matter, Mr. Wain- 

> y ’ a. ’ ” 
ton? You're lookin’ queer .. . 

“No,” said the young man in what Sol 
considered a _ strained, unnatural voice: 
‘“‘no, Mr. Gritting . . . it’s the heat of the 
room, I guess. And so this is the girl, is it? 
] see ... pretty, isn’t she? you're right...” 

“You bet! She must have had that took 
soon after she married that pizen skunk of a 
husband uh hers. Seems kind of old-fash- 
ioned to us, don’t she? But I guess if we 
was to see Mrs. Wainton dressed up in them 
same clothes an’ wearin’ her hair done that 
ways, we'd be surprised how diff’rent she’d 
look! An’ come to think of it, Mrs. Wainton 
ain’t unlike the picture herself, anyway:, is 
she? Say, I never seen it before, but ain’t 
that a wonderful likeness? Only that Mrs. 


said the 
He took the picture into his 


Wainton, 


Wainton ain’t so dark an’ she’s taller! Why, | 


Mr. Wainton, what’s wrong with you?” 


HE young man’s head and shoulders fell | 


forward limply, as though he were no 
longer able to sit upright. His fingers relaxed 


and opened and he let the picture slip into | 


the fire. 

Sol gave a cry of horror and made a wild, 
despairing clutch at his treasure. But he 
was too late. He drew back his hand swiftly 
from the scorching heat and with bitterness 
in his heart saw the paper and cardboard 
shrivel into black nothingness in the midst 
of the flame. * 


“It’s gone,” he said, “‘jest gone! Mr. 
Wainton, sir, what in thunder was you 
thinkin’ of . . .” 


The young man put his hands to his fore- 
head. He seemed to be in pain. For a mo- 
ment he did not answer. 

Sol watched him in dull amazement. 

“I wouldn’t uv had that happen fer any- 
thing,” he said. ‘‘What did you do it fer, 
Mr. Wainton?”’ 

“Tt was an accident, of course!” 

An accident! Only the deep-rooted feel- 
ing that there could be no possible reason 
for the young man wanting to destroy a 
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| Foderal Student Gets 


500.00 % DRAWING 


made mn 


12 HOURS 





OW would you like to make $42 an 

hour? That is what Martin S. DeMuth 
did. He was third prize winner in the 
Victory Hall Poster Contest held at New 
York City. An unknown artist, this Federal 
student won fame overnight. Mr. DeMuth 
started his poster for this contest on 
a Wednesday afternoon. He finished it 
Thursday afternoon and delivered it just 
before closing time. 


|'Competes With Famous Artists 


Imagine his surprise when the newspapers 
announced him as winner of the $500 prize. 
| The other prizes were won by artists of in- 

ternational repute— men with years of 
| experience in the work. Over night this 
| Federal student took his place in the ranks 
| of prominent artists. 

How would you like to have your name 
placed side by side with the names of the 
greatest artists in the United States as did 
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this Federal student? All these men were 
students once just like Mr. DeMuth. You 
too have the same chances for success. 


Learn in Your Spare Time 


Every mail brings us letters from some of our 
students telling of their advancements and increased 
salaries won through spare time study. Don’t wait 
any longer. Take the step now that will turn your 
liking for drawing into money. Turn your wasted 
hours and dull moments into profit and pleasure. 
You can easily learn in your spare time without 
interfering with your regular work. Sixty of 
America’s leading artists and illustrators will tell you 
how. They will guide you step by step to success 
and help you solve every problem. These men teach 
you the same principles and practices that have 
made them such big successes. 


Get This Free Book 


Send for a copy of the book “A Road to Bigger 
Things.”’ It tells about the opportunities waiting in 
the world of iilustrating and cartooning. It tells 
how many nationally known artists got the start 
that made their names famous. Send for your copy 
of this free book today. State your name, address 
and age. Send 6c in stamps to cover mailing cost. 


FEDERAL SCHOOLS, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Picture Tells Story 


Modern business 
and social life de- 





photograph of a girl who was a grown | 


woman before he was born kept Sol from 
saying that he did not believe what was 
told him. ° 


“I’m sorry, Mr. Gritting. | I felt 
queer... dizzy 
“I’m sorry, too,’’ said Sol qfoceniiy, 


“Twenty-two years I had that picture, an’ 
now it’s gone. The only one in the world, 
too, I guess. Mrs. Wainton will be dis- 
appointed she didn’t see it!” 

“How do you know?” asked the young | 
man. “I shouldn’t be too sure about that, 
Mr. Gritting.” 

Sol was more puzzled than ever. 

“You mean, mebbe, thar’s other folks got 
copies uh the girl’s picture, hey! It ain’t 
likely, not after all this time, is it?” 








mands neatness. 
MARVEL HAIR DRESSER 
cleans and refreshes 
scalp. Dresses most 
contrary hair in 
wonderful manner. 
Atall druggists, bar- 
bers, or sent insured 
postpaid for 75c. 
Money tack if 
not satisfied, 
OARVEL ARTHAES co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BATHASWEET 





TRADE MARK REG. 


Bathe with Bathasweet. 
refreshes and invigorates. 


It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath — cools, 
Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 


PERFUMES YOUR BATH—SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 
Three sizes, 25c,50c and $1. At all drug and department stores or by mail. Send 2c stamp for sample. 
' Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 








THE C. S. WELCH CO. 
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Bobbed Hair Strikes a New Note 


in Your Appearance 


RUTH ROLAND, motion picture star, says, 

The NATIONAL BOB is not only smart, 

but it makes you look artistic and beautiful.” 
Tr falls in dainty little curls around your head making 
you de ligh tfally lovely and saving your own hair too, 
The two little combs on the inside of the Bob and a few 
invisible hair pins attach it securely—on and off in a jiff 
Send us a strand of your hair and $10. The Nationa 
Bob will be sent you at once, postpaid. You'll findit the 
best thing you ever did to improve your appearance. 
Ask us aboul anything in hair goods—we handle everything. 


NATIONAL HAIR GOODS CO. 


Dept. P 368 Sixth Avenue New York 
w Buy them by the dozen or half-dozen 

» in BOUDOIR BJUXES—or SEND 85c 
ational. and your dealer's name for Boudoir Box 

. of 6—each net guaranteed perfect and 
Sie Nets extra large size. State color and style. 











Biggest demand 


ever known for 





P Motion Picture 
Theatres Employ Thousands 


of Musicians. + Dancing more popular than 
ever. Orches and bands everywhere need 
layers. bia F PAY. Pleasant work. Jenkins 
d_ and Orchestra Instruments easy to learn 

| ne Jenkins Band and Orchestra books. Jenkins 
Payments, PLAY WHILE YOU PAY, has 

foal thousands of musicians. Our 43 years in 
business is your guarantee of best service. 


i] FREE BOOK explains everything. Write today. 
Jenkins Music Company 
804 Jenkins Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 














WATER: WAVE 





YOUR HAIR 
Water-Maid Wavers % 


Produce a natural, beautiful ripple 

wave that remains in straightest 
hair a week or more, even in damp 
weather or when perspiring. If the 
hair is fluffy only use the wavers once 

° after every shampoo. 

Send for Water Wavers (patented) today—sto 

burning hair with hot irons or twisting wih 

curlers which breaks the hair. Absolutely san- 

itary—universally successful—endorsed by soci- 

ety’sleaders. If yourdealer doesn’t handle them 

send $2 for set of 6 mailed with full directions, 

WATER-MAID WAVER C 
117-A West Seventh St. | an A Ohio 
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The Photograph 
(Concluded) 


Perhaps not, 
And perhaps the poor thing’s 
dead by now, anyway!” 


| “Why, no, perhaps not! 
Mr. Gritting! 


“Not as I know of,” said Sol, wondering 
why the young man was looking at him so 
strangely. ‘I heard from her last month!” 

“Last month, hey! Oh! And didn’t you 
say there was a little girl, Mr. Gritting 

. a daughter?” 

Sol, who felt that no one had ever had a 
better right to feel hurt and angry and dis- 
gusted, nodded his head sulkily. ‘Yeh, an’ 
her, Mr. Wainton, 





what made life less like hell than it might uv 
been! She’s a woman now .a real 
beauty, her mother sez, an’ goin’ to be mar- 
ried! I'd like to see her, Mr. Wainton 

. . I sure would. But I never will. It 
wouldn’t do, would it?” 

“No,” said the young man slowly: “no, 
Mr. Gritting, it wouldn’t do!”’ 

He rose to his feet, then, and stood gazing 
down at Sol with a grim little smile on his 
lips and a look in his eyes that seemed in 
some mysterious way to be asking a ques- 
tion. 





Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 79) 


IS not only stars who when elevated to 
heights become temperamental. 

The boys are telling this one around the 
| Athletic Club on Bernie Fineman, manager 
for Katherine MacDonald. 

A friend called him at the studio on the 
telephone recently on a business matter. 

The cool voice of the telephone girl came 
back from the other end of the wire, “‘Sorry, 
but Mr. Fineman is at his exercises in the 
handball court.”’ 

Half an hour later, the friend called 
again and again the distant voice remarked, 
“You can’t speak to Mr. Fineman now, he’s 
in the shower.” 

Still later; ‘‘Mr. Fineman can’t come to 
the phone just now. He's being rubbed.” 

Whereupon the friend decided to quit, 
not knowing just where he might find 
Bernie next time. 

But it sounds like a nice life, doesn’t it? 

OMONA, a small town near Los Angeles, 

voted April 4th on Sunday “Blue 
Laws,” including the closing of all 
theaters and amusements on Sunday. 





























Movie Star Photos 
of the better kind 
These genuine photos are the 
best obtainable, specially 
posed for by the variousartists. Size 
8x10, SOc each ori2 for $S. Any of 
your favorites. Send samp for list 


Money Cg bee J wefan od if not 
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S. Bram, 209 W. 48th St. N. Y. C. 
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New Eyes 
>> But you can Promote a 
a Clean, Healthy Condition 
Use Murine Eye Remedy 


Your EY Night and Morning.” 


Keep your Eyes Clean, Clear and Healthy. 
Write for Free Eye Care Book. 
Murine Eye Remedy Go., 9 East Ohio Sireet, Chicage 









The proposed closing ordinance carried 
by 43 votes. 

That is considered the opening wedge in 
the campaign for Blue Sunday laws, since 
it is said that the forces in favor of a closed 
Sunday watched the results carefully to 
judge by the outcome as to whether to 
start similar fights in other towns. 

The fact that Pomona is so near Holly- 
wood, the home of the motion picture in- 
dustry, made it a vitally telling point. If 
they could close Pomona, they could close 
any place. 

They closed Pomona. 

There will now be nothing to do in 
Pomona on Sunday but walk out to the 
cemetery, sneak off and spoon, or sleep. 
Your neighbors will complain if you play 
| the phonograph. 

But here, so they say, is a story behind 
a story, and it illustrates once again what 
it seems prohibition should have finally 
illustrated. The people who believe that 
if they close everything up on Sunday idle 
hands will find nothing but good to do, are 
united. 

They have “ got together.”’ 

So had the prohibitionists. 

But apparently the people who believe 
'in happiness on Sunday just as well as on 
any other day; who believe that innocent 
amusement is legitimate rest, haven't. 

| Among them are, naturally, the motion 
picture producers. 

The day before the Pomona Blue Laws 
| election was Sunday. On Sunday the 
| Pomona forces who wanted to defeat the 
| Blue Laws had planned a big open air rally 
to be held in the town square. 

The star of this meeting was to be Will 
| Rogers, who, with all his inimitable wit 
and humor, was to speak against the Sun- 
day closing of theaters. Rogers was chosen 
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both because as a speaker he is without an 
equal, and because his home life and per- 
sonal character are so high that he would 
have the respect of the most critical. 

any had consented to go and to speak. 

sut— 

Saturday afternoon whoever happened 
to be in charge of the Goldwyn lot, said 
to be one Abraham Lehr, decided that Will 
Rogers had to work on Sunday. The pic- 
ture was behind schedule. 

Now, the fight in Pomona was being 
conducted chiefly by First National forces 
since two of the three theaters there be- 
longed to them. Immediately McCor- 
mack and Wilson, of First National, tele- 
phoned frantically to Mr. Lehr. They ex- 
plained the importance of this election 
nationally. They explained that Rogers 
was the only man who would do. They 
plead. 

Mr. Lehr said that sixty extra people 
had been called, etc.—it didn’t seem pos- 
sible to call off work for Sunday. 

First National got together. They phoned 
Mr. Lehr again and stated that they would 
send him immediately a certified check for 
the amount of the day’s overhead—extra 
people, Rogers’ salary for a day, the studio 
expense and all, figuring it would amount to 
about $15,000. 

Lehr was stumped. He couldn’t take 
the check without branding himself. He 
didn’t seem able to take the responsibility 
for calling off the day’s work and putting 
that expense on his company. 

He told them to call again in fifteen 
minutes. 

They did, Mr. Lehr had gone out and 
wouldn’t be back. He wasn’t at home. 
He had disappeared. 

And the Blue Laws carried in Pomona by 
43 votes.. If Will Rogers couldn’t swing 
43 votes in any town, I’m a Mugwamp. 

Not so good—not so good! 


HINGS are quite “het up” 
Christie lot. 

We don’t know exactly what happened, 
but certainly somebody had a fight. 

Anyway, Bobby Vernon has filed suit 
for a whole lot of money in the courts of 
Los Angeles, because he declares that 
Charlie Christie, brother of Al, and Harry 
Edwards, studio manager for the comedy lot, 
beat him up and threw him out on his ear— 
as it were. 

He further says that he’s a little bit of a 
fellow and that both Christie and Edwards 
are big men, and that they just naturally 
picked on him. All this in his suit of dam- 
ages for assault and battery. 

So far nothing much has been said by 
the defendants. 

And anyway, it seems to have been a 
private fight and probably isn’t any of our 
business. 

After all, it’s Mr. Christie’s studio. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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She Laughed 
Til She Cried! 


(Continued from page 27) 


But she does not act upon impulse — 
this daughter of a new era and a new art. 

Now, of course, it is perfectly true that 
there are no two things in the world so 
closely allied as laughter and tears. 

If you laugh long enough you will even- 
tually cry. 

If you poke a baby in the ribs he will 
laugh. If you poke harder, he will weep. 

Marie Prevost has spent the three years of 
her picture existence in comedy. From the 
screen she has twinkled merrily through the 
mazes of slap-stick, delighting with her 
charming self and decorating very exten- 
sively the entertainment provided by her 
producer. She has been a gay and giddy 
little figure on the silversheet. She has worn 
her bathing suit more than well. 

Undoubtedly she has the real comedy in- 
stinct. She has managed the difficult feat of 
being funny without looking funny. 


I believe she likewise has the instinct for 
pathos. I am convinced that she possesses 
that rare and wonderful combination of 
talents that can make you laugh with a lump 
in your throat and smile with tears on your 
cheeks. It is a dramatic gift that has risen 
to its heights in Laurette Taylor and Charles 
Spencer Chaplin. 

If she has it, she can take the earth in her 
small hand and juggle it about almost any 
way she pleases. 

“I cry easily,’’ she said half-shamedly. “If 
anything happens to babies, or little ani- 
mals, or old people, it makes the tears come 
to my eyes, even if it isn’t very. serious. 
And—it’s strange—but little things, hurts, 
humiliations, baby tears, always seem to 
affect me most.” 

(And, you see, that is the instinct for 
pathos as differentiated from tragedy, as I 
take it.) 

She is French-Canadian, with a dash—a 
very big dash—of Irish. - 

I am sure that much of her talent—or 
genius if she proves it such—comes from her 
sorrowing, laughing, hot-headed ancestors. 
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NY corn ache nowadays is 
unfair to yourself. 


You can stop it by a touch. 
You can end the whole corn in 
short order. 

The way is Blue-jay — either 
liquid or plaster. One moment 
applies it, the next moment 
forgets it. 


The pain stops. Then thecorn 
soon loosens and comes out. 

Blue-jay has done that to not 
less than 20 million corns. 














Let No Com 


spoil one happy hour 


Plaster or Liquid 


Blue-jay 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


Also Blue-jay Foot Soap Blue-jay Foot Powder 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago 
Makers of B & B Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 








Itdoesitin theright,thegentle, 
the scientific way. Harsh treat- 
ments are unnecessary now. It 
is vouched for by this great lab- 
oratory, famous the world over. 


If you use wrong methods, 
cease them. If you pare corns, 
quit. There is now an ideal corn 
ender. It is saving millions of 
painful hours. 


Ask yourdruggistfor Blue-jay. 
Apply it tonight. It will jend 
your dread of corns. 


Blue-jay Foot Relief 


New York Toronto 




















Her hair is blue black, and has a big soft 
wave. Her eyes are a sparkling gray-blue, 
sometimes all blue, sometimes all gray, 
sometimes even a bit green, and their ex- 
pression is very, very merry. Her skin is 
white, instead of creamy, and her mouth is 
little and red and quite pathetic itself. 

She uses her hands when she talks with 
the abandon of a Frenchwoman. 
freedom from self-consciousness that is a 
heritage from the French side, I’m sure. 

She lives with her mother and sister, who 
is younger than she is and also in pictures. 

“T am glad—glad to be out of comedy,”’ 
she said as she told me that she had followed 
in the footsteps of such famous predecessors 
as Betty Compson, Mary Thurman and 
Gloria Swanson and left the slap-stick for 
more serious form of entertainment and 
drama, ‘“‘but just the same I wouldn’t take 
a million dollars for the training I had. It 
gives you sureness and technique that noth- 
ing else on earth can give you. 

“But I don’t like comedy. I never read it 
and seldom go to see a comedy. I'd like best 
to do light drama—or comedy-drama with a 
bit of heart interest.” 

Personally, since Miss Taylor has refused 
to immortalize her own divine portrayal of 
Peg, I should like to see Marie Prevost as a 
screen ‘‘Peg o’ my Heart.’’ And I have an 


idea that’s just the sort of thing that within 
the next five years will land her along side 
her former companions in comedy who have 
reached stardom with their more serious 
efforts. 


She has a | 
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’' Become His 
Private Secretary 


Be a big man’s right hand. Rich rewardsinit. Impor- 
tant work. Big pay. ‘‘Inside track’’ for promotion to high 
executive positions paying $50 to $100 a week. Opportuni- 
ties, too, for investments, and frequently for travel. 
Big demand for the competent private secretary. Open- 
ing3 everywhere for the man or woman of exceptional 
ability in shorthand and typewriting. 


Train by Mail in the “‘New Way’”’ in 
Shorthand or Typewriting or Both 


Qualify for a high salaried private secretaryship. Train 
by mail in the Tulloss ‘“‘New Way” in Stenography—or 
Typewriting alone. If you are already a stenographer, 
youneverthelessneed ‘‘New Way’’ training in typewriting 
—for no matter how good you are in shorthand you can 
never expect the high salaried ition until you get speed 
—real speed—and accuracy on the typewriter. Typewriting 
the Tulloss ‘‘New Way’’ you can write 80 to 100 words 
a minute! The most remarkable method forspeed,accuracy 
and ease of operation. Quickly acquired in 10 easy lessons. 


B k “How To Be a Big 
00 Man’s Right Hand” 

Anamazing book! Tells how business men choose their 
private secretaries and how they advance them to higher 
executive positions. Send a postal or letter for this free 
book today and indicate whether you are interested in 
complete stenographic course or simply typewriting. No 
obligation, Write today. 


The Tulloss School, 738 College Hill, Springfield, 0. 
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‘ - Hi 
‘Success in Music and How 
To Win It?’ Sousa and nine other 


7 world-famous musi- 
F cians tell how you can quickly learn 
Ri to play saxophone, cornet, trombone, 
> clarinet, any band or orches- 
5 tra instrument and double 


your income and pleasure 
Free Trial Any 
Conn Instrument 


Used by the greatest bands 
and solo artists, Easiest of 


all to play. Send postcard for 
free book and detaiis of free trial plan. 


Cc. G. le 
728 Conn Bldg. corms et. 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These Ugly Spots 

There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as Othine — double 
strength—is guaranteed to remove these homely 


spots. 
Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength 


| —from your druggist, and apply a little of it night 
| and morning and you shoul 
| the worst freckles have begun to disappear, while 
| the lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is sel- 


soon see that even 


dom that more than one ounce is needed to com- 
pletely clear the skin and gain a beautiful clear 
complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, 
as this is sold under guarantee of money back if it 
fails to remove freckles.— Adv. 
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Send No Money! 


Ladies’ Solitaire— 
Examination Free 
—10 Months to Pay 


Examine ring 
FIRST, then if 
you decide to 
keep it pay only 
$2.00. Buyingdi- 
rect assures you 
the Rock Bottom 
Price. A perfectly 
cut, blue-white 
Diamond in ladies’ solid gold 
setting at only $2.80 a month. 
Take Advantage of this 
amazing offer today. YOUR 
MONEY BACK if you are 


No 
Security 
—No Red 
Tape 






not satisfied. 







A POSTAL 


FREE 3: 


H ND e LRY 

BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. 

Whether you order this ring or not. 
let us send you this De Luxe Cata- 


BRINGS YOU 
Lp ered + dale AMOND, 


log FREE. L[verything sent on 
FREE EXAMINATION. 
Address Dept. 421-M 
Capital $1,000,000 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


I: W-SWEET INC. 


J650 -1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Have Baby Comfy 


In a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleacure for you when 
motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 
crib. **The safest way, the doctors say.’’ Crib easily 
strapped in any touring car. Spring arrangement ab- 
sorbs a'l shock over roughest roads. Hood when raised 
protects against weather. Fold crib flat or detach when 
notin use. Sold everywhere or sent parcel post prepaid. 


Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name 


GORDON MOTOR CRIs Co. 


219 North State St., Dept. 26. CHICAGO 














BLANK CARTRIDGE rare. 
















enough to scare a burg- 
ar, When loaded it may 
e ag effective asa roal 
revolver without gertolife. It takes stand- 
erd .22 Cal. Bi Cartridges obtainable every- 
where. A Great ection Against Burgiars, 
to other revo 
er make 


Sinoet Ge deere 

0 jan, . 

Price de Postualds and superior quality for 

$1.00. Blank Cartridges .22 cal., shipped express 60c per 100. 
LIBERTY SPORTING GOODS CO., Box 782, Dept. 587, CHICAGO 
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PLAY is guaranteed, not only by 
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Plays and Players 


(Concluded from page 100) 


LOS ANGELES paper in an announce- 
ment of a benefit recently carried the 
following line, “‘Herb Rawlinson is tuning 
up his ukelele for parodies on the habits 
of many famous film stars.”’ 
We didn’t know the habits of film stars 
could b-: illustrated on a ukelele, but we 
are willing to be shown. 


UNSET INN still rambles merrily along. 

Anyone that wants to see the festive 
| movie at play, can make a trip down there 
|}on the now famous Photoplayer’s Night— 
Wednesday—and be sure of getting inti- 
mate glimpses of the screen great. 

Last Wednesday night—which by the 
way, in all modesty, we wish to say was 
| Photoplay Magazine Night, with a Photo- 
play Magazine Cup presented for the danc- 
ing contest—was a large evening. 

At one table I saw Roscoe Arbuckle—at 
least he was at the table when he wasn’t 
playing the drums for the orchestra—with 
Katherine Fitzgerald, Lottie Pickford, in a 
brown crepe de chine frock put together 
with wide hemstitching, Rubye de Remer, 
who wore a bewitching little blue silk hat 
turned back from her blond hair, Texas 
Guinan, in blue, black and orchid sequins 
(what there was of it, though when she sat 
down you actually couldn’t do much in 
the way of description for a fashion column), 
Gertie Neilan, Jack Pickford, Alan Forrest 
and some others I didn’t know. 

And I saw pretty Mary Thurman, in a 
Quaker-cut, short-skirted frock of opal- 
green-blue, that set off her hair to perfec- 
tion. Phyllis Haver was in_ iridescent 
sequins, with a big picture hat of black and 
|gray, while Peggy Elinor wore mauve 
chiffon, with a dainty, brilliant hat of 
green ornamented with feathers. 

Bryant Washburn and his wife, and How- 
ard Hickman and Bessie Barriscale, Bessie 
in black net simply made with a brilliant 
girdle of old rose and silver, were together, 
and Priscilla Dean and Wheeler Oakman 
had a party of guests. Priscilla had on a 
marvellous hat—one of the daring kind she 
| effects so much lately—a black velvet, fitted 
| close to her head, with an enormous orange 

bird of paradise on the front of it. Her 
gown was black, too. 

Lois Wilson was there with Kenneth 
Hawkes, looking demure and lovely in a 
| sport outfit—a skirt of white and a rose 
{silk sweater, with a silk sport hat. And 
| Louise Glaum, with some unknown gentle- 
|man, had a side table—Louise always is 
|smart and her little frock of white silk, 











Revolver 


with brilliant red plaid, and her bright red 
sailor, were very effective. 

Viola Dana was there, too, very chic, 
and May Allison, in a black taffeta frock 
with one of those rounded, outstanding 
necks cut low, and a perky little blue and 
silver hat, with a cockade in front. Tony 
Mofeno was with a stag party against the 
wall, but he managed quite a lot of dancing, 
and Tony is the loveliest dancer. * 

I was surprised to see the stately Mary 
Alden, in black velvet with a black lace 
evening hat, enjoying a bit of night life 
with some society folk from the Los Angeles 
country club. 

Wallace Beery was there, too, with a 
very pretty girl, and Mr. and Mrs. Watter- 
son R. Rothacker had a party of guests 
at a large table. Marie Prevost, in white 
satin and floating tulle, with pearls in her 
hair, was so bridal it gave me quite a start, 
but she assures me it’s only sartorial. 

As I said, it was a large evening. 


OHN’S, the famous all night restaurant 

in Hollywood, where the rovers of the 
colony are wont to gather at all hours of the 
day and night—chiefly night—had to be 
disciplined a bit by the good-natured 
police department, recently. 

It seems that the boys, quite innocently, 
used to fling plates around, conduct en- 
semble musical numbers in various and 
varied keys, and engage in friendly, but 
often profane and thrilling rough-and- 
tumbles. 

So John had to ask ’em to key down a 
bit, because the “long hair” element 
thought they were too noisy. 

Well, it’s a dry and harmless place, after 
all, is John’s, and people who are doing 
anything very devilish don’t generally 
make quite so much fuss about it. 


“T’M not ready yet, I couldn’t get an ap- 
pointment for my wig.”’ 

Mae Buseh was telling Eric Von Stro- 
heim’s 52nd assistant director about it. 

It seems when you wear a wig in a picture 
you have to get it marcelled and dressed and 
washed just like your own head. 

And if the lady in Hollywood who dresses 
wigs happens to be too busy to take your wig, 
you can’t play. 


ACKIE COOGAN, better known as 
“The Kid,” paid income tax on $52,000, 
according to government reports. 
That boy’s going to be a help to his folks 
when he grows up. 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Concluded from page 68) 


| WHATS YOUR REPUTATION 


| WORTH ?—Vitagraph 
| ERE is an entertaining Corinne Griffith 

production, despite the title. The 
scenes are laid in New York, with gay 
glimpses of Broadway night life, and in the 
wintry silences of the New England hills. 
Quite worth an hour’s time. 


THE PLAYTHING OF BROAD- 
WAY— Realart 

USTINE JOHNSTONE is a smart girl. 
She knows that beauty is only screen 
deep; that pretty profiles do not a picture 
make, nor close-ups guarantee a_ hit. 
Therefore she, and her advisers, have 
insisted upon a good story and a good cast, 
and found both in ‘The Plaything of 


sroadway.”” True, the frail flapper who is 
swept into the Broadway whirl before she 
knows it, is a common enough heroine on 
the screen. Meeting her as she kicks her 
way through the first reel we know that 
sooner or later she will go in search of her 
soul and a simple grey house gown, and 
probably that the prattle of innocent 
children will revive her interest in the 
maternal instincts she has permitted Broad- 
way to smother. But if it is half way 
interestingly told it is invariably a human 
story of as definite and certain an appeal 
as any of them. Miss Johnstone, in her 
pretty profiles and somewhat studied close- 
ups, is complete mistress of the fluffy 
cabaret scenes. Crauford Kent gives an 
excellent performance as her leading man. 
But why the title? 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 
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“Jam Tomorrow— 


No Jam Today” | 


(Continued from page 61) 
ever 
PHOTOPLAY has always maintained that | 


will recover any of their funds. | 
the legitimate American film industry was | 
sound financially and morally and no} 
stronger proof could be had of this conten- 
tion than the manner in which the industry 
has weathered the financial gales of the past 
few months. Comparatively few legitimate 
film companies have failed or suspended 
business. Nearly all of them have had to| 
retrench but the soundness of the industry 
may best be gauged by the fact that only a 
few bankruptcies have occurred. It is like- 
wise worthy of note that while production | 
has been curtailed in quantity, the quality | 
has not been affected. In fact, American 
motion picture companies produced a 


greater number of artistic pictures during | 
the last six months of 1920 and the first six | 


months of 1921 than during any other 
twelve months in the historyof the industry. 

PHOTOPLAY’S campaign has been without 
malice against any single individual or com- 
pany. This magazine has merely stated the 
facts, and the facts were bad enough. It has 
selected carefully a few of the most inter- 
esting cases of stock promotion to show the 
different methods pursued by different pro- 
moters. But there is no great variety of 
working methods. After you have analyzed 
a dozen stock sales circulars and talked to 
the promoters of the companies, you know 
the stories of practically all of these ven- 
tures. To relate the story of every one of 
these wild financial and business ventures 
would mean telling the same story over and 
over again with a few minor details which 
may vary in the cases of the individual 
companies. PHOTOPLAY does not propose to 
bore its readers with such _ repetitions. 
What we have done is to offer sufficient 
proof that a company started by the public 
sale of stock is simply doomed to failure. 
The cost of such financing is utterly prohib- 
itive. It is never less than 40 to 50 per cent 
of the total capital. Even D. W. Griffith 
could not make money for his stockholders 
if he had to pay $500,000 in commissions for 
every million dollars worth of stock sold. 

In closing this series of articles, PHoTo- 
PLAY wants to thank the Federal and local 
authorities for the assistance they have 
given the magazine in the course of its inves- 
tigation. PHOTOPLAY especially wishes to 
acknowledge the cordial cooperation it has 
received from the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. Throughout its cam- 
paign this magazine has cooperated with 
the Vigilance Committee of the National 
Association of the Motion Picture 
of which Mr. James R. 
PHOTOPLAY, is the chairman. The legiti- 
mate motion picture industry of this coun- 
try realizes today as it has never done before 
that it is more vitally concerned than any- 
one else in cleaning its own house. 


Industry | 
Quirk, Editor of | 
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“We Pay Him $100 a Week!” 


“Looks pretty young for the Manager’s 
desk, doesn’t he, Jim? 

“He is, too, according to the standards 
you and I used to go by. But it’s the day 


of young men in big jobs. I honestly be- 
lieve this department is in better hands 
today than at any time since we've been 
in business. 


“T decided six months ago that we 
needed a new manager. At that time 
Gordon, there, was one of the youngest men 
in the office and was pegging away at a 
small job. But when I started checking up 
around here I found he was handling that 
job to perfection. 


“I brought him into the office one day 
and started to draw him out. What do 
you suppose I discovered? For more than 
two years he had been studying with the 
International Correspondence Schools at 
Scranton. Prepared his lessons in the 
evening and during noon hour. 


“I kept him talking for nearly three 
hours and I found that in actual knowledge 
and training Gordon was years ahead of 
any man in the office. 


“So I gave him the job. We pay him 
$100 a week, and I have an idea it’s the 
best investment the house ever made!” 


OW do you stand when your employer 
checks up his men for promotion? Is 
there any reason why he should select you? 
Ask yourself these questions fairly. You 
must face them if you expect advance- 
ment and more money. For now, more 
than ever before, the big jobs are going 
to men with special training. 

You can get the training you need right 
at home in spare time. For thirty years 
the International Correspondence Schools 
have been helping men out of routine 


drudgery into work they like—helping 
them to win advancement, to have happy, 
prosperous homes, to know the joy of 
getting ahead in business and in life. 
More than two million have taken the 
up road in just this way. More than 130,000 
are now turning their spare time to profit. 
Hundreds are starting daily. 

It’s the day of young men in big jobs— 
and you'll never be a day younger. Can 
you afford to let another priceless hour 
pass without at least finding out what the 
I. C. S. can do for you? 


The way is easy. Without cost, without 
obligating yourself in any way, mark and 
mail this coupon. 


Lo cet —m_e TEAR OUT HERE seme eee eee cee ee 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 6539 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explein, without obligating me, how I can ee for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER gC) BOOKKEEPER 
Electric Lighting and Kys. Stenographer and Typist 
Electric Wiring Private Secretary 
Scarce —— Corresp 
‘elephone Wor! merci 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 9 Gor pce A uae cant 
Railway Accountant 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card and Sign Ptg. 
SALESMANSHIP 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
Poultry Raising 
Railroad Positions 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
AUTOMOBILES 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Common School Subjects 





| Mechanical Draftsman 
Toolmaker 

| Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 

| Sarveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENGR 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 

| Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Balilder 
Architectural Dr 

| Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 

[ PLUMBING AND HEATING 




















Sheet Metal Worker ILLUSTRATING 
Textile Overseer or Supt. Cartooning Spanish 
OHEMIST + Mathematics Teacher 
Pharmacy Navigation Ranking 
Name 
Present Business aa 
Occupation Address 
Street 
and No. 
City State 





Canadians may send this coupon to International Corre- 
spondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada 











in general judging you greatly, 
fore it pays to ‘ 


to be your ultimate destiny? 





You Have a Beautiful Face—But Your Nose? 


N THIS DAY and AGE, attention to your appearance is an absolute 

necessity if you expect to make the most out of life. 
you wish to appear as attractive as possible, for your own sel f-satisfac- 
tion, which is alone well worth your efforts, but you will, find the world 
if not wholly, by your 
‘look your best” at all times. Permit no one to see you 
looking otherwise; it will injure your welfare! 
you constantly make rests the failure or success of your life. Which is 
My latest Nose-Shaper, 

25,”” U. S. Patent, with six adjustable pressure regulators and made of 
light polished metal, corrects now ill-shaped noses without operation, 
quickly, safely and permanently. Diseased cases excepted. 
and does not interfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 


Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct Ill-Shaped Noses 
without cost if not satisfactory. 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1545 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Also for Sale at Riker-Hegeman, Liggett’s and other First-Class. Drug Stores. 


Not only should 


** looks,”’ there- 
Upon the impression 


*Trados Model 


Is pleasant 
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el Travel By Steamer 


For business or pleasure travel on the luxurious, 
clean, cool, comfortable D. & C. steamers. 


DAILY BETWEEN 
Detroit and Buffalo Detroit and Cleveland 


(Eastern Time) (Eastern Time) 
Lv. Detroit 5:30 p. m. Lv. each city 11 p. m. 
Arr. Buffalo 8:30 a, m. Arr. each city 6:15 a. m. 
Lv. Buffalo 6:00 p. m. ‘Daylight trips during 
Arr. Detroit 9:00 a. m. July and August) 
FARE — $6.00 one way, FARE— $3.60 one way, 
$11.50 round trip. $6.50 round trip. 
Berths, $1.80 up; 20 up; 
extra) 
, between Detroit and 
Automobiles trans- 


staterooms, $4 parlor, $7.20 up. 


War tax 
Rail tickets accepted, either wa 
Buffalo; Detroit and Cleveland. A 
ported (gas must be removed). Wireless aboard. 
For reservations address R. G. Stoddard, 
General Passenger Agent, Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 

A. A. Schantz, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 

J. T. McMillan, 
Vice Pres. 

R. G. Stoddard, 

Gen. Pass. Agt. 



























f BEAT ITIFUL 


You owe it to yourself to have the bright eyes, the | 
clear skin, the luxuriant hair, the perfect figure 
that everyone admires. ‘ith a few minutes’ in- 
telligent care daily, every woman can be beautiful 





by May Irwin Norwath, 


tells you just how to make and keep yourself perfe net ph: ys- 
feally. Written by @ woman of the theatrical profes 
familiar wit stage beauty secrets. Special 


chant rs he 
well-known specialists. The thin woman, underweight and 


undernourished, is taught what fo ods to K. at and what exer- 
cises to teke to build herself up. The too-lerge woman is 
told how w reduce without ‘njury. Complete menus for 
break/fasts, ” june hes, and dinners. The prescriptions for 


scalp treatments and for makins 
proper creams for hands and complexion, will save the price 
of the book many times over. Other subje cts treated are 
Healthful Breathing; © seqnline +38; Resttul Sleep; Bic 
ayes Be autiful Arms ipe ands, from Wrists to 

ature and P« c are of the Teeth; 
Hos The Importance nines tin ht Ck thes 
WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR COPY. Exquisitely printed and | 
iMustrated in colors — only $5.00. If not satisfied, return 

within 5 days and money will be refunded. 


BEAUTY=—A DUTY CO. 
Dept. P, Columbia “rust Bldg., Sth Ave. & 34th St., New York, N. ¥. 
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Prize Contest 


The famous Lester Park-Edward Whiteside photo- 
play, ** Empty Arms,”’ is creating a sensation. It 


, at very small expense, the 


oquent 
Finger- 
The Normal 




















1a8 inspired the song, “Empty Arms,’ which 
contains only one verse and a chorus A good 
second verse is wanted, and to the writer of the 
best one submitted a prize of 8500.00 cash will be 
paid. This contest is open to everybody. You 
simply write the words for a second verse—it is 
not necessary that you see the photoplay before 
doing so, Send us your name and address and we 
shall send you a copy of the words of the first 





verse and chorus, the rules of the contest and a 
short synopsis of this wonderful photoplay. It 
will cost you nothing to enter the contest. 

Write postal or letter today to 
“EMPTY ARMS’’ CONTEST EDITOR 


LESTER PARK-EDWARD WHITESIDE 
PHOTOPLAY PRODUCTIONS 
_214 W. 34th Se... Suite 15, New York, N. Y. 


Learn # How toWrite) 
Stories There i isa 


g demand 
for short stories, photoplays and feature articles. oe can learn how 
to write at home in spare time mdon said so. He 
and other great writers have endorsed our home study course. The 
course is fascinating and takes only a few of your spare hours. 


° d di Is of Limited I 
Write for Free Book 322o eRe Ni otiiewnoe, 
HOOSIER INSTITUTE, S.S. Dept. 8172 Fe. Wayne, Indiana 
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| fidence was encouraging. 


| The Lost Romance 


Continued frei 
( j 


page 41) 


HE honeymoon of Allen Erskine and his | 
bride was as rich with romantic happi- 
ness as Sylvia’s heart could desire and so 
passed in equal joys the first vear of their 
married life. As a rising young physician 
Allen made rapid progress and growing 
reputation. There were times when the call 
of duty and the call of love conflicted but 
| they faced their little daily problems bravely 
and with common sense that is not common 
at all. And then came Allen Erskine, Jr., a 
loving child of loving parents. 
Five years slipped by, bringing 





| 
| 





abet 


inevitable changes and the accumulation of | 


the little things of life that, like the dust of 
years, dim the windows that look into the 
Garden of Romance. 
| The final issue seemed to come when an 
] | opportunity arose for Allen to advance his 
| medical fame by partic ipation in a famous 
io just at a time made inopportune and 
|unfortunate in its interference with a 
| planned excursion to San Francisco. Sylvia, 
worn and weary of the mending and house- 
| hold accounting and tiresome details of the 
business of living, had counted largely on 
this trip. To Allen his profession was every- 
thing. There was conflict and bitter words 
and tears. 


At this j juncture, right into the middle of 


this scene in fact, came Aunt Betty from 
peaceful La Acacia. 
Little Allen, now called ‘ Junior,’’ was 


trying his best to play on the floor and be 
happy, despite his child's sense of some- 
thing wrong. 

Sylvia tried to dry her eyes and smile as 
of old when Aunt Betty came in. And 
Allen tried to be busy, whistling in pre- 
tended unconsciousness that was more than 
a betrayal. 

Aunt Betty pulled them together. 
was cheerful, firm and determined. 
were to her just children. 

““Come now—tell me all about it.”’ 

And like children they tried to tell the 
story—each with a side 

“Tt isn’t giving up the trip for your work 
that I mind, ’’sobbed Sylvia. “It’s knowing 
the Romance is dead—you've stopped 
caring!”’ 

Aunt Betty laughed at them and stopped 
the argumentative recital 

“So Romance and Love 
And life is hope ‘less!"’ 
mock de ‘spalr. 

“Why, my dears,” Aunt Betty went on, 
“you have let the little things of life cover 
up your romance until you think it is lost— 
but really the only thing you have lost is 
your sense of humor.” 

Sylvia started to interrupt, 
to her eyes again in a flood. 

“*No—don’'t say a word.’” 
manner was commanding. ‘I want you 
two to visit me—just you two alone, and 
you will find your lost Romance where you 
found it first—in my garden.”’ 

“You think we can?”’ Sylvia's manner 
was hopeful and hopeless both at once. 

“Of course—sillies!’" Aunt Betty’s con- 


She 
They 


are both dead! 
Her air was one of 


tears coming 


Aunt Betty’s 





Allen and Sylvia tried their best when 
they arrived at Aunt Betty's for their visit 
alone, and with Allen, Jr., left behind in the 
care of Matilda, the maid. 

But the first evening at La Acacia found | 
Allen stretched out on a sofa by the fire in | 
a most unromantic attitude, smoking a pipe 
and reading a newspaper when Sylvia came 
down, daintily gowned in an evening dress. 
Allen did not notice her. 

Sylvia wandered out into the patio and 
seated herself on a bench, a garden rose in 

ier hand. She started to put the rose in 
| her hair, then dropped her hand again in a 
| hopeless attitude. What was the use? She 
sat there dejected. 
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What $1.25 
Will Bring You 


More than a thousand 
pictures of photoplay- 
ers and illustrations of 
their work and pastime. 


Scores of interesting articles 
about the people you see 
on the screen. 


Splendidly written short 
stories, some of which you 
will see acted at your mov- 
ing picture theater. 


The truth and nothing but 
the truth, about motion 
pictures, the stars, and the 
industry. 


You have read this issue of 
Photoplay so there is no neces- 
sity for telling you that it is one 
of the most superbly illustrated, 
the best written and the most 
attractively printed magazines 
published today—and alon2 
in its fied of motion pictures. 


Send a money order or check 
for $1 25 addressed to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Dept. 7-G, 350 N. Clark St.. CHICAGO 


and recewe the August issue 
and five issues thereafter. 

















PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 





Department 7-G 
350 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 


Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $1.25 (Can- 
ada $1.50) for which you will kindly enter my 
subscription for PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE for six 
months, effective with the August, 1921, issue. 


Send to 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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The Lost Romance 
(Continued) 


Before she could speak Allen startled at 
something he saw in the paper. He looked 
up suddenly and discovering Aunt Betty 
there demanded her attention for the paper 
too. Together they leaned over an article 
that told of the return of Mark, gone for 
more than five years in the wilds of the 
Upper Amazon forests of South America. 
They read it eagerly together in real joy. 
The article ended, there came a pause. 

Allen sighed. 

“*Mark’s life must be one glorious adven- 
ture of Romance.” 


“Come, cheer up.” Aunt Betty was 
chiding. ‘‘Everyone’s life could be if they 


only wouldn't forget. Now you didn’t read 
the paper when she was in the garden six 
years ago.” 

Allen looked 
groaned. 

““Now go out to her—like a good boy.” 
Aunt Betty was compelling. 

Allen rose, doggedly straightening his 
collar and smoothing his hair as he went out. 

Left alone, Aunt Betty picked up the 
paper again and hungrily reread the account 
of Mark’s return, her heart reaching out to 
him. 

As Allen stepped into the garden Sylvia 
was swept by a little nervous anticipation. 
She tried to make herself ready, tried to 
feel the zest and interest and coquetry that 
she had felt on that same spot there six 
years before. She took a dreamy attitude, 
a delicious thrill coming over her. Allen 
came up and stood behind her, saying 
nothing. 

Sylvia sat still, 
anticipation. 


up at Aunt Betty and 


her heart beating with 
What was he going to sur- 
prise her with? She was eager to know. 
She waited.. Nothing happened. Slowly 
she turned around. Allen was standing 
there winding his watch. He covered a 
yawn with his hand and sat down beside her. 

Sylvia struggled to hide her disappoint- 
ment. She raised the rose in her hand to 
her face, passing it over her lips. Allen 
frowned down at her. 

“I wouldn’t keep inhaling that thing— 
they're apt to give you hay fever this time 
of the year. 

Romance was crushed. 

Sylvia started plucking the rose to bits. 

At the front entrance and out of sight 
from the garden, John, the butler, greeted a 
visitor, who stopped finger on lip, cautioning 
the old servant to silence. It was Mark 
Sheridan, the long wandering adventurer 
and explorer. 

“Where is 
her.”’ 

John indicated he living room and Mark 
strode in. 

At the door Mark saw Aunt Betty sitting 
on a couch with the paper in her lap. He 
tiptoed in behind her and softly pulling a 
rose from the vase on the adjacent table, 
silently he reached ovcr and strew the paper 
in her lap with rose petals. That was the 
touch of Romance. 

Aunt Betty looked up in surprise and a 
great glowing smile of radiance dawned in 
her eyes as she recognized Mark. 


Elizabeth—let me _ surprise 


a Am) I welcome—dear Lady of the 
Roses?’ 
Aunt Betty stood up and faced him, 


longing to say all that was in her heart. 
**Yes—Mark—yes.”’ 
He leaned over and kissed her hand. 
“You are all right, Mark?” 
“Ves, indeed.’’ : 
Out in the garden sat Allen and Sylvia. 
Sylvia was trying her best to revive the old 
mood of the lost romance of six years agone. 
“Just think, Allen—this is the very place 
where we became engaged!”’ 
Allen nodded but made 
Tears welled 


no response. 
eyes. Allen 


into Sylvia’s 


looked at her curiously and then with an 
air that had resignation and effort in it but 
no poetry, he put his arm about her. He 
drew Sylvia closer. She looked into his 
eyes in surprise. Then she cuddled up 
closer. 

“Damn it!’’ Allen snatched away his hand 
and clutched at a finger. 

“Don’t you know enough to take the 
pins out of your dress?”’ 

Then both of them were more miserable 
than ever. It seemed hopeless. 
together dull and still. 
uncomfortably and 
house. 

“It’s as chilly and damp as a graveyard 
here—let’s go in the house.” 

““Oh——” Sylvia’s voice was an utter- | 
ance of despair. She rose with a toss of 
her head and started in. Allen followed. 

Together they entered the living room 
where Mark and Aunt Betty rose by the 
lounge to greet them. Allen called out 
joyously. Sylvia stood bewildered. Allen 
and Mark shook hands effusively. 

Sylvia stood back breathless — looking 
toward Mark. 

Slowly, awed, they approached each 
other. Mark took Sylvia’s two hands. 

“T hope,” he said slowly, “that the 
happiness of these years has been as great 
as you could have desired.’ 

Sylvia's eyes falcered, but she offered a 
brave smile with her ‘ Yes.”’ 

Mark saw the truth. 

Aunt Betty, ever a diplomat, 
them to come and sit down. 

Allen took a _ cigarette from Mark's 
proffered case and presently the party was 
listening while Mark talked of his many 
adventures in the wilds of the Amazon. 

Sylvia little 


Allen shifted about 
looked toward the 


called to 


sat a apart, absorbed in 
listening, not to the tales he told but just 
to Mark. There was a faraway, fascinated 


look in her eyes. She idly twisted a corner 
of her handkerchief. Mark, looking up in 
a lull, caught her eyes and she flushed in 
betrayal of her mood. Mark understood it 
all too well. H2 resumed his story in a 
forced lighter vein that was far from con- 
vincing. Allen pinched at his cigarette 
until it broke. There was a sense of tense- 
ness over them all. 

Days passed and the situation did not 
change. Markand Sylvia, outwardly calm, 
were both living again tumultuously in their 
hearts the romance that had ended those 
years ago—and trying to deafen their ears 
to the new call of the now. 

It was late in the afternoon of the closing 
days of their visit that Aunt Betty came 
upon Sylvia playing the piano alone, with 
a photograph of Mark on the music rack 
before her. Sylvia looked up. 

“You've been wonderful to us—but it is 


no use, Aunt Betty. We haven’t found 
what we came for aod we had better go 
home.” 

Aunt Betty’s eyes took in Sylvia, who 


looked wistfully at the 
before her on the piano. 

‘lam sorry—but perhaps it is better, my 
dear.’”’ Aunt Betty was depressed. She 
had all but given up. She went out to 
leave Sylvia with her thoughts. 

It was there that Mark found Sylvia, a 
fateful circumstance. It was a moment 
inspired of dangerous destiny. 

Mark stood looking gloomily at Sylvia. 
She read his mood and ventured to speak. 
It was not as though she were addressing 
him, but rather unconsciously giving 
audible expression to her thoughts. 

‘Does romance ever come true for more 
than a short year or two?”’ 

Then realizing that she had said too much 
Sylvia looked away in embarrassment. 

“If I could only prove to you 


picture of Mark 
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Beauly wii 


ecomingness 


of Your air 


depend largely on just 
three things—the re- 
sult of the shampoo, 


WEST 
Hair Nets 
Three Brands 
Beach and Motor 


c 
Tourist, 3 for 50c 
Gold Seal, 25c 
Grayand White— 
Double Price 


WEST 


SOFTEX SHAMPOO 
ELECTRIC HAIR CURLERS 
HUMAN HAIR NETS 


Provide these three requisites to 
a pleasing and perfect coiffure. 


West Softex 
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The Lost Romance 
(Continued) 


does!’"" Mark whispered it in a _ voice 
husky with passion. 

Sylvia looked at him tremulously and 
Mark read the glimmer of hope in her eyes. 
She wanted the proof. 

He gripped her arm. At the contact the 
pent up emotions of the years burst into 
flame. They were swept into embrace with 
a sudden devastating surge of feeling. 

Then Mark held her away from him a 
little and looked into her half-closed eyes. 

“Sylvia, are you sure?”’ 

She nodded and buried her face in his 
shoulder. 

“Then we must tell Allen. 

This brought Sylvia up with a realization 
of a new ordeal to pass. 

‘Tomorrow?”’ she whispered. 

“No. Now!” Mark was dominant and 
decisive. 

The first step was made for them when 
Allen entered the room and seeing Sylvia 
clutching at Mark’s arm, half sensed the 
truth. 

Sylvia looked at Allen wild-eyed, gripping 
herself to face the crisis without outward 
flinching. 

Mark indicated to Allen that he had 
something to say. 

Allen came up to them. 

“What is it?”’ His voice was dry and 
cold, yet anxious. 

Mark paused long. 

“Allen—lI'd rather it had been anyone 
else but you—but Sylvia and I 

Allen clutched the table to hold himself 
steady. 

Aunt Betty came down the steps and 
stood a moment at the landing overlooking 
the tragic scene from above. At last she 
spoke. 

“So it has come.” 

Her words broke the tense immobility of 
the situation. 

Allen straightened up quietly. 

“If this means Sylvia's happiness, I'll give 
her her freedom.” 

The three ‘stood still after those words. 
There was a wave of relief and regret across 
Mark’s features. 

Aunt Betty approached. She looked 
from one to another, then addressed herself 
to all of them. 

“You don’t realize what you are doing. 
You are all three caught in a whirl of false 
values and you are allowing this trick of 
emotions to cover the real things of life.” 

Mark made a move toward Sylvia, as 
though by action to protect their love. 
Aunt Betty arrested him with her eyes. 
| “Allen,’’ Aunt Betty went on, “you have 
| been unhappy because you thought that 
Sylvia didn’t care. But she does love you— 
only she’s blinded—and now you are allow- 
ing your imagination to keep you from 
protecting her.” 

Allen looked bewildered and helpless. 

‘““You—you see she doesn’t love me.” 

Aunt Betty swung about to Sylvia. 

“You are only believing in a mirage— 
destroying the real things in this headlong 
rush toward what will prove only an 
illusion. When you come to where you 
thought it_was the realization will be doubly 
bitter.” 

Sylvia resentfully shook her head. She 
looked at Allen and primitively hated him 
in that second because he was not fighting 
for her. He yielded, she thought, too 
easily. 

“Once, Aunt Betty,” she said, “I did 
believe in an illusion. I found it empty. 
But now I have found reality and I am 
not afraid.” 

Aunt Betty turned to the table. She had 
one more card to play. She took up a 
snapshot picture there of Allen, Junior. 

“Then this little child of yours and 


” 














Allen’s is only a part of the illusion which 
you said had brought you only emptiness?” 

Sylvia flushed with a flash of pained 
feeling. 

“No—I—I—.”’ There was nothing she 
could say. 

Mark’s face grew deeply sober at the 
thought of the child. Allen turned away, 
bitter. 

“What of the child?’ Aunt Betty was 
pushing her point. 

Allen swung about and reached for the 
photograph. 

“No!” Sylvia spoke up eagerly. 
mine!” 

Allen’s face flamed with pain and anger 
at the man behind his wife. He glared at 
them. Sylvia raised pleading eyes. 

“Tl am his mother—he needs me.” 

Allen relaxed. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said, ‘“‘you are 
right.” 

“Aunt Betty,’ Sylvia spoke softly and 
despairingly, “I am going to my room.” 

Sylvia went slowly up the steps. Allen 
wandered out through a doorway, heedless 
of where he was bound 

Aunt Betty faced Mark. She was fired 
with an inspiration as she stood, the picture 
of Junior in her hand. 

“Mark, are you sure that Sylvia loves 
you? That what she thinks is her love will 
stand through any crisis?” 

Mark nodded. ‘What crisis,” he said 
slowly, “‘could be greater than this one?” 

“I wonder, too,” she said. And so she 
left him. 

Three miserable people spent that after- 
noon, each alone, steeling resolves against a 
new attack by Aunt Betty. It was a day 
of woe at La Acacia. 

Late in the day, Sylvia had finished 
packing her bags. She stood in her room 
hat and coat in hand, sighing at the realiza- 
tion that she was so soon to leave the place 
that had wrought such great changes in 
her life. 

Mark was pacing the floor in the big 
living room. Presently all the actors in 
this tense tragedy of life had gathered 
there. It was the time of leave-taking, 
the miserable conclusion of a wreck of 
happiness and friendships. 

No one knew what to say. Farewell 
formulas seemed empty and inadequate. 
Aunt Betty was strangely agitated. 

The telephone rang and the jangle of the 
bell startled them. 

A maid entered and picked up the 
receiver. 

“An important message for the doctor or 
Mrs. Erskine.””’ The maid stood holding 
out the receiver. 

Allen hastened to the phone. He was 
suddenly alert. 

“What's that?” 

Another silence. All eyes turned to 
Allen at the phone. 

Allen hung up the receiver and faced 
about, breathless, desperate. 

“Junior's lost—Matilda can’t find him!” 

Sylvia dashed past Aunt Betty and Mark 
to Allen at the phone. 

“No, no—he can’t be!” 
through tears. 

Mark came forward. 
his eagerness to help. 
helpless. 

Sylvia clutched at Allen’s arm. Mark 
touched her and she did not respond, she 
merely looked at him an appreciation of 
knowing he was sorry. 

Allen picked up the phone and called the 
police, giving a description of the boy. 
Sylvia clung to him as he telephoned. 
There was a great rift between them, but 
primitively nothing but a mother in this 
moment, she was absolutely at one with her 
husband in this crisis. 

Aunt Betty signalled the maid to bring 


‘He is 


She cried out 


His manner told 
He felt strangely 
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her wraps. She was determined to go with 
Allen and Sylvia on their quest of the miss- | 
ing boy. Mark walked about uneasily. He | 
spoke to Aunt Betty. 

“Shall I go too?’ He looked uneasily 
at Sylvia and Allen. 

“Certainly,’’ Aunt Betty replied with a 
voice full of meaning. “If you are the 
man she really loves, she needs you now.” 

At Allen’s home there followed the usual 
line of inquiries from the police officer sent 
out on the case. There was much cross 
examination of Matilda, the maid, and 
careful examination into circumstances— 
all of which developed and_ indicated 
nothing. <A motor car had stopped in front 
of the bungalow a moment. A few minutes 
later Matilda could not find Junior. That 
was all. 

“It’s a plain case of kidnapping,”’ was the 
policeman’s di gnosis. 

“Kidnapping!” Sylvia was wild- eyed 1 in 
terror. “Who would kidnap Junior?’ 

“I am going to the station with the 
policeman,” said Allen. “You stay and 
watch the telephone.”” He started out. 

Aunt Betty motioned to Mark. 

“We had best leave Sylvia alone.” 

Then she turned to Sylvia. 

“I'll be on the phone, dear, all night. 
You will call me if you need me.”’ 

“Isn't there anything that I can do?” | 
It was Mark's last appealing word to Sylvia. | 

“Only find Junior.” Sylvia had no | 
thought but for her child. 

Mark drew near to her, but she pushed | 
him away. He yearned in vain to comfort | 
her. | 

“Not that now,” she said. 

Together Mark and Aunt Betty returned | 
to La Acacia. 

Afte ‘ra time Allen re turne d. 

“Have you any news?”’ Sylvia was eager 
and hopeless both at once 

Allen shook his head. " Sylvia came up 
and took his arm, filled with a sudden 
sympathy for his haggard weary face. She 
led him toward the dining room. Together 
they sat at the table. Neither tasted food. 
Then came the vigil of the long night— 
waiting—waiting—aiting. The telephone 
was mute. No word. 

Back at La Acacia Mark sat comfortless. 
Refilling and knocking out a pipe that had 
lost its power to soothe. 

“Aunt Betty?” 

“Yes, Mark.”’ 

“You said that if she loved me she would 
need me now.” 

i 

“But she does love me,’’ Mark protested. 
“She wants to spare Allen now. When the 
boy is found she will come back to me.” 
He looked at Aunt Betty defiantly. 

“You think that?” Aunt Betty’s ques- 
tion was not a question. It wasa comment 
intended to set Mark to thinking. 

At Allen’s home Sylvia kneeled weeping 
over the little empty bed in Junior’s room. 
Her hands clutched at a doll with which he 
always went to sleep. Allen came in and 
found her so. They were drawn together 
over the child’s bed, whispering each other's 
names brokenly. They clung to each other. 
In their common grief all else was forgotten. 

In haulting pauses the debate between 
Mark and Aunt Betty continued over the 
way at La Acacia. Presently Aunt Betty 
reached a decision. 

““Come,” she said to Mark. Taking his 
hand she led him outside to where they 
could peer through a window into the room 
occupied by John, the butler. 

Mark gasped. There was Junior in the 
bed with the butler, playfully kicking off 
the covers as fast as the patient butler 
could put them back. The youngster was 
too excited at being at Aunt Betty’s to go 
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| for removing hair 


Marion Davies. 
> 


The Correct Address of 


MARION DAVIES 


is 
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127th Street and 2nd Avenue 
New York City 


° 


Miss Davies will answer questions by | | 
mail and at the above address only, re- 
garding gowns of her own design, which 
she wears in Cosmopolitan Productions. 
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to sleep and John was making half-hearted 
attempts at discipline. 

Mark turned from the window in amaze- 
ment, facing Aunt Betty. 

“What does this mean?” 

“I sent John to steal the child as the only 
way to bring you three to your senses,’ 
| Aunt Betty explained. 

“‘I am going to phone Sylvia at once— 
she shall not suffer a minute more,’’ Mark 
exclaimed. Aunt Betty put her hand on his 
arm. 

“Better one night of misery than a life- 
time of it. If Sylvia and Allen do not keep 
| vigil for this child tonight, they will never 
‘realize that they love each other as they 
|could love no one else.”” Aunt Betty was 





| appealing. 
It was a critical moment. Aunt Betty 
knew that this might mean the loss of 


Mark’s friendship forever. Neither would 
yield. 

“‘Mark—you shall take the boy back to 
Sylvia in the morning. you don’t see 
| then that she and Allen belong to each other 
—then I’ve nothing more to say.” 

Mark bowed his head in assent. 

“‘She did not turn to you in her sorrow— 
you shall see if she does in her joy.” 

When morning dawned at Allen’s home it 
found Sylvia on a couch and Allen in a 
chair beside her. They faced each other. 

“‘T could not have gone through this night 
without you.”” Sylvia spoke to Allen with 
the calmness of despair. There was a 
mutual realization of their dependence upon 
| each other in the crisis. 

Exhausted by their vigil they fell asleep, 
Allen in his chair drawn close to Sylvia. 
And while they were sleeping there Mark, 
leading Junior by the hand, approached. 
|They stepped softly to the door. Mark 
| pointe -d to the sleepers. 
| “Go wake them up, 
| eager Junior. 

The little lad tiptoed in. 
mother’s face with his 
Mark stood in the door. 

Sylvia's eyes opened and she sprang up 
with acry. She was afraid it was a dream. 
She snatched the boy to her. Allen startled 





’ he whispered to the 


He brushed his 
stubby fingers. 
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URING the filming of ‘Bob Hampton 

of Placer’ in Glacier National Park 

last fall, Marshall Neilan had mar- 
shalled about four hundred Indians in the 
Two Medicine Valley for the ‘‘shooting’’ of 
the “Last Stand of Custer,”’ which is the big 
‘climax to the play. The older Indians 
balked when the battery of motion picture 
cameras was trained upon them. They 
broke ranks and fought shy of the camera. 
| Neilan scented trouble and he called Chief 
Johnny Ground, the interpreter. 

“Braves think those camera machines 
take their spirit away from them when 
white men take their pictures,’’ Chief 
Ground explained. 

The Chief, who had spent a couple of 
years at Carlisle, continued, ‘‘I think we can 
disabuse the minds of these fossilized 
braves,” he said (in just that English), to 
Marshall Neilan whose face now snread a 








smile as a feeling of confidence ii Chief 
Ground seized him. 

“You see,’ said Chief Ground ‘these 
older members of the tribe can’t sh ke off 


that old Indian superstition concerning the 
camera. But,” he exclaimed, his eyes 
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awake and put his arms around his son. 
Then he reached out and gathered mother 
and boy to him. They ignored Mark. 

As Sylvia and Allen embraced in an 
ecstasy of joy, Mark turned his face away. 

“But how did he get here?” Allen ex- 
claimed at last. 

Mark for answer stepped into the room 


and handed to Allen a note from Aunt 
Betty 
“Forgive me,’’ she had written. 


“But you have lived a night with one 
of the real things of life and you will 
understand now the real romance.” 


Allen and Sylvia looked at each other as 
they finished reading the note. There was 
a moment’s indecision. Then Allen 
gathered the yielding Sylvia in his arms. 

That was Mark’s answer from them both. 
Silently he left the room to return to 
La Acacia. 

Mark was in the living room with his 
bags about him when Aunt Betty entered. 
He was in traveling clothes. 

“Sylvia forgives you,’ Mark said. 

“And you—you are going away, Mark?” 

“Yes.” He took a leather photograph 
case from his pocket. It held Sylvia's 
picture—the one he had taken into the 
Amazon wilds with him six years before. 

“Even if she married me she would 
always be the wife of little Allen’s father,” 
Mark said sadly. 

“And does that hurt much?” Aunt Betty 
spoke gently. 

“Why, no!” 
himself. 

‘“‘Somewhere in this world you will find 
your true romance.” 

“And when I do, will you let me tell you 
about it?” 

For answer Aunt Betty plucked a flower 
and slipped it in his lapel. 

Mark took her hand and kissed it. Then 
looking back but once, he was off. 

Elizabeth Erskine, looking after him, 
smiled and nodded to herself. In her wis- 
dom she knew that some day he would 
come back to her. 


Mark answered, surprised at 


* Heap Much Life!” 


sparkling humorously, ‘‘these motion pic- 
tures are different! I have an idea—get a 
reel of that film your men finished yester- 
day, set up a projecting machine in the big 
lounging chalet. We'll darken the place and 
demonstrate to these doubters.” 

The entire band of Indians, all of whom 
had rehearsed five days for the big battle 
scene, gathered in the lounging chalet and 
Chief Ground stood before the improvised, 
bed-sheet screen as the pictures of other 
scenes in the play were shown 

“See!” exclaimed Chief Ground to his 
tribesmen, “‘the camera, instead of taking 
the spirit from the Indian puts more spirit 
into the people whose pictures are taken for 
the motion screen 

This was the operator’s cue. He sped the 
crank and the subjects projected upon the 
screen moved with an alacrity that made the 
erstwhile-doubting old braves grunt “ugh” 
in a long drawn out chorus. 

“‘Heap much life,” they exclaimed in the 
Blackfoot tongue as they hastened out of the 
building and quickly lined up in battle for- 
mation for the act, eager to get some of that 
“new life action.” 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 102) 


HE story goes that Famous Players, 
upon acquiring ‘“‘Anne Boleyn,’’ the 
foreign picture, hesitated about changing 
the title to something that would look 
snappier in Breadway electrics. There has 
been much criticism of late about the 
flagrant changing of titles. So the officials 
of Famous decided to see if the name of 
‘‘Anne Boleyn” would sell the picture. 
Six stenographers were askel who Anne 
was anyway. One knew that she was one 
of the wives of Henry VIII, but where 
she came in the category couldn’t say; 
two knew she was an historical figure of 
some kind, somewhere, and three asked 
if she had ever worked for the company. 
The new title of ‘Anne Boleyn”’ is “‘ De- 
ception.’’ 


HOUGH no official announcement has 
been made as yet, rumors concerning 
the engagement of Katherine MacDonald 
to a well-known society and clubman of 
Los Angeles are more persistent than ever. 
These rumors are no doubt encouraged 
by the openly-voiced theories of the famous 
beauty herself. 

Miss MacDonald's aspirations toward a 
social career are well-known. Her favorite 
role appears to be society queen rather than 
screen star. 

She has stated, ‘tis said, on various 
occasions, that she expects to work only 
five years in pictures—time enough to 
amass a considerable fortune—then retire 
to lead the social life she so much prefers. 

Pictures being but a necessary evil in 
her plans, the American beauty doesn’t 
regard them very highly, according to 
those who are close to her. She refuses to 
play anything that touches the sordid, the 
seamy side of life, no matter how dramatic. 

However, the gentleman whom she has 
chosen or will choose as prince consort for 
her fashionable throne, is much to be envied. 

For if her lack of desire and interest 
have kept her from screen improvement, 
Katherine MacDonald’s beauty comes 
nearer to reaching the deathless fame of 
such names as Lillian Russell, Lily Langtry 
and Maxine Elliot, than any other film 
luminary. 


HE reunion of Theodore Kosloff, fa- 
mous dancer and screen artist, and his 
wife and little daughter, after seven years 





— as. 
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5612 Miles Per Hour 


(Continued from page 54) 


my gracious, 5614 isn’t so fast. Lots of 
people drive faster. Look at Ralph de 
Palma. 

There were arguments by counsel. I 
can tell that district attorney his wife 
didn’t need to sit so close to him. As far 
as I was concerned he was as safe as a baked 
ham in a synagogue. I’m sure he thought 
because I earn my living in front of a camera 
instead of behind a counter, 10 days in jail 
would just be a foretaste for me of things 
to come. If he meant all he said to me about 
that jury, you could measure his mind the 
narrow way of the tape measure. 


$23 
ost 


of separation and long months of battle 
with the immigration authorities in New 
York, has been touching in the extreme. | 
It has brought a beautiful response from | 
film circles in Hollywood, where the three 
are now together again and are beginning 
to build a home. 

Kosloff came to this country seven years 
ago, just before the war broke out. Un- 
able to return, or to find trace of his family, 
he suffered greatly until at last he discov- 
ered their whereabouts and began the long 
difficult struggle to get them out of Russia 
during its turmoil, and bound for America. 

This accomplished, another sorrow beset 
them, when Mrs. Kosloff and the little 
daughter were held at Ellis Island, because 
of some spinal illness on the child’s part. 

At last Kosloff was able to convince the 
government that the child would be cared 
for—probably cured—and the little family 
were able to “begin life anew”’ in a charm- 
ing bungalow in the foothills. 

Mrs. Kosloff is a charming woman of 
great culture and bids fair to make a place 
for herself among the film people who have 
welcomed her so warm heartedly. 


HERE are no new developments in the 

Talmadge- Keaton betrothals. In fact, 
they’re saying that Natalie has decided 
quite firmly that she doesn’t want to be 
engaged to Buster at all. But Buster is 
coming to New York soon, and they do say 
he is a jolly chap to have around the house. 


R. and Mrs. Jesse L. Lasky announce 

the birth of a baby boy on March 
26th, in Los Angeles. The Lasky’s have 
one son, a handsome youngster about -ten 
years old, and the new addition is causing 
great joy in the household. 

According to Mr. Lasky they had a ter- 
rible time naming the young man. Having 
bestowed Jesse L. Lasky junior on the first 
son, nothing suggested itself. 

‘I almost decided to offer a prize to the 
scenario department—or the whole studio— 
for a name, as I do sometimes for the title 
of a picture.” 

Finally, deciding that the baby had a 
literary look and would possibly grow up 
to be an author, they gave him a name he 





wouldn’t have to change: 


William Raymond Lasky. 
Quite an excellent nom de plomp, we’dsay. 





The jury filed out. The door closed. 
Even the days I have spent inside my cell 
were not so soul-trying as the moments 
while we waited. My scalp felt all prickly 
and cold drops stood on my forehead. They 
were out only three minutes. Well, I 
don’t see why it should take 'em any longer 
to make up their minds. I knew I was 
doomed as soon as I saw the solemn, shamed 
expression on their faces. 

‘“‘We find the defendant guilty as 
charged.” 

Oh well, I suppose if you live in a small 
town you get like that. I bet 5614 miles 
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| Banish Coarse Pores 


My Methods have brought 
Beauty to Thousands 
READ MY FREE OFFER 


Let me rid you of Coarse Pores, Wrinkles, Black- 
heads, Pimples, Freckles and Superfluous Hair 





This Portrait Is My Proof 


of what my Beauty Methods accomplish 


My heart goes out to every girl and woman who 
has ambition to be beautiful. You owe it to yourself 
to be attractive, admired and courted, and I am 
proud that it is my privilege to help you. 

If you want to know the Methods used by famous act- 
resses, cogtots leaders and movie stars, mail the coupon 
below. I will se nd you free my new work, “Ste pping 
Stones to Beauty,” containing full and complete infor- 
mation of my Methods and HOW TO USE THEM in the 
privacy of your own home, and with the same wonderful 
results which thousands of others have had. This know- 
ledge has cost me years of patient, faithful, scientific 

study and research. 

Send no money— “rite your name and address plainly 
and you will receive at once complete information on 
the following Beauty Methods—any or all: 
To Banish Coarse Pores, 

To Banish Wrinkles, 
To Banish Blackheads, Pimples, Tan, Freckles 





and Oily Skin, 
To Beautify the Figure, Hands and Arms, 
To Remove Superfiuous Hair, 
To Grow Beautiful Eyebrows and Eyelashes, 
To Clear the Skin of Acne. 


LUCILLE YOUNG 
Room 107, Lucille Young Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send complete information unde or your Free 
Offer, also “Stepping Stones to Beauty,” FREE. 


Name.. ; veire sacl dudes eareeieme ane at 


Cer 














Destroys pe : 17 
Superfluous 
Hairx Roots ITS OFF Cecaecae ITS OUT 
“ZIP is indeed the ee. 


only actual hair 
destroyer.” 
Faithfully, 
¢ Margaret Irving 


Rapid, harmless, pain- 
Praised 
as the only effectual 
remedy for perman- 
ently destroying hair 


less, fragrant. 


Pveve Maelelen 


AT YOUR DEALER or 
direct by mail. Write 








for FREE Illustrated 
Book: ‘A Talk on , 
Superfluous Hair.” Or Yfidluns Foust 
call at my office to 

: e t SPECIALIST 
mave FREE DEMON: Dept.9 562 Fifth Ave. 
STRATION. Avoid Ent. on 46 St. (Miller Bldg.) 


Imitations. New York 
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Rate | 228! All Advertisements This Section Pays 

35cents have eaual display and 82% of the advertisers 

same good opportuni- using this section during 

per ties for big results. the past year have re- 
word | peated their copy. | 
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Rate 
35cents 
per 
word 





FORMS FOR SEPTEMBER ISSUE CLOSE JULY FIRST 








AGENTS AND SALESMEN 




















WANTED—MEN 
make money 


AND WOMEN 


ge Stories and Fy 


AMBITIOUS TO 


Send for 
























































AGENTS—I AM PAYING $2 AN HOUR, TAKING | Wonderful Free Book that tells how, Authors’ Press, 
orders for complete new line of household necessities, Dept, 123, Auburn, N, Y, 
WwW : : for ps tulars. i Mills el ° vAY 
on” ames TS pecciers. See Sam Con. sgt. MEN WANTED FOR DETECTIVE WORK, EXPE- 
893 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. nema 
a = aes rience unnecessary. Write J. Ganor, former U, S, Gov't 
AGENTS, $60 TO $200 A WEEK, FREE SAM- | ctective, 136 St. Louis, 
ples. Gold Sign Letters for Store and Office win- GIRLS- WOMEN 3ECOME ESS-COSTUME > 
dows, Anyone can do it, Big demand. Liberal offer signers. $1 ~ il P a. = 
to woo agents. Metallic Letter Co,, 431-K, No. imme diately Franklin Institute, Dept. L-507, 
Clark St. Chicago. Rox a ster, XN. . a 
WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR, SOAPS, PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 
Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods, ixperience unneces- 
sary, Carnation Co,, 205 Olive, ‘St. Louis, AMBITIOUS WRITERS SEND TODAY FOR FREE 
. Copy, America’s leading magazine for writers of Photo- 
WANTED TO BUY plays, Stories, Poems, Instructive, helpful. Writer’s 
YOU CAN NAISE CASI QUICKLY BY MalLina | Visest, 611 Butler Blug., Cincinnati, 
us your discarded Jewelry, Gold Crowns and Bridges, 
Watches, Diamonds, Silver, Platinum, Highest prices PATENTS 
paid. We pay $1.00 to $25.00 per set for Old Fal VATENTS- SEND FOR FREE BOOK, CONTAINS 
Teeth (broken or not) Money sent promptly by re- valuable information for inventors. Send sketch of 
turn mail. Packa es held 4 to 12 days = returned your invention for Free Opinion of its patentable na- 
at ou expense if oul offer is aren a. — ~~ — ture, Prompt service, (Twenty years experience). 
al wy a. - ae . ess — “4 rit a albert & Talbert, 420 Talbert Bldg., Washington, 
FURRIER PATE NTS. WRITE FOR FREE GUIDE BOOK 
-— - and Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
FURS TO ORDER AT MODERATE Fone ES. RE- sketch for opinion of its patentable nature, Highest 
pairing, remodeling, furs stored. chokers References. Prompt Attention, Reasonable Terms 
Exlward ne st 822 Sixth Avenue “near 47th Victor J. Evans & Co,, 763 Ninth, Washington, D. C: 
Street, New ork City. 
POEMS 
WELP WANTED POEMS WANTEI 
- OEMS "ANTED FOR PUBLICATION, CASI 
WANTED—HUNDREDS MEN-WOMEN, OVER lj. paid for those available, Send one short poem today 
U. 3S. Write "tor =. = 3 now ogg = free ee, Idyl Pub. Co., 189 N. Clark 
ye ‘ar. rite or st positions OV open. inkiin Street, Suit ) Chicag 
Institute, Dept, L-142, Rochester, N. ¥ : GISCELLANEOUS 
SPLENDI C ; ~ OPPORTUNITY. _ —— 
«5 LENDID LERIC AL WORK — = Lar iebK TELL THE READERS OF PHOTOPLAY WILAT 
Fi see he. usin ony Builders , tees ewe. ada you have of interest to them, You can reach them 
mautauqua fusihes 2u , , nt at a Very small cost through an advertisement in the 
DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. EXCELLENT classified section. 82° of the advertisers using this 
opportunity, Experience unnecessary. Particulars free, section during the past year have repeated. The sec 
Write, American Detective System, 1968 Lroadway Uion_is_read_and brings results, 
New York, VPARENTS—TEACHERS—INVESTORS,. SEND FOR 
- — —— - ——— ae mee free sample copy of Visual Educ ation and booklet on 
WOMEN 20 SEW ee — hg ele Roy profits for Psa tor in gg nal films, We nee 
your door; plain sewing; steady work; mn anvassing; salesmen, Se newspapers, banks, schools, churches, 
send stamped envelope for prices paid Universal (om- et Average commission $100, Visual Education, 
pany, Dept. 21, Philadelphia, Pa. 1228 Webster Bhig., Chicago. 








HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 AWEEK 
An interestingillustrated book- 
let (free) on choosing a voca- 
tion, the exceptional opportu- 
nities Photography offers you 
and how to avail yourself*of these advantages. 
MOTION PISTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 
Three months’ course. Practical instruction. Modern equipm« 

Day or Evening Classes, Easy terms. Cameras and Materials = 


nished free. The School of Recognized Superiority. Call or write 
for Catalog No. 37. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th Street, NEW YORK OR 505 State Street, BROOKLYN 








you how, sell your work and 
each week. Full particulars and book 


| AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHO 





t+ can earn from $1 to $2 an hour 


in your spare time writing show cards. 
Quickly and easily learned by our new 
method. No canvassing or soliciting, we teach 
ay you 


210 Ryrie Building, Yonge and Shuter Streets, TORONTO, CANADA 


simple 


cash 
let free. 


OL 











High School Course 








this simplified High 


in 2 Years 
School Course at home in- 


side of two years. Meetsall reguireme nts for entrance to college 
and the leading professions, is and thirty-six other Breen 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin, ‘Send forit TO 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept.HG-71 Orexe!l Ave. & S8th St. 



















CHICAGO 











With or without music. 


By Note or Ear. Short Course. 
Adult be ginners taught by mail, No teacher required. 
Self-Instraction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 
67 styles of Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, 
Oriental, Chime, Movie ged Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings, 
Clever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, 
Wicked Harmony, Blue Obligato, and 247 other Subjects, 
including Ear Playing. 110 pages of REALJ azz, 25,000 
words. A Postal brings our FREE Special Offer 


Waterman Piano School 747 Supgren Tears pie 








Organ or Violin. 
sent free tells how you can 


iu: 

me a fine musi- 

a0 in —_ cwn home in one-fourth usual time. 
le system is guacine’y easy to learn— 


costs nothing 


lay tunes 
afte er firs 


f not ~nit facto: You 


709 American Bids. 








Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can do 
with it. Many cartoonists and illus- 
trators earning $30.00 to $300.00 or 
more per week were trained by ~y 
personal individual lessons by mai 

Landon Picture Charts make 
original drawing easy to learn. Send 
sketch with 6c_in stamps for sample 
Picture Chart, long list of success- 
ful students, and evidence of what 
you can accomplish. Please state age. 
THE LANDON SCHOOL 

507 National Bidg., Cleveland, O. 











Remember 


mention that you 





publisher. When you write to advertisers please 
saw the advertisement in 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY is guar- 
anteed, not only by the advertiser, but by the 


Photoplay 








Every advertisement in 
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s guaranteed. 
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Miles Per Hour 


(Continued) 
an hour sounds awfully fast if you’ve been 
— a plow much. 

Guilty! 

One word, but it has changed the face 
of the universe for me. 

As the days went by, while my lawyer 
did some things I didn’t understand, I felt 
I could stand it no longer. Like a sword 
suspended above my head, it menaced my 
every action. I found my whole life was 
being ordered by the words, “after I go to 
jail.’ 

And something in me didn’t want to 
slip out on a silly technical point. I wanted 
at least to be game. So when my picture 
was finished I packed my nightie and came 
down to get the darn thing off the slate. 


‘I know not whether Laws be right, 
Or whether Laws be wrong; 

All that we know who lie in gaol 

Is that the wall is strong; 

And that each day is like a year, 

A year whose days are long.” 


My cell is a little, narrow room, with 
walls of corrugated iron painted a loath- 
some yellow. There are two, small barred 
windows—bars that blind the gracious 
sunshine. As I stand at these grated case- 
ments, I can see below the children on the 
jail lawns, happy, carefree little folks who 
stop on their way from school to look up at 
my windows and wish me joy. 

And my poor heart swells in answer to it 
—for in sorrow one’s heart is very soft, and 
one’s eyes are very clear, even when tears 
dim them. 

Of course, everybody has been wonder- 
fully good to me. From the dark night 
when, hidden by the kindly shadows, I 
crept up to the door—I came at night be- 

cause you see they count it a whole day if 
you get in any time before midnight— 
Mr. and Mrs. Lacey, the jailor and matron, 
have done everything they could to make 
me happy. In my cell, I have every com- 
fort. The people of Santa Ana gave mea 
lovely ivory bedroom set and a rug. I 
have had flowers and candy until I had to 
send them to the poor kiddies in the hospi- 
tals. 

And visitors—I think there are 792 
names in my guest book. Wasn't that a 
good idea to take a guest book? Jesse L. 
Lasky sent me the most gorgeous basket 
of fruit and nuts and candy I ever saw. 
And one afternoon I had as visitors Mack 
Sennett, and Lottie Pickford, and Jack, 
too, and Priscilla Dean and Wheeler Oak- 
man, and Roscoe Arbuckle, and Certie 
Neilan and dozens of others. 

They came, dear, kind friends to share 
my shame and lighten my solitude. 

The jazz band from Sunset Inn caine 
down and gave me a concert. 

And the whole Realart studio, every 
department, came down one afternoon and 
brought me a big black and white key made 
of candy. 

I am grateful too, in my humble way, 
that they did not make me wear stripes or 
shave my head. I had some very pretty 
little jail frocks of pale blue taffeta. The 
hair F seaticmonetio every morning to do my 
hair. Mother lives at the hotel across the 
street and comes over every day. Grand- 
mamma comes down from the city every 
day, too, and brings my maid to help me. 
My meals come from the Inn across the 
way. 

The sheriff, who brought me in here and 
locked me up, has been my leading man ina 
lot of little jail pictures. I've really worked 
awfully hard in here, receiving visitors, 
and making pictures and—I have helped 
look after the other prisoners’ linen. 

In the next cell to me is a girl accused 
of bootlegging. I don’t believe it. Every- 
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56!2 Miles Per Hour 


(Concluded) 








at 











Receiving her first meal in prison. (As Bebe testifies, it’s a pretty Ritzie jail.) 


body that uses hair tonic nowadays they 
try to lock up as a bootlegger. 

Nearby are two young fellows in for drug 
peddling. Some times they have been very 
noisy. They wear blue overalls, and one 
has a wife who comes to see him. There is 
a man downstairs, I don’t know what he 
did, who has a beautiful sweetheart. When 
she comes to visit, they sit side by side on a 
bench and do not say a word. I eat with the 
prisoners. I have seen lots of people with 
worse table manners. 

Seriously I have learned a lot. I think 
] shall go in earnestly for prison reform work 
when I get out. I can now speak with 
authority. Of course the Orange County 
jail is a mighty Ritzie jail. If every jail 
were like that,—but are they? 

But now that I’ve told my story accord- 
ing to the best tradition of well known 
girl crooks, I’m going to put in a couple of 
feet of my own private opinion. 

I think they made an awful lot of fuss 
about it all. You’d think I’d broken all 
the commandments, and statutes and the 
peace treaty—if they've got one yet. I've 
sprained my sense of humor and dislocated 
my digestion. My poor mother and grand- 














mother have shed enough tears to float the 
Pacific Fleet. 

I didn’t intend to break their old speed 
laws. 

But if you can’t convict a woman of 
murder in this country why should you be 
able to convict her of speeding? 

I don’t believe speeding is anything that 
is going to permanently blot the family 
escutcheon. But whether I'll ever be able 
to get a husband now with my jail record, I 
don’t know. 

They were swell to me after they got 
me locked up in this old calaboose, but I 
do think they stacked the jury on me, when 
they gave me all those ancient, retired farm- 
ers. Cleopatra herself would fall flat with 
an audience like that. 

And I know Judge Cox wouldn’t have 
done it if he hadn’t made all those campaign 
promises. Well, that’s what I get for his 
having talked too much. 

As jails go, it’s a good jail. But they’ve 
got me tamed. If a Pomeranian growled, 
it would scare me to death. 

Friends, my candle is burning low. And 
I’m lower. 

I'll see you when I get out. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 





ELECTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Rys. ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
Telegraph - Show Card and Sign Ptg. 
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MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER | © |MILLUSTRATING 
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“The Best Hunch 
I Ever Had!” 


“I was feeling pretty blue. Pay-day had come 
again and the raise I’d hoped for wasn’t there. 
It began to look as though I was to spend the 
rest of my life checking orders—at $20 a week] 


“I picked up a magazine. It fell open at a 
familiar advertisement, and a coupon stared me 
in the face. Month after month I’d been seeing 
that coupon, but never until that moment had I 
thought of it as meaning anything to me. But 
this time I read the advertisement twice—yes, 
every word. And this time I tore out the coupon! 


“That was the turn in the road for me. The 
Schools at Scranton suggested just the course of 
training I needed and they worked with me every 
hour I had to spare. 


“In six months I was in charge of my division. In a year 
my salary had been doubled. And I’ve been advancing ever 
since. Today I was appointed manager of our Western 
Office at $5,000 | year. Tearing out that coupon three 
years ago was the best hunch I ever had.’ 


For thirty years, the International Correspondence Schools 
have been helping men to win promotion, to earn more 
money, to get ahead in business and in life. 


You, too, can have the position you want in the work you 
like best. All we ask is the chance to prove it. Just mark 
and mail this coupon. Do it right now! 


—_——— em TEAR OUT HE RG mee mee ee eee eee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


x... 6540 SCRANTON, PA. 
Pp without 0 hi 
getillon to tn eects, Cn es, Lauter 






































Canadians may send this coupon to International Corre- 
_spondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada 


| AY Cc re i S FORMERLY a 
Beau ty Parlors 


GUARDED SECRETS 
| Revealed 








NOW YOURS! 


Find out how for- 
tunes are made 
in Beauty Work. 
Cryingdemand every- 
where for skilled Man- 
icurists, Hair Dressers, 
Dyers, Marcellers, Per- 
manent-Wavers, Chirops »dists, 
etc. We can make you an Expert in every branch in just a few 
weeks’ spare time at Money-Back Guarantee. You can 
earn a splendid income giving Beauty Treatments among your 
friends and ook. Writs Now 5 Pa arier - rr 
ri or ree ustrate Do Kk he’ 
Free Book. See how easy it is to become a Beauty Spe 
cialist and make big money in this fascinating work with our help. 


| 
| ORIENTAL SYSTEM OF BEAUTY CULTURE, Dept. 27, 1548 Belmont Ave. , Chicago 
| Povgie "Fox; less 1- eUier 


Garona ee 
ices, Write for ‘or cut Tate price | 
WRITER CLEARING HOUSE 


MFGRS. TY’ 
193 Ne. Gentes St.. CHICAGO 









































and Send 










14 Kt. Solid Strip of 
Paper giv- 
Gold Ring ing Finger 
Size and 








Sent to You \ 


FREE \ 


for Examination. 


Until You Wear 
Your Birth- 
stone 


We'll Send 
the Ring to 
You by 
Return Mail. 


A Very Exquisite Ring oy a Most Highly Prized Gem. 
If satisfied pay the postman $3.00 and 
send us $1.00 a month for seven 
months, or return at our expense. 

We sell everything in Dia- 

Send No Money monds, Jewelry, Pearls, 

Watches, Ivory, Silverware, Clocks, etc., on 


LIBERAL CREDIT TERMS. 
SEND FOR BIG FREE CATALOG 





















EeeTABLISHED iste 


727 WALNUT ST: i PHILADELPHIA PA: 








| WHAT WAS THE BEST PICTURE YOU 
| SAW LAST YEAR ? 


To the producer of the best 

photoplay exhibited during 1920 

| PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
will award its medal of honor. 

After long consideration PHOTOPLAY 


| has decided to permanently establish 
| an award of merit to the producer 
whose vision, faith and _ organiza- 
tion made the Best Picture possible. 
Each year the movie-goers themselves 
are to select this best picture by 
popular vote. On page 29 you will find 
all particulars ot this announcement, 
as weil as suggested list of the fifty 


best pictures, and a voting coupon. 


| SEND IN YOUR VOTE! 
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‘Hid on Beauty | 


Beneath that soiled, discol- 
ored, faded oraged complex- 
ion is one fair to look upon 


Mercolized Wax 


gradually, gently absorbs the 
devitalized surface skin, reveal- ww” 
ing the young, fresh, beautiful skin 

underneath. Used by retined women 7 
who prefer complexion of true \ Tish 
naturalness. Have you tried it’ 


‘wl 
Mercolized Wax (beautifier) . . 95¢ Ww : 
Powdered Saxolite (for wrinkles) 75¢ All ™ 








Phelactine (hair remover) , $i 
Powdered Tarkroot (face rester) $1 pa wy 
Dearborn Supply Co., 5 N. La Salle St., Chicago. Counters 

















For the Most Fascinat- 
ing Game of the Age 

Appeals to young or 
old-——the new game 
every one is crazy about — 
none so simple or as fascinat- 
ing. Carry it in your pocket 
and you'll wish to play night 
and day. Easy to play by 
two ormany. Wonderfully attractive 
own a GIMME 


Be first in your crowd to 
the fastest game yet. Send 50c for GIMME or 
$1.50 for GIMME outfit including 100 coun‘ers, etc. 


Order today! Money back if not satisfied. 
BART MFG. co., 80 ©. Washington St, , Chicago 


RE leading magazine for writers of 


Photoplays, Stories, Poems. Instructive, helpful. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
611-D Butler Bidg. 








send 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS, 


CINCINNATI 






| played with Hobart Bosworth in 


| Katherine 


| Husband’s Friend.”” Mr. 








today for FREE copy of America’s | 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 72.) 


Puitie C. SCHAEFFER, BUFFALO.—!I nev- 
er said [I didn’t like Grace Darmond. I 
have never met her, but if she is as pretty 
as she looks on the screen, I daresay I 
would become one of Grace's best fans. 
She was born November 20, 1898. She 
‘* Behind 
the Door.” 





Lota.—I love that name. It is so pic- 
turesque. | hope you have slightly- 
almond-shaped eyes, blue, with a_ black 
fringe of lashes; a somewhat petulant but 
very red mouth; and a becoming pallor. 
Oh, | do so hope you have a becoming 
pallor. Every novel I ever read with a 
girl named Lola met these requirements. 
MacDonald in “My Lady's 
Latch-Key,” ‘Stranger than Fiction” and 
“Trust Your Wife,” all for First National. 
Here is the cast for her early Paramount 
picture, “The Thunderbolt”: Ruth Pom- 
eroy—Miss MacDonald; Allen Pomeroy— 
Spottiswoode Aitken; Bruce Corbin—Thom- 
as Meighan; Spencer Vail—Forrest Stanley; 
Tom Pomeroy—Jim Gordon; Mammy Cleo— 
Mrs. L. C. Harris. 


E. G., Wrtxnona.—You have excellent 
taste, I'll admit: John Barrymore, Conrad 
Nagel, and Percy Marmont. Mr. Barry- 
more is appearing at the Empire Theater 
in New York in “Clair de Lune,” a play 
by his wife, whose pen name is Michael 
Strange. Ethel Barrymore is her brother's 
co-star. Mr. Barrymore is five feet ten 
inches tall. It was John, not Lionel, who 
praised Lillian Gish’s performance in ‘Way 
Down East,”’ although Lionel may have 
liked it too; I don’t know. Nagel in “The 
Fighting Chance.”” Marmont in ‘The 
Branded Woman.”’ 


Naomi, EAGLE PAss.—The only address 
I have for Raymond McKee right now is 
the Friars’ Club, New York City. As far 
as I know he is not married. I know Mrs. 
McKee is not Shirley Mason, because Miss 
| Mason is Mrs. Bernard Durnit g. Compli- 
| cated, but correct. 





DimpLes, RocHEsTER.—Glad to see you 
again. Particularly appreciate your using 
one sheet of your Christmas paper on me. 
Frank Mills played the husband in “Her 
Mills is one of 
Take that any way you 
he’s a good actor and happily 


our best husbands. 
want to; 
married. 

EpNx’ —Perhaps the reason why the 
stars’ pi otographs are always so good is that 
they usualy pose for them in New York or 
Los Angeles, and I believe many of the 
finest photographers in the country have 
studios in these two cities. Naturally they 
are a jump ahead of Jersey City, with all 
due regard for Jersey City. Joseph Dowling 
as the Patriarch in ‘‘The Miracle Man.” 
Ralph Lewis as Castleback in “813,” the 
Arsene Lupin melodrama by Maurice Le 


Blanc. Wedgewood Nowell played the 
lead. 
L. M. L., Sumtrer.—I like to go to pic- 


tures, too. Fortunately. Clarine Seymour 
last appeared in Griffith’s “The Idol 
Dancer."’ She died in May, 1920. Alice 
Brady in “Out of the Chorus.”’ Write to 
her at Realart. 





S. B. K., DALLAs.—‘ Texas Girl”’ was a 
rather indefinite non de plume; there are 
so many “Texas Girls,”” you know. Jack 
Pickford is in Hollywood. He and Alfred 
Green are co-directors of Mary in ‘‘ Through 
the Door” and “Little Lord Fauntleroy.”’ 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZ.NE is guaranteed, 


Guy.—Ruth Roland’s eyes are blue. I 
am very sorry we haven't color photography 
so that I might prove this, but the next 
best thing is to write to Miss Roland herself, 
care Roach studios, and ask her. 





Rose oF MontGomMery.—I have a letter 
from Kenneth Harlan in which he says he 
has been divorced from Salomy Jane Har- 
lan for years. Harlan fans please note. 
Here is the cast of “‘The Restless Sex” 
Stephanie Cleland—Marion Davies; Jim 
Cleland—Ralph Kellard; Oswald Grismer— 
Carlyle Blackwell; John Cleland—Charles 
Lane; Chilsmer Grismer—Robert Vivian; 
the Child Stephanie—Etna Ross; the boy 
Jim—Stephan Carr; Marie Cliff—Vivian 
Osborne; Helen Davis—Corinne Barker. 





M. W.—Carol Halloway was never the 
wife of William Duncan. Duncan is mar- 
ried to Edith Johnson. The rumors that 
Mae Marsh might come back to Griffith 
were not correct. So few rumors are, don't 
you know. Miss Marsh, or Mrs. Louis Lee 
Arms, is not with Robertson-Cole any more. 
She made for that company ‘The Littie 
'Fraid Lady" and “* Nobody's Kid.” Mae 
has one little girl. 





Arpis A. ACKERMAN.—Thanks_ very 
much for the beautiful blotter. May it 
serve me well—blotting out, I hope, many 
of my mistakes, but not your memories of 
me. There—that’s off my mind. Always 
glad to hear from you. 


J. H., Wasupurn.—Too bad I can't tell 
you that Bryant Washburn came from your 


Wisconsin town. But he didn’t. Bryant 
has his own company now; the first release 
is called “‘The Road to London.’’ Mabel 


Forrest is Mrs. Washburn. Bessie Love 
may be reached care Willis and _ Inglis, 
Wright Callender Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Bessie is free-lancing now, having appeared 
opposite Sessue Hayakawa and Hobart 
Bosworth quite recently. Kenneth Har- 
lan, Talmadge studio. Lila Lee and Gloria 
Swanson, Lasky. Priscilla Dean, Universal 
City, Cal. I understand that upon com- 
pleting her current Universal picture, called 
‘Reputation,”” Miss Dean has retired for a 
while. She is Mrs. Wheeler Oakman. 
Oakman and Doris May appear in sup- 
port of Jackie Coogan in ‘“‘Peck’s Bad 
Boy.”’ Such a little fellow, Jackie, to have 
all those big performers supporting him. 
Alice Lale, western Metro. But I forget: 
there is no eastern Metro any more; a’ 
the productions of that company will ia 
the future be made on the coast. 





Dorotuy T., SCRANTON.—Vivian Martin 
was with Paramount once upon a time; 
so was Louise Huff. But neither is there 
now. Miss Huff is married and has not 
made a film appearance for some time. Miss 
Martin’s latest vehicle is ‘‘ Mother Eternal.”’ 


JuLtENNe.—Edwards Burns played Doc- 
tor Ransome in ‘‘To Please One Woman’”’ 
and Mona Lisa was the woman. It was a 
Lois Weber picture. I can’t tell you who 
Mrs. Burns is, because I have no record 
of any such person. 





Miss Virornta.—I didn’t have to look 
at the postmark to realize that you are 
from Missouri. I can only tell you what I 
know; I cannot guarantee truthful ages, 
etc. Dorothy Dalton has dark brown hair 
and grey eyes. Lillian Gish was born in 
1896 and is not married. 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued ) 


BROADSIDE BATTERY.—The only reason 
you wrote to me was that a heavy fog pre- 
vented you from having movies on the 
quarterdeck. I am _ honored § anyway. 
Your letter was one of the best I have had 
this or any other month. Who is the lady 
star who buys hairpins with all the quar- 
ters you sent? Let me know and I will see 
if I can help you to get that picture. Come 
again—soon. 

A. Swanson, Los ANGELES.—You neg- 
lected to send your complete address. If 
you will write to me again, enclosing 
stamped addressed envelope, I would like 
very much to write you a personal letter. 


Lyte C., CaLumet.—I agree with you 
that some rules are very silly. For instance, 
that which tells us in case of fire to keep 
cool. But I ask you for your complete 
names and addresses as evidences of your 
good faith. Frank Mayo belongs to a well- 
known theatrical family and was on the 
stage before becoming a film actor. He 
was born in 1886, and may be addressed at 
Universal City, Cal. Mayo was formerly 
married to Joyce Moore; divorced. 


T. L., New York City.—Rubye de- 
Remer does not tell her age; she is not mar- 
ried. Madame Nazimova was born in 


1879 and is Mrs. Charles Bryant in private 
life. She is working now on a screen version 
of “Camille.’”” Rudolph Valentino plays 
opposite her in this. Wonder how many 
feet of film it will take for the famous death 
scene? 

Datsy.—Here’s a secret: I hear that 
little Gloria Hope is going to marry Lloyd 
Hughes, the Ince leading man. Gloria 
twenty years old and five feet two inches 
tall. 


is 


C. K., St. Lovuts.—I'll tell you a stunt.. 
Don't buy the hat you like; select the most 
expensive one you can find, take your hus- 
band to see it, and when he glimpses the 
tag, tell him you'll compromise with the 
first one. (I have never talked to anyone 
who tried this, so I recommend it unre- 
servedly.) Rudolph Valentino and Alice 
Terry are Julio and Marguerite in ‘‘The 
Four Horsemen.”’ Rex Ingram directed 
this Metro picture and June Mathis wrote 
the scenario from the Ibanez novel. 


G. B., SALT LAKE City.—I don’t know 
why the Talmadge sisters should wish to 
work in California. They seem perfectly 
satished with New York. Besides, Norma's 
husband, Joseph Schenck, has his office 
in Manhattan and so has Constance’s 
husband, John Pialoglo. If Natalie marries 
Buster Keaton she may move to the Coast 
—but isn’t that a little premature? 


H. P., Easton, Pa.—George O'Hara 
played the cameraman in Sennett’s “A 
Small Town Idol’? and you may address 
him at the Sennett studios. I doubt if Mr. 
Sennett’s comedians receive as much fan 
mail as other stars. Still, I have been 
tempted to write Ben Turpin myself. 


THomMAs.—I'’m awfully, awfully sorry I 
can’t tell you positively what Eva Novak’s 
matrimoniai plans are. The only thing for 
you to do is to hope. You might write 
to her at Universal City, California. She 
doesn’t give her age, but she is five feet five 
inches tall, if it will help you any to know 
it. Yes—she is Jane’s sister. Jane is di- 
vorced from Frank Newburg. 


When 


A. W. H., Hacue, HoLttanp.—I liked 
your letter very much. Thanks for what 
you say about PHotopLay. Marion Davies 
may be reached at the _ International 
studios, New York; Lillian Gish at the 
Griffith studios, and Viola Dana, Metro. 
No stated number of positives are printed 
from a film negative. Write again. 


ETHEL Z., Cicero, ILtLt.—Sometimes, 
when I look at some of these art exhibits 
I think they should hang the artists as well 
as the pictures. But then I am old-fash- 
ioned, and I always suspect that the artist 
is trying to make fun of me. Philo McCul- 
lough is unmarried according to our rec- 
ords. He was born in 1890. 


M. M. S., Akron.—Jackie Coogan and 
Wesley Barry are both in New York at 
present. Jackie is having the time of his 
life and helping everybody else to do the 
same. Wesley has been helping the various 
relief societies that are working in Man- 
hattan and has sold dolls for charity and 
behaved beautifully generally. I believe 
Jackie has had rather the best of it, how- 
ever; he helped the Yanks win the other 
day and next to Babe Ruth was the most 
celebrated person there. Norma Talmadge 
was born in 1895, is five feet two inches tall, 
weighs 110 pounds, and has dark brown 
hair and eyes. 

Just Girr.—Aren’t you coy! The girl 
who played opposite Buck Jones in ‘‘ The 
Square Shooter” was Patsy de Forest. 





CLEOPATRA.—Your pastel, Antony and_ 


Cleopatra, arrived safely, if such a brilliant 
affair may be said to have arrived safely. 
The colors blind me, Cleo; and I can’t 
have it framed for my office as you suggest 
because I wouldn’t do any work. How- 
ever, [am so glad you told me what it was 
all about—I might have mistaken them for 
Abelard and Heloise. Raymond Hatton 
in ‘The Concert.”” He is married. Frank 
Campeau’s latest pictures is ‘The Killer’’ 
in which he plays the title role. Frank has 
done some killing in his time—on the screen. 
Remember when he was the villain 
Doug’s pictures? Will Rogers in ‘A Bash- 
ful Romeo.”’ Geraldine Farrar is not do- 
ing any film work right now. She and her 
husband Lou Tellegen are planring a trip 
abroad, I believe, and upon their return 
they will make more pictures. 

GREEN Eyes.—Clara Kimball Young is 
not married now. Monte Blue is—to 
a non-professional. He was born in Indian- 
apolis, has brown hair and eyes, is six feet 
two inches tall and weighs about 180 
pounds. Blue plays in Allan Dwan’s 
‘““\ Perfect Crime” but is, I think, under 
contract to Paramount permanently. Yes 
—he’s a nice chap. 


MARGARET, ELmMrrA.—I would be only 


too glad to tell you how to start a Sunshine | 


Club if I knew what it was. And if I 
knew I would start one myself. 
Birpie.—Dustin Farnum’s wife was 


That is a beau- 
Hallam Cooley is 


formerly Mary Cromwell. 
tiful name, isn’t it? 
married. 
is married to Evelyn Vaughn. 


” 


‘‘A Message from Mars. 


Lytell in 


Z. S., Kentucky.—I have heard, too, 
that Katherine MacDonald is soon to marry 
a Los Angeles business man. But since 
Katherine herself has not announced it, 
I will not publish it as a fact. Nigel Bar- 
rie is married and lives in Hollywood. 





in | 


Bert Lytell was born in 1885, and | 
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Here’s 


A Real “Pal” 


For You 

Take your Gibson Any- 
where; you and this “pal” will 
be the life o’ the party. Watch 
the folks start swaying when 
you swing into the latest bit 
of “‘jazz’. See the light that 
kindles in her eyes when you 
play it just for her, Talk about 
fun! The kind of music you 
like best; the thrill of produc- 
ing it yourself! 

Easy to play? You'll say it is. 
In an hour you know the rudi- 
ments; in a few weeks enter- 
tain yourself and friends. The 
Gibson Book and Gibson Banjo 
portfolio illustrate 26 different 
models and tell you how to 
get a Gibson now for only a 
few cents a day, Send the 
coupon for your copy, FREE. 

Player agents make $1800 to 
$5000 yearly, Do business on 
our capital. We furnish every- 

thing and help sell. Write ,@ 

for information. ‘ 
Gibson Mandolin-Guitar Co, 

467 Parsons St. 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 














































AM ON Oe MS TO Te 
Gibson Mandolin-Guitar Co., 
467 Parsons St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Gentlemen:--Please send me the 
Gibson Book Banjo Portfolio_ 
Tell me how to get your book on How to Organize a 
Mandolin Orchestra and give full information about 


Mandolin t Guitar f Cello-Banjo 
Mandola Harp-Guitar Guitar-Banjo 





Mando-Cello t Mandolin-Banjo[ Mando- Bass 
Tenor Banjo 


Name 
Address. 
Check here, if teacher 
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Makes the persay 
Cc] Charmingly 





28¢ EYELASH 


BRUSH FREE 
WITH EACH Z 
PACKAGE ” 4 
<A ‘ 
Tar _It is the 
Ww original and 


only genuine 
preparation for 
growing and beau- 
tifying the eyebrows 
and lashes— gives wo- 
manly beauty its crowning 
charm. Absolutely pure—will 
not run—no wetting necessary. 
Natural, Brown or Dark. Price 50c 
and $1.00. At your dealer's or direct from 


LASHBROW LABORATORIES CO. 
27 Preston Place St. Louis, Mo. 














NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear after being deaf for 25 years, with 
these Artificial Ear Drums. I 
wear them day and night. 
They are perfectly comfort- 
able. No one sees them. Write 
me and I will tell you a true 
story, how I got deaf and how gedicated Ear Drum 
Imake you hear. Address Pat., Nov. 3, 1906 

GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co.(Inc.) 

50 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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To Play 
To Pay 


FAS} 


(None genuine without this trademark) # 


True-Tone 
Saxophone 


A Buescher True-Tone Saxophone 4 
opens the way for you to greatly in- : 
crease your income, opportunities, 

popularity and pleasure. Easiest 
of ail wind instruments to play _/ 4 = 
—you can learn toplay thescale {4 . 
in an hour and in a few days (§ da } 
be playing popular airs. Prac- 
tice is a pleasure. 

Tells you when to use 


Saxophone Book “~ Saxophone — singly, 


in sextettes, or in regular band; how to transpose cello parts 
in orchestra and many other things you would like to know. 

You can order any Buescher instrument 
Free Trial and try it six days without obligation. If 
perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to suit your 
convenience. Mention the instrument interested in and a 
Complete catalog will be mailed free. (26) 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO, 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


2226 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 


44h 
DANCING 


tical, scientific method that never BY MAIL 
fails, developed from 30 years’ ex- 


perience. Teaches you grace self control, rhythm and how 
to keep time. Exercises for tec hnique, easy diagrams, 
full instructions for music and one dance for each course. 
Dance and Keep Young—Special course to keep body 
slender, agile and mind alert. Also special Normal Course—Learn 
to Dance and to Teach Others how. Wr ite today for full particulars. 


SCHOOL OF ARTISTIC DANCING 
200 Fifth Avenue, Room 748 
Dept. B7 











Learn at home Modern Ballroom, 
Classic and Ballet, Interpretative and 
Rythmic and Folk Dancing. A prac- 


NEW YORK CITY 


Y m™)} 
% Easiest riding, most comfortable wheel 
~“ built. We'll ship it to you on approval. 
You'll wantit sure when you see the 
18 exclusive features of the = ndid 


1921 model electrically equipped 


BIACK: BEAUTY 


Big color-illustrated catalog shows large 
* variety of styles—describes features 
‘ fully. Choose the wheel and we'll ship 
pene prepaid on approval without 
rost. A small deposit and A DOLLAR 
4A WEEK makes it yours. Our direct 
factory price saves you money—a sav- 
ing you cannot afford to overlook, 

\ 5 year guaranty and 6 months’ 
cident insurance 

















ac- 
with every wheel 


FREE! 


Haverford Cycle Company 
Established 25 years 
Dept. 357 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Be a Black Beauty Owner Agent 


\ Send now for big color- 
| illustrated catalog— it's 
| 
} 





Movie Stars 
Original Photos 


Size 8x10, 50c each, or three for 
$1.25. Postcard photos, 50c per 
dozen. Illustrated catalogue, con- 
taining 75 pictures, FREE with 
every $1.00 order. 


a ~=Send for the largest and best 
Leautiful girls of the Motion Picture Capital of the 


HOMER E. HOWRY CO., 424 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE GOLD MEDAL 
Picture of 1920 


See Page 29 for Particulars 


list of most 
] 




















Thousands of Our Star Patrons 


are the up-to-date and wise American girls. Our wonderful Hair 
Wavers are their best friends, and yours, for the smal! amount of 

. Others $12 to $15.00. ‘Descriptive booklets free, and illus- 
trated booklet, “How to Wave and Dress the Hair,'’ Free with any 
purchase. These books are worth combined price of wavers. Agents 
wanted. Big profits. Hair waves instantly and lasts. Fully guaranteed. 
Your best pal. LE |, 186 North LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








las 
'a multitude of shortcomings; but they 
| human and so are film stars. 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued) 
Mary Carey.—No relation to Harry ELIZABETH.—AIl of the young ladies 
Carey, but willing to be? Well, Mr. Carey | you mention are on the sunny side of twen- 





has a wife—Olive Fuller Golden who was 
once a Universal actress. She has not made 
any pictures for quite a while now, but her 
sister, Ruth Golden, played with Harry 
recently. Phyllis Haver is still a Mack 
Sennett comedienne, but Louise Fazenda 
and Marie Prevost have both deserted 
the old lot for fresh fields. Louise is going 
to keep on being funny, but Marie is going 


in for drama. Thomas Meighan, Lasky, 
Hollywood. 
THe Kip.—Robert Harron died in New 


| York City, September 6, 1920, as the result 


of an accidental bullet-wound. He was 
twenty-six years of age and unmarried. 
His younger brother, John, appears with 
Mary Pickford in her new picture. 





TeRRY T. H.—All is not gold that glitters; 
some of it is dyed. But I don’t want to 
make you cynical. Albert Roscoe will next 
be seen in the May Allison Metro picture, 
“The Woman Next Door.” Something 
about him? He is a mighty fine chap off 
screen, and he now is working with Alice 
Lake at the Metro studios, Hollywood. 


| He is married. 


Tue Mystic Rose.—Why should you 
be any more disillusioned about your film 
favorites than you are about your butcher 
or baker or candlestick maker? I acknowl- 
edge that the latter are not generally known 
“artistes,’’ which name usually covers 
are 
Don’t let it 
worry you. I don’t. It’s none of my busi- 
ness. Pearl White will not live in Europe; 
she will return after a short vacation and 
go to work for Fox again. 

Cora W. K.—W hy do you have to call 
Nazimova Madame? You don’t. But it 
happens that we often refer to foreign 
actresses as Madame when one of our 
native stars is just plain Mrs. You pro- 
nounce it Na-zeem-ova when you don’t 
forget and say Nazimova instead. Gladys 
Walton was born in Boston, April 14, 1904. 
She is one inch over five feet. 

GWEN.—Maude Adams is not going to 
act in films, but she is going to produce 
them. She is interested in color photog- 
raphy and will make a picture called 
“Aladdin” in a New York studio. Miss 
Adams has not appeared on the stage for 
nearly three years, but it is said she will 
return next season. Marguerite de la Motte 
is of French descent, but she was born in 
this country. Hoot Gibson is Helen Gib- 
son’s husband. He is with Universal. 

M. P., Onto.—Madge Kennedy has been 
appearing on the legitimate stage 
play called ‘‘Cornered”’ in which Madge, 
borrowing a page from her picture book, 
plays a dual role. The play isn’t so good, 
in my opinion, but Madge is. She will 
probably come back to pictures before 
very long. She is Mrs. Harold Bolster in 
private life. Mabel Normand is not mar- 
ried. She is back with the Mack Sennett 
company and her first new photoplay is 
called ‘‘ Molly-O.” 
Doesn't everybody? 


ILA, DANVILLE.—I thought I had an- 
swered this question for the !ast time three 
years ago. But no: still they come. Doro- 
thy Davenport is Mrs. Wallace Reid. 
They have one son, William Wallace Reid, 
Jr., who is called Bil! when he isn’t dressed 
The Reids live in Hollywood. 





in a} 








| Juanita Hansen, Pathe. 


is guaranteed. 


ty-five: Anita Stewart, Alma Tell, Alma 
Rubens, and Gloria Swanson. Miss Ru- 
bens is not making any more pictures 
at present. Anita Stewart is married to 
Rudolph Cameron; they have no children. 
Gloria Swanson has a baby girl. I haven't 
seen Gloria the Second so I really can’t 
say if she resembles her famous mother. 
Mrs. Somborn is firm in her determination 
not to permit her daughter to be photo- 
graphed. 


MAXINE STEWART, WISCONSIN.—I mpres- 
sionism might be suppressionism as far as 
I am concerned. | wouldn’t know the 
difference. So I cannot discuss art, let 
alone new art, with you. More familiar 
ground is the age of Wheeler Oakman— 
thirty-one—and of David Powell—thirty- 
seven. 





HoNOLULU.—That 
I wish you would 


ROBERT W. TIFFIN, 
was a corking letter. 
write every month. Gaston Glass is in 
California right now. He made picturiza- 
tions of two Ralph Connor stories in Can- 


ada: ‘“‘Cameron of the Mounted” and 
“The Foreigner.’”” He is not married. 
Bebe Daniels and Wallace Reid, Lasky, 


Hollywood. 


CLypE L. M.—Douglas Fairbanks’ small 
son, Douglas Jr., attends a military acad- 
emy. His mother, the former Mrs. Fair- 
banks, is now Mrs. Evans. Doug Jr. 
looks very much like his father. I don’t 
think he has made up his mind whether 
he will be an actor or a fireman. Ill let 
you know. 


Runa W., New ZEALAND.—If all ques- 
tions were as easy as yours! There is no 
glass in Harold Lloyd’s celebrated specta- 
cles. They are Lloyd’s trademark just as 
Charlie’s cane is his. Neither Chaplin nor 
Lloyd is married. May Allison in ‘The 
Marriage of William Ashe.’’ There is no 
Mr. May Allison. 


Mr. J. E., Java.—Your letters were 
forwarded to the correct addresses. Oh 
no—over here the latest husbandly whine 
s ‘‘Why can’t you brew it as mother used 
to do it?”’ Harrison Ford is not married 
now. He was born in 1892, is five feet ten 
inches tall, and .may be addressed care 
Talmadge studio, New York. 


A. D., Ipano.—Olive Thomas, at the 
time of her sad death, was only twenty-one. 
You may be able to obtain a photograph 
by writing to the Selznick studio, Fort Lee, 


M. H., SANTA Crvuz.—Just to prove I 
bear no grudge, I hasten to give you the 
desired cast. It makes no difference 
whether you malign or abuse me; | will 
answer your questions just the same. It’s 
noble of me, really. ‘The Love Flower”: 
Stella Beva n-—Carol Dempster; Bruce Sand- 
ers—Richard Barthelmess; her father— 


. | George McQuarrie; Matthew Crand—Ander 
Of course I like Mabel. | cors c e; Matthe aie 


Randolph; 
her 


Mrs. Bevan—F lorence 
visitor—Crauford Kent. 


Short; 


Hucu McC., PHILADELPHIA.—Thanks 
for taking the trouble to recall that I like 
typewritten letters. Very kind of you. 
May Allison is not 


married. So you liked the cover of Rubye 
| deRemer. 


So did everybody. 
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Questions and Answers 
(Concluded ) 


Merry Wipow.—It is indeed an empty 
purse which is full of other men’s money. 
I'll forgive you this time but don’t ever do 
it again. Wallace Reid is extremely per- 
sonable, if I may trust the judgment of the 
majority of my feminine correspondents. 
He is a fine chap—I know that. So is 
Douglas McLean. The McLeans live in 
Los Angeles. Doris May is a very good 
friend of Mr. and Mrs. McLean. No truth 
at all in those rumors that they couldn’t 
work together because of professional 
jealousy and all that. Miss May in “The 
Bronze Bell.” 


Burns 
always 


G. T., StTAMFORD.—You like 
Mantle’s reviews but you don't 
agree with him. Wouldn't this be a dreary 
existence if there were no discussions? 
Carol Dempster, Charles Mack, Ralph 
Graves and Edward Peil were the leading 
players in Griffith’s ‘‘Dream_ Street.” 
The Gish girls do not appear in it. Dorothy 
is not making any new pictures at present. 
Her husband, James Rennie, is playing 
opposite Hope Hampton in “Star Dust.” 


E. F. N., MuskKrEGoNn. 
Alice Joyce's personal address because 
I don’t know it myself. What's more, 
Vitagraph doesn’t know it either. Miss 
Joyce believes—and you can’t blame her 
that she is entitled to a strictly private life 
as well as a professional one. Her husband 
is James Regan Jr. The new Joyce picture 
is ‘“‘Her Lord and Master.” The Lee 
children are still in vaudeville—their act 
is called, I believe, ‘‘The New Director.” 
I have not seen it. I can’t afford to go to 
the variety theaters. I have to depend 
upon books for my entertainment. 


I can't vive you 


CHARMAIN.—You object to close-ups of 
good looking lovers. I must say I prefer 
that they be good looking. Theda Bara 
is abroad at present. She liked it so well 
that she went back for a second visit. Her 
sister Loro is married and living in Paris, I 
believe. Theda is not married. 

Marye—l am not simply wild about 
you. You covered at least eight pages 
of purplish paper with indefinite and _ il- 
legible ravings about Dick Barthelmess, de- 
manding to know why I say that he is 
married, when he isn’t. He is. To Mary 
Hay. Very happily. Read this depart- 
ment once ina while. 


Epita.—So you think George Stewart is 
the coming matinee idol. He was in 
“Habit” with Mildred Harris and plays 
with Alice Lake in a new Metro film. 
Mae Marsh has formed her own company. 
Tony Moreno is not married. He is still 
with Vitagraph, working at their 
coast studios. 


west- 


Vasuti.—At last! Wherever have you 
been? I was certain that I gave you a most 
sarcastic answer last time, and couldn't 
imagine why you never called again. | 
am as sweet-tempered as ever, as you will 
observe by reading the rest of this delect- 
able department. So—it is Owen Moore 
now, is it? He is with Selznick at, Fort 
Lee, and is not married. 


nm & FF. € — N, NN. J.—Infant future 
presidents of the United States are becom- 
ing more rare every minute. All the babies 
are scheduled for screen careers. Antonio 
Moreno was born in Madrid, Spain, in 
1888. He is not engaged. H. B. Warner 
is married to Rita Warners and proud of 
it. The Stanwoods have two children, and 
live in Hollywood. Very nice folks, I think. 


Mary C.—George Beban is an American 
I know he plays Italian characters but it 
doesn’t follow that he was born in Sunny 
Italy. Just another tribute to George’s 
genuine ability. His latest vehicle in ‘‘One 
Man in a Million,”’ in which his little son, 
Bob White Beban, also appears. 


F. R. A., Ventce, Cat.—That is Mar- 
cuerite de la Motte’s real name. Does it 
sound too good to be true?) She was born 


in Duluth, Minn., 

Tue Batr.—If I were a woman I should 
have blushed a deep pink when I read all 
that you said about me. Am I really as 
good as all that? No; you are just naturally 
good natured, that’s all. Jane Wolff is not 
an extra—she is a free-lance, appearing 
most frequently for Paramount. She was 
born in St. Petersburg, Pa., is five feet five 
inches tall, weighs 128 pounds, and is un- 
married—that is, | presume she is as I 
have no record of her husband. Marcia 
Manon is’ Russian—her real 
Camille Ankewich. 
Mrs. Frothingham. Her latest appearance 
is in Goldwyn's “‘Look Before You Leap.” 
Madge Kennedy will return to films sooner 
or later. With you, | hope it may be sooner. 
Don’t forget to write again. 


AziLe.—Whatever that means. Yes, I 
remember little Kenneth Casey who used 
to play in the John Bunny-Flora Finch 
comedies, but I have no recent information 
about him. 
Bill Hart plans a long vacation but I doubt 
if he will retire definitely from pictures. 
You know Sarah Bernhardt said she was 
going to retire too. And she is now playing 


in vaudeville in England and on the con- 


tinent. More power to her, too. 


V. R., New York Citry.—Oh, I don’t 
think New Yorkers are nearly so blase as 
they try to make out. Did you ever watch 
one of them stopping to observe a fight or a 
fire? You'll see exactly the same expres- 
sions as you would see in Main Street—any- 
where. Kathleen Clifford won recognition 
for her male impersonations. She was weil 
known in vaudeville before she went on the 
screen. She weighs only 93 pounds and is 
five feet one inch tall. She isn’t married. 
Edith Johnson is five feet four and weighs 
135 Ibs. : 


SARAH, CHARLOTTE.—I approve of you: 
You are not a bit catty. <Any girl who 
honestly admires Agnes Ayres cannot be 
catty. Agnes is very 
as well as in the studio. 
studios, Hollywood. She is a member of 
the all-star cast for ‘‘ The Affairs of Anatol.” 

IKATHRYN.—Who is Jack WHolt’s wile? 
Mrs. Jack Holt. I really 


actress. 


D. G. S., San DirGo.—Edith Roberts 
was born as recently as 1901. [| think you 
must be confusing her with some other 
actress, though why I can’t figure out. 
Edith is a star of the ingenue type, not a 
character actress. 
Frontier of the Stars”’ Buck Leslie— 
Thomas Meighan; Hilda Shea—Faire Bin- 
ney; Phil Hoyt—: Alphonz Ethier; Gregory— 
Edward Ellis; Ganz—Gus W einberg; Mary 
Hoyt—Florence Johns. Of this cast, two 
are legitimate players; Ethier, who appears 
ina Broadway play, ‘The Broken Wing,” 


and E dward Ellis, a member of the cast of | 
“The Bat.’ 


name is | 
In private life she is| 


He must be a big boy now. | 


beautiful at home | 


Address her Lasky | 


haven't her | 
maiden name, but I know she is not a film | 


Here’s the cast of ‘‘ The | 
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Depilatory 








the Common-sense Way 


OR immediate results use 

De Miracle, the original sani- 
tary liquid. It devitalizes hair, 
which is the only common-sense 
way to remove it from face, neck, 
arms, under-arms or limbs. 


De Miracle requires no mixing. It is 
ready for instant use. Therefore, most 
cleanly, convenient and simple to 
apply. Wet the hair and it is gone. 


To know the difference between 
De Miracle and other methods use it 
just once, and if you are not con- 
vinced that it is the perfect hair re- 
mover, return it to us with tke 
De Miracle guarantee and we will re- 
fund your money. 





Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 





At all tuilet counters, or direct from us, 
in plain wrapper, on receipt of 63¢, 
$1.04 or $2.08, x hich includes war tax. 


DcMiracle 


| Dept. 23-F, Park Ave. ana 129th St. 
New York City 











Be Well and Strong 


Improve Your Figure 





| »E what Natureintended you 
to be—a normal, healthy. 
energeticandattractivewoman, 
If you are not perfectly well, 
get at the cause. 
Are you too thin? 
| Are you too fleshy? 
| Is your figure attractive? 


Let me teach you how to regain 
health and figure. I’ veinstructed 
over 100,000 women; have had 
20 years’ experience; have suc: 
cessfully treated the most stub- 
born ailments. Physicians en- 
| dorse my work 

I teach you by personal letters. 
You devote but a few minutes 
daily to the work in your room, 
Results are quick and permanent. 

Tell me your height. weight and 
ailments. I will respect your con- 
fidence _and tell you what you 
need. Then you can engage my 
services if you wish. Write me 
now—today—don’t forget it. 


| Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 35 
\ Toone National Bank Bldg. 





1819 Broadway, NEW YORK 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Mellin’s Food, properly prepared, 
furnishes every element a baby needs 
to grow and develop as Nature intends. 





Send today for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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WASHINGTON'S SPEECHES AND LETT ERS 
THE TEMPEST 


BALLAD OF READING GAOL 


POEMS - BROWNING 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 
MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD 
FIFTY BEST POEMS OF ENGLAND 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 


FRIENDSHIP AND OTHER ESSAYS-THOREAU 
THE ANCIENT MARINER 


UINCOLN’S SPEECHES ANDADDRESSES 
THE HAPPY PRINCE 
BARRACK ROOM BALLADS 

POEMS - 
BUR 
FIFTY BEST POEMS OF ANERICA 
SALOME - WILDE 
WILL O'THE MILL- STEVENSON 
THE GOLD BuG 
ENOCH ARDEN 
BAB BALLADS 
LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME 


THE RUBALYAT OF OMAR KHAVYAM 
EMERSON’S ESSAYS 


DREAMS 
DR JEKYLL AND M8 HYDE 


COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH 
ACHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 


THE COMING OF ARTHUR 
SHORT STORIES —DE MAU PASSANT 
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Worlds Greatest?) 98 
Masterpieces 


FOR 
ALL 


Bound in limp Redcroft 
\ REVOLUTION in publishing! A _ sensa- 





tionaloffer! Think of it! Thirty wonderful 
flexible Redcroft bound books for only $2.98. 


The greatest books ever written! This means exactly what 
it says! $2.98 for ALL THIRTY—not for ONE—NOT A 
FIRST PAYMENT—but $2.98 for the entire set of 30 volumes 
and there are no further payments! Each book complete- 
NOT EXTRACTS. Each volume printed in clear, readable 
type, on excellent book paper, and bound in wonderful flex- 
ible Redcroft, which looks like and wears better than leather. 
OVER FOUR MILLION VOLUMES HAVE BEEN SOLD 
WITHOUT ADVERTISING. Here is the most remarkable 
opportunity you have ever had to become familiar with the 
works of the world’s greatest authors. You cannot help but 
become more interesting, better satisfied with yourself, after 
reading these, some of the greatest works of all time. 


SEND NO MONEY 


30 Days’ Trial 


Just mail coupon. See the books. If not better than you 
thought, return them at our expense and you will not be out 
one penny. These are the wonderful books of the Little 
Leather Library Corporation which are so convenient in size. 
Youcan carry one in your pocket wherever you go. The list of 
authors includes Kipling, De Maupassant, George Washington, 
W. L. Gilbert, Coleridge, Tennyson, Longfellow, Stevenson, 
Oscar Wilde, Edgar Allan Poe, Shakespeare, Olive Schreiner, 
Edward Everett Hale, Henry Drummond, Omar Khayyam, 
Lincoln, Irving, Conan Doyle, Emerson, Thoreau, Burns, 
Browning and others. 


Read these wonderful books for a month. Then if not 
pleased, send them back and lose no money. Think of buying 
30 wonderful flexible Redcroft bound books for only $2.98. Send 
these books to friends instead of greeting cards. Readandreread 
them yourself. Everycultured person must knowthese authors’ 
works. They are almost equivalent to a college education. 


Tear Out the Coupon NOW 


Send no money now. Mail coupon and we will send the 
entire 30 volumes at once. Simply pay postman $2.98 plus 
postage, and examine the books for 30 days. We posi- 0 
tively guarantee REFUND if you are not more than 
pleased. At this price of $2.98 they will be cleaned ? 
out quickly. Mail coupon at once. 


A _UITLE 
Little Leather Library 7° tame 
ittle Leather Library @ CORPORATION 
Corporation prs oan a 

Dept. 1077 New York 


h Please send me a set of 30 volumes 
of world’s greatest masterpieces, 

354 Fourt Ave., 4 bound in Flexible Redcroft. i will pay 
the postman $2.98 plus postage but if I am 

not satisfied I will mail books back at your 


New York y 4 expense within 30 days and you are to refund 
my money at once. 
Cit F 
y Name 


& (Outside U. 8S. Price $3.50 cash with order) 
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Soap was a mark of distinction. 
use of Colgate’s Cashmere Bouquet Soap 


increases each year in homes of refinement 
grance—suggestive of the perfumed Vale of 


While the Cashmere shawl has passed, the 
qualities and for it 
Cashmere for which it is named. 
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